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No Opinion 
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66THE existence of such a gov- 

ernment as ours for any 
length of time is a fuli proof of 
a general dissemination of knowl- 


throughout the whole body of 
eople.’* —John Adams, 


President of the United States, 


1797—1801 


. 
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Producers Testify, Uniformity Urged in State Laws | Sa 
Relating to Stock Exchanges 


Soviet Manganese 
Is Ruining Market 


States Vest No Power in 





Russia Charged With Dump- 
ing Product, Regardless 
Of Cost of Production, at 
Treasury Hearing 


Uniformity of State laws with ref- 
lerence to stock exchanges and _ securi- 
| ties listed thereon is recommended in the 
report of the stock exchange committee 
of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Commissioners to the 1930 conven- 
tion of the association, just made public 
by the president of the Association, I. 
M. Bailey, who is Assistant Securities 
Commissioner of North Carolina. Mr. 
Bailey served last year as chairman of 

* |the stock exchange ——. The 

: : |ehairman forthe present year is Lester 

Law Permits = ee Shippee, Commissioner of Banking of 
yey ut Should | Connecticut. 
Increase 'P : Aa Be | “The committee | feels,’ the report 
Charge °o rice-cutting |reads, “that attention\should be called 





Increase in Tariff 
Urged by Witnesses 








| ° ‘ . ° = . 
n to.the lack of uniformity in the various 
Prove | lews of the individual States with refer- 
= d j ence to the provisions pertaining to the 
. American manganese producers | -tatus of stock exchanges. A study has 


| been made which reveals the fact that 


| Of Securities Listed 
} 





| 
| Committee of Securities Commissioners Finds: Some, 
j 


Department as to Stgtus 


e 





_curities departments with reference to 
|the status of either exchanges or securi- 
ties listed upon exchanges, while others, 
brt these are few, have vested in the 
department, discretion that permits deal- 
ling with both exchanges and securities 
listed upon exchanges.” 

Commissioners should have statutory 
authority, in theeopinion of the commit- 
tee, to exempt certain exchanges and the} 
securities listed on them from individual | 
| qualification, when they deem it desir-| 
able, and like authority to withdraw fwehs 
exemption. 

The committee has arranged to con-! 
duct a study of stock exchanges with | 
the cooperation of the New York Stock | 
| Exchange. The New York Exchange is | 
being studied for the purpose of deter- | 
mining its rules, regulations, practices | 
and policies. This will enable the asso- | 
ciation, the committee states, to set up| 


les of Radios 
Fall for Quarter 


Retail Volume for Half Year | 
Found to Exceed That 
Recorded in 1929 


¢ 
ALES of radio equipment totalling | 
$87,000,000 were transacted by re- 
tail dealers during the second quarter 
of 1930 compared with $92,000,000 
during the corresponding year of 1929, 
according to an estimate by Marshall 
T. Jones, Electrical Equipment Diyi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, based 
on information received from 6,535 
dealers, applied to the total number 
queried. 

Dealers supplying this information 
to the Department represented a cross- 
section of the trade with individual 
sales volume being reported in varying 
ing amounts. The average business 
per dealer was stated by the Depart- 
ment to be $2,015 compared with $2,- 
350 for the second quarter of last 
year. 

Total sales of radio equipment for 
the first three months of the current 
year were previously announced as 
$144,000,000, making the total for the 





Several States 
Act to Relieve 
Drought Victims 


State Bankers’ Association| 
In Ohio Arranging to Pro- 
vide Credit to Farmers in) 
Affected Sections | 

| ener | 

Wisconsin Offers | 

Livestock Relief 





South Carolina Proposes Pub- 
lic Agency to Buy and Sell 
Southern Products Direct to 
Stricken Areas : 


\ 


While drought conditions continued on| 
Aug. 22 in a large part of the United| 


President Awaits 
Waterways Data 





Development of Administra- 
tion’s Inland Program 
Conference Topic 


THE Administration’s inland water- 

ways development program will be | 
the subject of a series of conferences | 
over the week-end between President 
Hoover and Government and private 
engineers and others at the President’s 
fishing camp on the Rapidan River, 
Virginia. 

President Hoover left on Aug. 22 for | 
Rapidan accompanied by the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the 
American Minister to Canada, Hanford 
MacNider; Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Engineers of the Army; Col. | 
George R. Spalding, of the Army En- 
gineer Corps, in charge of the Illinois | 
River and the Upper Mississippi River | 
District, and Robert E. McConnell, a | 


private engineer of New York, with 
all of whom the President will discuss 
the inland waterways program. 

The inland waterways program in- 
cludes the St. Lawrence River project, | 
for the completion of which prelimi- | 


Mr. 


appeared before Treasury officials 
Aug. 22 and presented their case to 
support contentions that the domes- 


| 


}very few of the laws contain the same 


policy even where almost similar pro- 
visions are written into the laws. Some 


‘standards by which all stock exchanges | 
can be measured. The New York Stock! 
Exchange has made it possible for the, 


half-year $231,000,000 compared with 
$224,000,000 for the corresponding six 
months of 1929. 

If average sales, allowing for sea- 


tic industry is being wrecked by the 


| States have no power vested in their se- committee to have access to its records 
| 


sonal variations, are maintained dur- 


nary negotjations between the United 
States and Canada are under way, the 
Upper Mississipp? improvement proj- 
ect, which contemplates a nine-foot 


States east of the Rocky Mountains, ac-| 
|tion for the benefit of affected farmers! 
| was reported from several States, 


“dumping” of Russian manganese in 
Pi Samuher, a condition which, they | oe 
assert, warrants application of the Purchases b Russia 
‘Antidumping Act of 1921. _ y 
The hearing was conducted by the | 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, | 
Seymour Lowman, before _the Com- 
missioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, 
and other customs experts, and will 
continued on Sept. 9, when the 
i and Steel Institute, represent- 
ing manganese consumers, and the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, repre- 
senting Russian producers, will take 
the stand on the other side of the | 
question. 
Preliminary Investigation | 
Secretary Lowman announced that the | 


i ‘as a part of the preliminary a ; 
ies Cle conducted in pursu-| Soviet Russia has become a large 
ae petition file | buyer of American electrical equipment, 
a | 


Manganese Producers’ and during the first six months of this 





And Electric Export 


‘Department of Commerce 
Finds Gains in Foreign 
Shipments of Both Lines 
During Half Year 








d by the American 
Association, ask- 


ing that the ee vere pig year was the leading export market for 
thority under the An  aalt Ceee adnan | American farm machinery, according to 


prevent the destruction } d 
in this country by the dumping of Rus- : 
sian ore. If the Department concludes | Department of Commerce, . 
that a presumptive case has been made} Due largely to heavy sales to Soviet 
out, it will refuse to liquidate further | Russia, United States exports of electri- 
entries of Russian manganese pending | cal equipment achieved a new record fig- 
a final decision. The law permits @ 100 | ure during the first half of the year, 
per cent increase in duty should the | passing the previous record by nearly 
charge be proven. — . + $1,000,000, and’a record also was estab- 

The Deputy Commissioner of Customs, ‘lished in farm machinery, it was stated. 
in. charge of the legal unit, J. D. Nevius, Five Leading Markets 


eae + es- + - 
told the witnesses that in wv! The total shipments of electrical equip- 


information made public Aug. 22 by the 


tablish a case of dumping they must first 


Aid Farm Equipment, 


land to Study its methods of operation. | 
|The comnfittee feels, according to the 
report that “the success of its efforts 
| marks a new achievement in the history 
of our association.” : 

-The Boston and Chicago Exchanges 
refused, according to the report, to per- 
|mit the committee to “make the studies 
necessary in determining the status to 
| which tiey are entitled.” | 

Uniform laws when adopted shouid, 


Prosecution of Film 
be constructed upon the theory, the com- Companies Is Ended 
| mittee feels, “of exempting sochenges | 
in, operation over, a cmaerabie.2e"="| — By Consent Decree 


jiisting and requiring comprehensive in- | 
formation, ete., as to securities listed.” TER 
(The report of the Committee will , ‘ * ase “ 

be pWinted in full text tr the issue [Producers and Distributors 


of Aug. SE | Are Perpetually Enjoined 
Demand for Salvaged 


Rubber Is Reduced 


ing the year, Mr. Jones estimates that 
the total turnover by all dealers for 
the 12 months will approximate 
$645,000,000. 

| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Federal Indictment 








Los Angeles, Calif.. Aug. 22.—Aecon- 
{sent decree perpetually 


\Low Prices of Crude Said 
Te Decrease Use of Re- 


claimed Product 
—_{—______.. 

The ratio of reclaimed rabber to crude 

rubber consumption in the United States 

|during the first six months of 1930 was 


compai%es from an alleged conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, entered in the Fed- 
eral Court for the Southern District of 
California Aug. 21, was followed by an 
order dismissing similar criminal pro- 
ceedings against the same defendants. 
The criminal indictment filed in 1929 
'against the West Coast Theatres, Inc., 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky, Metro-Gold- 


| 





From Practices Named in t 


enjoining the| lege and State Director of Agricultural 
West Coast Theatres, Inc., and “10 mo-| Extension, to look into the feasibility of 
tion picture producing and distributing the plan. 


In South Carolina tHe establishment of | 


|a public agency to buy and sell southern! 
|produets direct to the drought-stricken | 


areas has been proposed. | 

In Ohio the State Bankers’ Ass@cia- 
tion is arranging to form a credit or-| 
ganization to help farmers not helped | 
sufficiently by local or State resources. | 

Wisconsin agencies announced their | 
readiness to undertake the purchase and 
feeding of livestock from ayeas where | 


|there is insufficient feed or forage. | 


-s 
State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Aug. 22. 
Establishment of a direct buying and 
Selling organization between the South 
and the drought-stricken areas of the 
West has been suggested by Representa- 
tave Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. | 
C., and the idea has been approved by | 
he Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, and by Governor John G. Richards, 
according to an announcement at-the of- 
fice_of the Governor. 
Governor Richards has called upon Dr. 
W. W. Long, president of Clemson Col- 





Direct Market Sought } 
Mr. Fulmer made his suggestion in, 
a telegram to Secretary Hyde. He stated | 
that South Carolina farmers are selling 
tobacco and cotton below’ the cost of 
production. 
“If you could arrange,” he wired to 
Mr. Hyde, “for cheap freight rates and 


channel from Cairo, Ill, to Minneap- 
olis, the Illinois and Missouri rivers | 
and Mississippi River Flood Control. | 
The object of President Hoover’s | 
conferences on the inland waterways 





[Continued on Page 10. Column 1.] 
Forest Fire Menace 
Combatted at Cost | 








Of $19,000 a Day 





Department of Agriculture 
Finds Rate Has Not Dimin- 
ished; Eastern Situation 
Aided by Rain 


| 





With new fires eating into the for- | 
ests in several sections of the country, | 


it fs co ing the Federal Government 
more than $19,000 a day to keep down 
forest fires in the national forests, ac- | 
cording to telegraphic reports from the | 
nine regional offices of the Forest Serv- | 
ice, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Aug. 22. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Many sections reported high hazards, 


| dividual 





Lower Taxation 
Not Endangered, 
President Says 


Hoover Asserts That 
Prospective Deficit in Gov- 
ernment Finances Is ‘With. 
out Basis of Facet? 


Treasury Sees Hope 
In Foreign Payments 


Secretary Mellon Asserts Pub- 
lished Statements Have 
Overemphasized Unfavora- 
ble Factors 


No basis exists for predictions 
that a deficit in Government finances 
will prevent the continuance of the 
| 1 per cent income tax reduction es- 
|tablished last year, according to a 
statement on Aug. 22 by President 
Hoover, while both the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
and the Undersecretary, Ogden L. 
Mills, issued statements discounting 
the probability of taxes returning to 
their former level. 

Mr. Mellon said that published 
statements on revenue prospects had 
overemphasized the unfavorable fac- 
tors. 

Treasury ttitude  _ 
At the Department of the Treasury on 


| Aug. 21, the preceding day, it had been 


stated orally that in the face of reduced 
receipts, both in customs collections and 
igternal revenue, Treasury officials saw 


| little hope for a continuation at the com- 


ing session of Congress of the 1 per 
cent tax reduction on corporation and ins 
incomes of 1929. (V. U. S. 
Daily, 1943:4.) 

The President’s announcement fol- 
lowed a conference which he had at the 
White House earlier in the day with 
Secretary Mellon, and Undersecretary 
Mills, at which the Government’s pres- 
ent fiscal situation was reviewed. The 
announcement, in full text. follows: 

Effect of New Tariff Law 


tary Mellon and Undersecretary Mills, 
and I can state that the 2 is no ground 
now for the predictions in the press this 
morning that a deficit was impending 
which would prevent the continuation of 


| tax reductions established last year. 


The Pi'esident’ said: “Te have reviewed? 
the present fiscal situation with Secre- 


show whether or not manganese 1s be- 
in: sold in this country at a less price 
than for consumption in Russia or ex- 
port to other countries. After this fact 
it must be shown that the practice is} 
injuring the domestic industry. All the 
testimony of the day was on the second 

int. 
oer. Nevius said that the cost of pro- 
duction in Russia would be a permissible 
alternative to the selling price of man* 
ganese there. It was brought out that 
very little if any manganese Is consumed | 
in Russia, which will make it difficult ta.) 
ascertain prices, while a high Treasury | 
official said orally on Aug. 22 that, be- 
cause of the social organization of the | 
Soviet, the cost of production would be | 
virtually impossible to obtain. 

Law Is Cited 


J. Oscar Adkerson, president of the | 
manganese producers’ association, whé 
filed the original petition seeking action 
by the Department, was the first wit- 

ss. 
meeThe Anti-dumping Act, 1921, clearly 
provides,” he said, “that whenever * * * 
the appraiser or person .acting as ap- 





praiser has reason to believe or sus- 


Pigi0 have 125 beds and will cost $7 ¥ 


hes 


spect * * * from information presented 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.) 





Survey to Ascertain | 
Canvas Used for Golf 





! 


Coverings for Mipiature 
Courses Provide Added Outlet 





A preliminary survey throvgh its 31 | 
regional offices of the number of minia- | 
ture golf courses in the country with 
the view of determining the potential 
consumption of canvasing materiafs by | 
these enterprises has been launched by 
the Department of Commerce, it was an- 
nounced, orally in behalf of the textiles 
division Aug. 22. , ; 

The survey is being undertaken in 
connection with the Department’s pro- 
gram to further the uses: for cotton. 
Miniature courses, it has been found, 
provide an important outlet for canvas, 
the division declaring that the quantity 
necessary to provide Winter protection 
for the estimated — courses in oper- 

ion would be very large. 

. long and varied list of worftrs have 
been given employment by the new, in- 
dustry, it was stated. Aside from,those 
employed to attend the courses, a con- 
siderable number of carpenters, painters, | 
brick masons, tinsmiths, landscape gar- | 
deners, decorators,.and others are af- 
forded joba in the original construction. 











Sites for New Hospitals 


For Veterans Announced) 


Location of two of the new veterans | 
hospitals was announced Aug. 22 at the | 
office of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Frank T. Hines. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization, | 
it was stated orally, has decided to locate 
the hospital for western New Yerk in the 
vicinity of Canandaigua. It will have 
400 beds and will be built at a cost of 
$1,700,000. The West Virginia hospital 
will be in the vicinity of Huntingtom It 








@heir importance. 


| and 


| light 


ment during the six months, according to 
figures of the electrical division of the 
Department, were more than $71,000,000, 
of which more than half were taken by 
the five leading markets of Canada, 
United Kingdom, Argentina, Soviet Rus- 
sia,, Mexico and Brazil, in the order of 
Of these countries, 
Soviet Russia, United »Kingdom and 
Mexico. showed increaseS while Canada 
Brazil registered declines, accord- 
ing to the division. 

Sales to Soviet Russia amounted to 
more than $4,000,000 as compared to less 
than $1,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. A large part of the 
trade was in generators and generator 
sets, power, distributor and other trans- 
formers, switches and switchboard panels, 
stationary motors, industrial electric 
furnaces and ovens, copper wire, and igni- 
tion equipment, it was stated. 


Exports to Mexico also showed a con- | 


siderable increase, shipments 
more than $4,000,000 or a gain of 52 per 
cent over a year ago. Foreign sales to 
United Kingdom approxtmated $5,400,- 
000 which Was an increase of about 9 per 
cent, it was stated. ° 

hipments to Canada, the most im- 

rtant market, amounted to more than 
$16,000,000, a decline of approximately 
13 per cent from the six months’ period of 
1929. Exports to Argentina decreased 
only slightly but those to Brazil fell off 
22 sper cent. Purchases by Australia, 


amounting to slightly in excess of $2,000,- | 


000, showed a decrease of 44-per cent, it 
was shown. 

Some of the larger gains shown during 
thé six months’ period were in radio 
apparatus, electric refrigerators, flash- 
batteries, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and transformers. The 
radio apparatus exports were valued at 





~ 
é 
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[Continued on Page 6, Cotumn 





totaling | 


'reduced approximately 5 per cent, due 
; undoubtedly to the low market prices for 
crude, according to an oral statement | 
} Aug. 22 by P. W. Parker, acting chief of | 
the rubber division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The division’s surveys of crude and re-| 
glaimed rubber consumption have re-| 
| vealed that the price of crude invariably | 
laffects the amount of reclaim used in 
'the rubber industry. When crude is high, 
Mr. Barker said, the ratio of reclaim 
| consumed increases and vice versa. 

At the same time, Mr. Barker pointed | 
lout, the effects of low prices on the| 
consumption of reclaim is limited in view | 
lof the fact that reclaim rubber, has be- | 
come more than merely a rub } 





r sub- | 
stitute but an essential compounding in- | 











[Continued on Page 10. Column 6.) 
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Gain of 8 Per Cent Shown 
| In Fresh Vegetable Exports 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
| United States showed an increase of 8 
| ner cent during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, as compared to the pre- 
vious year, according to the Foodstuffs 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Shipments during the year 1929-30 to- 
taled $12,045,000 compared with $11,181,- 
000 in 1928-29. i 3 

Potatots showed the largest gain in 
value, increasing from $2,583,000 in 
1928-29 to $3,228,000 in;the year just 
closed. 

Onions increased from $5,868,000 to 
| $6,503,000. 
Dried peas and beans registered de- 
|creases. ° 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) * 


} 


‘New Plan for Blind Landing | 


Of Plane’ Evolved in Tests 





. 


Department of Commerce Announces Development of | 
_ System Employing Four Radio Beacons; Aid to Sched- 
uled Air Transport Found in Method 





SYSTEM of effective blind land- 
invs by the use of a novel ar- 
rangements of radio beacons was an- 
nounced Aug. 22 by the Department 
of Commerce Aeronauties Branch, cli- 
maxing an extensive period of research 
carried on in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau of Standards. : 
The system, “when given practical 
service application, should serve to in- 
sure ‘the rigorous maintenance of 
scheduled flying by day or night,” the 
Aeronautics Branch declared in the 
announcement in'the current issue of 
the Air Commerce Bulletin. 
Experifients have been conducted at 
College Park, Md., since 1928 in an 
attempt to solve the difficulties of 
poor visibility and thick weather, the 
Aeronauties Branch reported, The ob- 
ject of this research program was to 
provide a simple and effective radio 
system which, when combined with the 


conventional navigational instruments, 
would permit the safe landing of air- 
craft at airports and landing fields un- 
der conditions of little or no visibility, 
the aanouncement explained, 

The blind-landing system, the ar- 
ticle discloses, involves the use of the 
now-standard directional radio range 
beacon in conjunction with a landing 
field runway localizing beacon, height 
indication by means of a landing beam 
and longitudinal position indication by 
means of a boundary marker -beacon. 

“Such a system of blind landing 
aids must, in general, indicate to the 
pilot the position of the aircraft in 
three dimensions as it approaches and 
reaches the instant of landing,” the 
announcement points out. “In accord- 
ance with the practice already adopted 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 8.] 
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| United Artist, 


| cember, . $927. 


wyn-Mayer, First National, Universal, 
Fox, Pathe, Vitagraph, 
Warner Bros., and the Vitagraph Com- 
pany of California, was dismissed by Fed- 
eral Judge Cosgrave upon motion of the 
zovernment prosecutors after* the con- 
sent decree had been entered by which 
the defendants are enjoined from engag- 
ing in any of the practices upon which 
the indictment was based. The decree 
specifically brands these practices as il- 
egal. 

The suit was instituted by the return 
of a criminal indictment on Apr. 19, 
1929, charging the defendants with a 
conspiracy to exclude independent ex- 
hibitors from contracting for motion 
pictures films to exhibit first or second 
run or first suburban run in Los An- 
geles and other cities in the southern 
half of California. The conspiracy, it 
was also charged, excluded independent 
exhibitors from contracting in ompeti- 
tion with exhibitions of the West Coast 
Theatres Corporation and to exclude 
from commerce in motion picture films 
independent exhibitors who showed two 
feature pictures on one program or 
donated gifts ér premiums to patrons. 

It was explained by the Acting Attor- 
ney General, John Lord O’Brian, in 
Washington, Aug. that the indict- 
ment charged that by combination the 
defendants through their control of mo- 
tion pictures had adopted a uniform 
clearance schedule which in effect denied 
the use of pictures to independent ex- 
hibitors for such long periods of time 


929 


ae, 
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Low Point Is Reached 


By Coke and-Pig Iron 








Sharp Drop Characterized Pro- 
duction During July 





The average daily output of by-prod- 
uct coke in July was the lowest since 
December, 1927, while that of beehive 
coke was at the lowest point since the 
Bureau of Mines has been keeping a 
monthly statistical record, according to 
a report just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The cumulative output of both coke and 
pig iron for ‘the first seven months of 
this year is considerably less than for 
the corresponding part of 1929, it was 
stated. The report follows in full text: 

A sharp drop in daily output char- 


acteriz d the coke and pig iron indus- | 
The ms of daily pro-| 


tries in July. 
duction of 121,627 tons of coke at by- 
product plants was the loWest since De- 
At. the same time daily 
beehive coke output was at the lowest 
point since the beginning of the monthly 
statistical record. The average daily 


| production of 85,146 gross tons of pig 


iron at blast furnaces was only slightly 


higher than the rate in November, 1924, | 


according to Iron Age. In compzerison 
with June, 1930, the average daily pro- 


duction of by-product coke declined 7.7 | 
per cent and that of pig iron 12.9 per | 
| cent. 


The total output of by-product coke 


during July amounted to 3,770,426 tons. | 
| 183,420 tons less than in the preceding | 





[Continued on Page 6, Columm 1) 


the setting up of a direct buying and 
selling agency between the South and 
the drought-stricken areas, under your 
Department or the Farm Board, so as! 
to eliminate middlemen, our farmers | 
would be able to ship quantities of corn, | 
hay, sweet potatoes, cottonseed meal | 
and hulls at fair prices to those sections | 
where they are so badly needed, and 
would be helpful to the South.” 

Secretary Hyde replied in a telegram 
to Representative Fulmer as follows: 


with numerous fires put out and some 
still raginge Drought, low humidity, 
lightning, and increasing use of the for- 
ests by recreationists partly accounted 
for the $197,271 from emergency 
propriations expended the first 10 d 
of August. 
that the rate has diminished. 
reports several hundred emergency 
guards were employed, and many men 
were called to fight fires which broke 


“Am informed reduced freight rate | °Ut in many of the 149 national forests 
will be effective today. Your suggestion scattered from coast to coast. 
direct buying and selling organization | Showers Cut Menace, 
good. Suggest you have your Governor With the coming of showers in cer- 


create State committee for purpose of|tain areas of the eastern forests, the 
survéy and offer of hay and feed direct | fire menace has lessened somewhat. In 
to Governors of drought States by such'the extreme West the situation was 
committee. Commodities can be moved reported critical, although the crews have 
without profiteering.” |so far kept the outbreaks well in hand. 

Governor Pledges Cooperation Special guards were on duty in western 


national forests, accounting in part for 
Mr. Fulmer then conveyed the sugges-| eomparativ . 
. c ; s aratively ligh rope sses, 
tion to Governor Richards, who in turn: pa ¥ ight property losses 


i , Thirty-two lightning fires were re- 
asked Dr. Long to investigate the mat-| ported on the callonar forests of Cali- 
ter. bs |fornia in the first 10 days of\ August. 

“I am impressed,” the Governor wrote| One gig fire on the Klamath National 
with reference to Mr. Fulmer’s proposal,! Forest burned more than 2,500 acres, 
“with his suggestion that there should be} and took several days to round up. 
established in this State a ‘direct buying | Sixty-five forest fires, most of them 
and selling organization between the; smail, were burning in California na- 
South and the drought-stricken areas of | tional forests at the end of the 10-day 
the country,’ and that this organization| period. Federal operations ‘to control 
cooperate with the Railroad Commission | them were costing $2,500 a day, as com- 
and other agencies having to do with} pared with $2,000 the week before. 
freight rates so that South Carolina’s Throughout the United 
bountiful supply of corn, hay, cottonseed| number of small fires has been large 
meal, hulls and other products may be|this Summer. The Forest Service credits 
profitably shipped into the drought-;improved organization and local  co- 
stricken areas. operation with keeping most of the fires 

“I have no authority to create such a|down to minimum areas. 
commission for this purpose. Of course,| has been small, and property losses are 
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Broadcast of Talking Pictures 
' ‘Planned by Chicago Stations 


Synchronization of Sound From WMAQ and Television 
From W9XAP Will Be Attempted Aug. 27, 
Radio Commission Is Told 








667M ALKING movies of the air” will | News, “t@ikine movies of the air” will 


be inaugurated in Chicago by | be made vailable. 
the synchronization of the voice Three sthedules a day will be main- 
transmissions from Station WMAQ , tained, following the inaugural, at 
with the television emissions from | which times the coordinated voice and 
Station W9XAP, the new visual broad- _ picture oheinioniona will b& put on 
casting station assigned to the Chicago the» air.. Within a few months, Mr. 


Hedges ¢eclared, the television station 
will broadcast a daily news reel, syn- 
chronized with WMAQ. 

Operating with 1,000 watts power 
on the experimental television channel, 
which ranges from 750 to 2,860 kilo- 
cycles, the television station should 
cover the entire metropolitan area of 
Chicago and 50 miles of surrounding 
territory. 

The “Sanabria System” of television, 
which portrays full-length images, has 
been installed for the new station, 
Mr. Hedges said. Photocells, or “elec- 
trie eyes,” 16 inches in diameter, are 
emnvloyed, and are capable of picking 


| Daily News, which overates both sta- 
tions, 

The newspaper on Aug. 22 filed with 
the Federal Radio Commission an ap- 
plication for a license for the new tele- 
vision station. Service will be begun 
on Aug. 27, and maintained thereafter 
on regular schedule, the Commission 
was notified by Willidm S. Hedges, 
manager of the station. 

Mr. Hedges asserted that the sta- 
tion, having the call letters W9XAP, 
| will-endeavor to give to radio “lookers” 
| the very latest the visual art has to 
offer. The station desires to do its 
part in furthering television, he told 
the Commission, and by virtue of the up for transmission through snace 
association of the visual station with | three characters at the same time 
the auyal outlet of the Chicago Daily | using a 45-hole, 3-spiral disc. 


| 
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ap- | 


Ss 
As yet it does not appewt | 
At last | 


States the | 


Loss of life | 


“The indications of decreasing revenue 
and increasing expenses during the past 
six weeks upon which calculations were 
| very properly based do not take several 
|factors into account. Imports and con- 
sequently customs receipts have been 
temporarily reduced because of advance 
imports to anticipate the new tariff law. 
We have been expediting construction 
expenditure to give the maximum em- 
ployment in the first nine months of 
this fiscal year. The calculations as to 
possible deficit take no account of the 
receipts from payment on foreign debt, 
|nor the revision of expenditures down- 
ward from the estimates of July 1 last, 
which were then placed at $4,203,000,000 
(including the, postal deficit).’ f 
| Indicated Cut in Expense 


“I have not as yet received the re- 
ports from all of the Departments of 
|the result of their drive for economies, 
but from the results already obtained 
in the Departments that have reported, 
we have an indicated reduction of about 
$75,000,000 in expenditures. In such re- 
ductions it must be borne in mind that 
of the tot&l estimated governmental ex- 
penditures approximately $2,200,000,000 
are for such fixed charges as interest 
and redemption of the public debt, pay- 
ment of pensions, etc. No part of it can 
be reduced by administrative action. The 
field of economy is therefore limited to 


{ 





| 
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Tariff Head Selected 
By President Hoover 


|Henry P. Fletcher to Be Chair- 
man of New Commission 


| The appointment of Henry P. Fletcher, 
of Greencastle, Pa., as chairman of the 
new Tariff Commission, to take up his 


rn upon the termination of the pres- 


jent Commission Sept, 16, was formally 
|announced by President Hoover Aug. 22, 

In commenting orally upon Mr. 
Fletcher’s appointment, President Hoover 
stated he had been in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the Government for about 18 or 
20 years. 

President Hoover’s formal announce- 
ment follows in full text: 
Henry P. Fletcher was today apointed 
Chairman of the new Tariff Commission, 
to take office upon the expiration ef 
| the present Commission on Sept. 16, 
Born in Greencastle 

Mr. Fletcher was born in Greencastle, 
Pa., in 1873; was educated’ at Chambers- 
burg Academy and at Lafayette College. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1894, practicing his profession 
until 1898; served during the Spanish- 
American War as a member of Roose= 
velt’s Rough Riders, and thereafter’ was 
a first lieutenant in the Philippines, 
| He entered the Foreign Service of the 
| United States in 1902, serving first as 
se¢retary at Havana, then as Lisben, 
and at Peking; in 1909 he was son 





to be Minister, and later Ambassador, 
Chile; he was appointed Ambassador 
Mexico in 1916, and resigned in 1920, 
becoming Undersecretary of State m 
1921; he was appointed Ambassador to 
Belgium in 1922, to Haly in 1924, from 
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Termed Obstacle 
~ To Rural School 


Office of Education Special- 
ist Says 80 Per Cent of 
Country Children Are) 
Compelled to Walk 








/ 
Inadequate transportation facilities af- 
forded rural school children in the United 
States is a serious obstacle to their edu- 
cational advancement, the spetialist in! 
rural school problems, W. H. Gaumnitz, | 
stated orally at the United States Office 
of Education Aug. 22. 

At present an approximate estimate! 
based upon conditions existing in five 
representative States discloses that, if 
applied to the country as a whole, nearly 
80 per cerit of the rural school children 
are compelled to walk to school, Mr.) 
4Gaumnitz said. The fact that something | 
‘like 20 per cent are provided with trans- 
“portation facilities, Mr. Gaumnitz de- 
clared, does not mean that only this num- 
ber needs transporting. 


There are 12,000,000 pupils enrolled 
in the rural schools, and 80 per cent of 
this number would mean that 9,600,000 
are handicapped by distance. 

One of the greatest problems rural 
edueation faces is that of overcoming 
‘distance, the specialist declared. To do 
this, he said, there are several possible 
solutions. ! 

- Consolidation Would Help , 


Better roads and publicly supported 
transportation facilities for conyeying 
students seem to offer the most ade- 
quate solution, Mr. Gaumnitz pointed out. 
Parallel with this policy, he continued, 
there must go forward the consolidation 
of the small rural schools. ! 


The development of a system of cor- 
respondence courses administered by a 
staff of itinerant teachers appears as 
a remote possibility in solving the prob- 
lem, he said. 

A third solution appears in establish- 
ing living quarters for the students 
away from home and convenient to the 
schools. Mr. Gaumnitw called attention 
to the fact that already approximately 
150,000 rural school children in secondary 
education live away from home. Also,} 
he said, some rural high schools 
have erected dormitories adjacent to 
them so that students: inaccessible be- 
cause ‘of their remote distance can es- 
tablish themselves there during’ the 
school year. 


‘published in the issue of Aug. 22.) 
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" “Aurmortzen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusnisHen WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnNiTeD STATeEp DaILy 


Stronger Deportation Statute |Two Navy Plants ‘Cuba Governs Isle of Pines, 
State Department Declares 


For Alien Criminals Is Urged 





Assistant Secretary of Labor Says Legal Technicalities in 
Laws Should Be Removed and Leniency Ex- 
ercised in Deserving Cases 





The immigration laws should be re- failure to conviet them of-crime makes 
vised so that aliens who persistently vio-| deportation impossible for. the reason 
late the law can be expelled from the|that the Immigration Service cannot 
country without the necessity of a convict an alien of a erime—it can only 
lengthy legal procedure, the Second As- ‘deport him after he has been convicted 
sistant Secretary of Labor, W. W. Hus-|in the courts, \ 
band, declared in a radio address Aug. 21/, There are various other phases of the 
over Station WMAL and affiliated sta-|immigration and alien problems that 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- |might be discusued- if radio time and 
can |the patience of radio listeners permit- 

On the other hand, Mr. Husband be- ted. I do, however, want to say that 


lieves that the law should be more lenient during thé more than eight years that 
in cases involving deserving aliens who |I have been comnected with the Imntigra- 


seek admission to the United States. Aloe ne ee ea ae 
policy of selective immigration should | i 4 nt = OR he Ci ‘i White “ 
be adopted, he declares, sistant Secretary Robe Car ite and 
(A rie? banideiry oF Mista diiiins was other Department and Bureau officials 
4 iv : , - |have labored earnestly and continuously 
|to insure a just and efficient administra- 


An authorized summary of the address tion of our complicated immigration laws. 


follows in full text: | . > 
A total of 16,631 aliens found to be) Leniency Exercised 


unlawfully in the country were expelled 
under deportation proceedings in the fis- | 
cal year which ended June 30. The usual | 


In Deserving Cases 
Hardships in many individual cases 


procedure leading to the expulsion of an|have inevitably resulted from the en- 
alien from the United States is as fol- forcement the restrictive ldw, but the 
|lows: When an immigrant inspector has policy has been to exercise all leniency 
| information to the effect - a particu- | that is legally possible when su¢h-action 


lar alien may be subject té deportation|is deserved. To follow any other policy 
for any cause he applies to the Depart- | 


would be unthinkable when it is con- 
ment of Labor for a warrant to arrest, Sidered that both President Hoover and 
stating whatever evidence of illegal resi- | Secretary Davis have devoted so great a 
dence that may be available. Such a war-| part of their lives to humanitarian ef- 
rant can be issued only by the Secretary | fort. 

of Labor or an authorized assistant. If| On the whole, however, we feel that 
a warrant is issued the alien, when | much has. been accomplished in the way 
found, is taken into custody and granted |of establishing “an immigration policy 
a hearing before the same or another|in keeping with the times, but it is re- 


|to President Hoover’s economy program. 


May Be Closed 
| To Effect Saving 


Department to Recommend) 
Closing of Plants at South 
Charleston, W. Va., and 
Alexandria, Va. 





that the Navy 
armor plate plant at South .Charlesion, 
W. Va., and the torpedo plant at Alex-! 
}andria, Va., be closed down to effect a 
saving of approximately $280,000 an-| 
nually, in line with the ; 


Recommendations 


President’s | 
“strict economy program,” will be made/ 
|to the Secretary of the Navy, it was 
stated orally Aug. 23 by the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke. 

Mr. Jahncke said at the ee pom 
| that a survey is eainetmaide of th avy 
Yard, at Charleston, S. C., with the ob- 
jective of ascertaining the need for the 
continued maintenance of this base in 
According to the annual | 
report of the Paymaster General for the, 
fiscal year 1929, expenditures of $1,490,- 
755 were made for the Charleston yard. 

For the armor plate plant at South 
Charleston, 1929 expenditures amounted 
to $199,813, and for the “Alexandria tor- 
pedo base, the expenditures were $79,- 
527 in 1929. 

The Acting Secretary declared his in- | 
vestigations have shown that there is 
little need for the active operation of 
the South Charleston and Alexandria 
bases. The Navy, he said, can effect | 
savings of approximately $1,000 per day! 
by closing down these yards, pursuant 


4 


active service. 


Inquirer Told Americans Who Went There After Spanish 
War Should Have Taken Notice They Were 
Listed as Foreigners 


The Isle of Pines has been uniformly 
governed by the Republic of Cuba since 
that republic came into existence, and 
Americans who went to the Isle of Pines 
after the Spanish-American War should 
have taken notice of the fact that they 
were» regarded as foreigners, according 
to official statements cited in a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of State, W. 
R. Castle Jr., to Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida. 1 

The letter, as made public‘on Aug. 22 
by Senator Fletcher, follows in full text: 

I have received your letter of Aug. 13, 
1930, in further relation to the desire 
of Mr. Charles R. Pierce, Miami, Fla., to 
obtain inffymation concerning the Isle 
of Pines, and particularly regarding 
American «citizens who purchased prop- 
erty therein. 


The Isle of Pines is situated about 50 
miles from the coast of Cuba, and there- 


and Article VI of the Treaty of Cuba 
proclaimed July 2, 1904, provide that 
the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from 
the proposed constitutional boundaries of 
Cuba “the title thereof being left to 
future!adjustment by treaty.” On Mar. 
2, 1904, a treaty was signed by which 
the United States relinquished all claim 
lof title to the Isle of Pines under the 
said treaty of peace with Spain. A copy 
of that treaty as it finally came into 
force was sent you with the Depart- 
; ment’s letter of Aug. 4, 1930. 


Therefore, it appears that the United 


| of Pines as having been ceded by the 
treaty of peace ‘with Spain and that 
the island has been uniformly governed 


| public came into existence. 


| States never took possession of the Isle} 


iby the Republic of Cuba since that re-| 
The United | 
| States recognized Cuba as rightfully ex-| 
ercising de facto authority until the en-| 


fore—as was indicated by the Supreme | 


Court of the United States in its opin- | Mar. 2, 1904. 


tering into force of the treaty signed} 


ion in the case of Pearcy v. Stranahan, 
205 U. S. 257—under the principles of 
international law applicable to such 
coasts and shores as those of Florida, 
the Bahamas, and Cuba, it would ordi- 
narily be regarded as an integral part 
of Cuba. 

Prior to 1898 the Isle of Pines was a 
Spanish possession apparently governed 


as a municipal district of the Province| States as an integral part of Cuba. The 


of Habana, Cuba. 
With respect to Cuba the joint reso- 


lution passed by the Congress of the 
United States Apr. 20, 1898, provides 


Integral Part of Cuba 
According to Court 
In the case of Pearcy v. 





Strana- 


sidered that it was justified in assum- 
ling that the Isle of Pines had always 


|been treated by the representatives in} 


Cuba of the President gf the United 


|court added that this was “no doubt to 


|be expected in view of the fact that) 
'it was such at the time of the execu-; 


\tion of the treaty and its ratification, 


|han, before mentioned, .the court con-| 





The second and third possible solutions, 
Gaumnitz explained, have weak- 
messes which detract from their mes 
as a whole. To establish correspond- 
ence courses would necessitate a reor- 
ganization of the school system and in- 
volves a possibility quite remote. 
Home Life Is Needed 
Living away from home _ introduces 
adolescent problems that do not make 
this scheme feasible, the specialist con- 
tinued. Because of their youth and im-! 
maturity, a life of this kind would be 
abnormal. Children from 6 to 15 es- 
pecially need the stability of home life 
and the sympathy and guiding care of | 
parental association. Whether they live 
in private homes or in dormitories con- 
structed especially for that purpose, Mr. 
Gaumnitz stated, children of elementary 
education age are at a formative and 
impressionable age in need of proper 
thalance and instruction. This they get 
tin a well-conducted family where their 
‘interests and affections center. 
s The most feasible solution seems to be 
found in the improvement of highways 
wand the establishment at public expense | 
‘of adequate transportation facilities, Mr.' 
*Gaumnitz said. 
* Progress made in this direction, how- 
sever, he continued, has been slight. Of 
‘the nontranSported children in rural 
sareas, an estimate reasonably discloses 
sthat 23.3 per cent live from 1 to 1% 
‘miles from school; 4.2 per cent live more 
‘than 3 miles; and 1.1 per cent live more 
‘than 5 miles. 
}. Mr. Gaumnitz said that it may be; 
staken as an axiom that as distance in- 
lereases attendance decreases. Rural 
hildren living less than a mile, from 
he study just made, attend school 157 
edian days; those living from 1 to 2 
iles, attend 145 median days, and those | 
arom 2 to 5 miles, attend 143 median 
‘days. 
me Care in School Location 
No figures are available on median at- 
renee of city schools for comparison, 
ut Mr. Gaumnitz called atteation to the 
fact that students attend city schools in 
athe United States on an average of 151.5 
ays per term compared with an aver- 
ge rural attendance of 121.7 days. The 
idifference here is very significant, he de- 
‘clared. 
Closely associated ‘with the develop- 
ent of better transportation services 
or rural schools, the specialist said, the; 
mall country school must give way rap- 
idly to the consolidated type. In) 1929 
at has been estimated, he explained, that 
83 per cent of the rural schools were 
fone-teacher scliools, 12 per cent two- 
aeacher, and only 18 per cent of the 
jconsolidated type. 
3} Erection of schools with an eye upon 
tthe geographic distribution of the remote 
ural -population, even with the coming 
jof improved roads, has not been taken 
“into account always, Mr. Gaumnitz said. 
{Educators have in instances paid too 
smuch attention to-a good road and too 
Mttle to the location of the school popu® 
Nation. Since. greatest attention has been 
given by highwag commissions to the 
construction of arterial highways be- 
‘tween States, schools in consequence 
have been placed near such roads often 
needlessly. The cross-country roads af- 
ford opportunity for immediate improve- 
‘ment, so that school transportation can 
*be worked out and school buildings con- 
“structed to meet the needs of those areas, 
she explained. 
* Mr. Gaumnitz said that in making a 
study of the transportation facilities of 
rural school children he was limited to 
the States of California, Colorado, Iowa, 
‘Kentucky, and Wisconsin, facts of which, 
‘because of their representative charac- 
ster, can allow for an approximation for 
‘the country as a whole, 


; 
‘Mr. 


; 


one 





Morrow to Negotiate 
Treaty on Rio Grande 


‘ The Department of State has tele- 
@raphed the American Ambassador at 
‘Mexico City, Dwight W. Morrow, in- 
structing him to begin negotiations with | 
exico for a treaty rectifying the Rio 
rande River, it was stated orally by 
he Department Aug. 22. 
| The treaty is to be based upon the re- | 
port of the International Boundary Com- 
Mission recently submitted to both gov- 
ernments and approved Aug. 21 by Presi- 
‘dent Hoover. (A summary of the report 
‘was printed in the issue of Au. 14.) 
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immigrant inspector. At the hearing he 
may have the benefit of counsel, and may 
present witnesses or otherwise introduce 
evidence tending to shéw jhat he is not 
subject to deportation. 

In other words, the law and regulations 
contemplate that the accused shall have 
his day in court. The complete record of 
the warrant hearing then comes to the 
Department and Bureau of Immigration 
for consideration and the afien in person 
or by counsel may appear before the 
Board of Review, the function of which 
in such cases is to advise the Secretary 
of Labor as to whether or not a cause or 
causes of deportation have been shown. 

If it is found that the alien is subject 
to deportation, the Secretary of Labor 
or an authorized assistant issues a war- 
rant to that effect and expulsion to the 
county of which he is a citizen or sub- 
ject then takes place. Seven or eight 
times a year two special, deportation 
parties cross the country, back and forth, 
between the two oceans, one between San 
Francisco and New York by way of New 
Orleans, and the other between®Seattle 
and New York. On the westbound trip 
the parties are made up of aliens under 
orders of deportation to Mexico and the 
Orient, and on the eastbound, of de- 
portees who are destined to Europe and 
the Near East, 


Congress Enacted 


| New Law in 1929 


Last year Congress enacted a law 


alized there is more that,needs to be) 


jdone, particularly in the field of con- 
structive legislation. 

| The 30 or more existing laws which 
relate to immigration and aliens should 
|be consolidated into one understandabie 


statute. 
The law 

alien ohne. and the radical and other 

vicious classes, should be materially 

strengthened, and that relating to de- 


ovegning the expulsion of 


within quota limits to most legitimate 
industrial needs should be adopted. 
Elderly parents, or at least the wid- 
owed mothers, of American citizens, 
|ought to be permitted to join their chil- 
|dren in this ecguntry instead of spend- 
jing most of their declining years alone 


migration visas under the quotas. 
Unjust discrimination against various 
;peoples ought to be diseontinued whet 
/it can be done without devitalizing the 
|law, and, finally, American wage earn- 
ers should be further protected by pme- 
venting the coming of immigrant work- 
ers who of necessity would seek to en- 


| tions. 


Navy Lands Eelipse 








which made deportation a more sérious | 


matter than before. Prior to that law an 
alien who had heen deported could re- 
enter the country legally and another 
deportation was the only punishment 
provided. There are cases of record in 
which the same alien has been expelled 
from the country five or six times. 
Under the new law an alien who has 
once been deported is forever barred 
from admission to ,the ited States, 
and entry or attempted entry constitutes 
a felony punishable by fine or imprison- 


ment, or both. As may be imagined this | 


rastic law has created hardships some 
of which seem undeserved, but on the 
whole it has aided materially in the en- 
forcement of the immigration laws, espe- 
cially along the land boundaries. 

The various charges under which an 
alien may be expelled from the United 
States are too numerous and complicated 
to permit of explanation in a brief radio 
talk. Lase* year, for example, nearly 
7,000 were deported on the ground of il- 
legal entry, and 2,000 more who, al- 
though lawfully admitted as temporary 


visitors,failed to leave the country vol- | 
| untarily. 


Not all of these 9,000 persons were in- 
herently undesirable. 
them’ would have made desirable addi- 
tions to the population, but they had 
violated the immigration law and the law 
directed their expulsion, and while de- 
portation in such cases is often dis- 
agreeable duty, nevertheless, it is A duty 
that has to be performed. 


There are other classes of cases, how- | 
ever, in which deportation affords un- | 


mixed satisfaction, and due to the vigi- 
lance of the Immigration Service such 
deportations are steadily increasing. I 
refer to the criminal and immoral classes 
of whom 2,456 were deported in the last 
fiscal year. These included 1,712 crimi- 
nals, 700 prostitutes, procurers, or per- 
sons connected with houses of prostitu- 
tion, and 44 narcotic peddlers. 


Let me explain that an alien who is, 


sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
or more because of a crime involving 
moral turpitude committed within five 
years after entry is subject to deporta- 


tion, or if twice sentenced he may be de-| arrived 


ported without regard to length of resi- 
dence here. 
Please note that deportation in such 


In fact many of | 





‘Difficulty Experienced in 


| In Tonga Archipelago 


all the eclipse observing stores and 
; equipment on Niuafou Island, Tonga Ar- 
| chipelago, which was completed at noon 
Aug. 2 by the solar eclipse expedition 
organized under the leadershi) of the 
| United States Naval Observatory to ob- 
serve the total eclipse of the sun Oct, 21, 
|according to a statement from the Navy 
Department Aug. 22. The full text of 
| the statement follows: 


The solar eclipse expedition organized 
j}under leadership of the United States 
| Naval Observatory to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun at Niuafou Island, 
Tonga Archipelago, on Oct. 21, landed 
| all eclipse stores and equipment on fNiua- 
fou by noon today from the Navy mine- 


ditio 


Navy, in administrative charge of the 
expedition, advised the Navy Depart- 
ment by dispatch today that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in getting the 
60 tons of supplies ashore at the one 
precarious landing place on Niuafou, 

“Owing to very restricted and preca- 
rious landing conditions at the only avail- 
able spot near Angaha,’ Commander 
Keppler’s dispatch states, “it was nec- 
essary to employ native boats and boat- 
men; but excellent weather favored op- 
|erations, which were completed in’a day 
|and a half, though heavy swells dragged 
the ‘Tanager,’ with her 5,000-pound an- 
chor and buoy, clear of the reef for sev- 
eral hours yesterday.” 

The eclipse expedition, which left San 
Francisco July 31, is composed of 9 
nationally-known scientists and is ac- 
companied by a specially detailed party 
of 11 enlisted men of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps. The expedition 
at Tutuila,, American Samoa, 
Aug. 13, and took passage on the “Tan- 
ager” for Niuafou, which is a small vol- 
canic island about 300 miles west-south- 





cases is limited to crimes which involve | west of Tutuila. 


moral furpitude. I shall not undertake 
to define that term, but, for example, a 
convicted petty thief is subject to de- 
portation, often for the first offense, 
because the crime of theft involves 
moral turpitude. On the other hand, an 
alien may spend a large part of his time 
in prison as the result of repeated con- 
victions as a bootlegger, or even, in 
some cases, as a dope peddler, and yet 


be immune from deportation because it | 


has been held that such offenges, no mat- 
ter how flagrant they are, ‘do not in- 
volve moral turpitude. ‘ 


Revision of Laws 


Is Adupcated i 


Obviously there is sore need for a 
statute under which aliens who persist- 
ently violate dny Federal or State law 
for which they may be imprisoned shall 
be expelled from the country without 
the necessity of indulging in hair-split- 
ting legal discussions as to whether or 
not the offenses involve moral turpitude. 
With such a statute a material increase 
in the deportation of alien law-breakers 
would be insured. 

Why are not the notorious gangsters 
that infest the great cities deported? is 
an often-repeated question. It is true, 
of course, that a good many of them 
have foreign-sounding names, but it is 
also true that most of the conspicuous 
ones are United States citizens either 
by birth or the naturalization of their 
fathers while they’ were still minors, In 





‘Survey Seeks to Determine Effect 


Of, Overtime on 


postation for relatively unimportant | 
|causes made less severe. . 
A policy of selecting immigrants 


in the Old World while waiting for im- | 


|gage in already overcrowded occupa- | 


Observation Stores. 


Getting Apparatus Ashore. 


Difficulty was encountered in landing | 


sweeper “Tanager,” tender for the expe-’ 


Comdr. C. H. J. Keppler, United States | 


Respecting the Charleston Navy Yard, 

Mr. Jahncke asserted that it was his 
personal opinion that little need exists 
for its active service. The Department, 
however, he said, now is engaged in a 
|survey of the yard, and no decision has 
‘yet been reached, 
Recommendations concerning the other 
|two bases, however, he stated, will be 
submitted to the Secretary, Charles 
Francis Adams, 


| Recently the Department has 


an- | 
|nounced a-series of steps with the ob-! 
jective of reducing operating expenses, 
including a curtailment of the cruising 
radii of vessels of the fleet, as well as 
| the placing in inoperative status of three 
battleships. 

Mr. Jahncke asserted there are nu- 
merous maval activities dating from the 
World War that have no place in a peace- 
time naval organization. The entire na- 
val service, ashore and afloat, he de- 
\clared, is being syrveyed and investi- 
gated in accordance with the general 
economy program. 


'Schoel for Dry Agents 
To Open in September 


Menth’s Training Planned for 
Two Men From Each District 


| 

“The next bid event” in the Bureau of | 
Prohibition of the Department ‘of Jus- 
\tice will be the opening on Sept. 2 of 
its..agents’ training school, according, 
to an oral statement on Aug. 22 by Di- 
|rector Amos W. W. Woodcock. 


The school, to be in charge of H. M. 
|Dengler, is to give a month’s training, 





ito two men from each of the 12 ad- 
ministrative districts, and the students, 
in turn, are to instruct agents in the 
field, it was stated. 

Two days after the opening of the; 
‘school, Director Woodcock is to leave on 
jan inspection tour. He will go first to} 
‘the Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Ten- 
|nessee area, and afterwards, according 
to present plans, to New England and 
lthen to Chicago. 

“T will take all the time necessary | 
to make a thorough inspection,” he said. | 

Questioned on the subject of what, 
may be considered, ‘‘probable cause” by 
agents in making dry arrests, Mr. Wood- 
‘cock said that he considered the law laid 
down by the Supreme Court in the Car- 
roll case a clear statement of what rules 
| officers may follow and indicated that this | 
will be the basis of instruction to agents | 
in the coming school. 


‘New York Parole Law 
Conference. Proposed 





| 





Crime. Commissioners Invited 


| To Confer on Needed Changes | 


State of New York:* 

Albany, Aug. 22. 
An invitation has been extended the 
members of the State Crime Commission 
for a joint meeting with the State Parole 
Board to corfsider the problem of néeded 
changes in the parole law of New York 
State, according to an announcement, 
Aug. 21, on behalf of the Parole Board. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Conscious that changes should be 
made in the parole law and desirous of 
a more thorough understanding as to 
possible future legislation regarding pa- 
role work, the State Parole Board has 
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Worker and Product 





Department of Commerce Unit Will Undertake Study in| Time to Amend 1930 Law 
Northern State to Aid Small Canneries 





| The effect of overtime work on the 
| efficiency of the employes and the qual- 
|ity of the product is expected to be de- 
|termined in a survey of the canning 
|industry in a northern State being un- 
|dertaken by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce, according 
to an announcement issued Aug. 22 by 
the Bureau of Foreign and ;Domestic 
Commerce. 

The study is primarily in the intere 
of the small cannery and is to furnis 
data regarding losses resulting from 
‘small marketipg methods and the po- 
tential advantages from consolidations, 
j}according to the announcement, which 
follows in full text: ‘ 

A survey of the engineering, manage- 
ment, and labor problems of the canning 
{industry in a northern State is being un- 
dertaken by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Bureau of the Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at the request and with the co- 
operation of the industry. The work is 


‘ 


st 





the case of gangsters who are aliens, the|primarily in the interest of the small 


f 





h| 


cannery, and facts will be developed as to 
| the losses sustained as a result of small 
‘cannery marketing methods. According 
| to an article in Food Industries, many of 
|these plants must séll their output at! 
lonee, regardless of market conditions, 
due to pressure from those who have 
provided the financia! suppoet. Facts 
will be gathered as to the potential ad- 
vantages from consolidations, from the 
use of larger units, and from increasing 
the number of products at each plant. 

The survey will include the study of 
lequipment, to determine the practica- 
|bility of reducing bottle ‘necks in opera- 
ition, though it is recognized that these) 
cannot be eliminated entirely, due to the 
highly seasonal character of the industry, | 
Management studies will attempt to show | 
|the effect, on the efficiency of the em- 
\ploye and the quality of the product, of 
the large amount of over-timé work 
caused by the extreme peaks .in the in- 
dustry. 











;cipal district of the Prov 


|the Legislature to amend a 1930 law lim- 


|to announcement at the Governor’s office, | 


(4): “That the United States hereby| and that the treaty did not provide 
disclaims any disposition or intention | otherwise in terms,” to say nothing of 
to exercise sovereign jurisdicton or con-| the general principles of international 
trol over said island, except for the|l#w before mentioned. 
pacification thereof; and asserts the de-| In his letter to you of Aug. 11, 1930, 
termination when that is accomplished | Mr. Pierce’ states that the United States 
to leave the government and control of |for a time recognized the Isle of Pines 
the island to its people.” (38 Stat. 378.) | as United States territory and he desires 


Isle Not Mentioned + bos obtain possession of certain govern- 


mental publications which he _ under- 
In Treaty of Peace | stands to exist supporting this state- 
The treaty of peace between_ the| 


ment. 

United States and Spain proclaimed Apr.| So far as I am aware the only writ- 
11, 1899, makes no specific mention of Y 1 , 

the Isle of Pines, but by Article I of the#ment officials affirming the sovereignty 
treaty, Spain relinquished all claim of | of the United States over the Isle of 
sovereignty over and title to @uba, and| Pines consist of letters written in 1899 
by Article II Spain ceded to the United | 4"d_ 1900, in answer to inquiries on the 
States the Island of Porto Rico and other, Subject, by the then Assistant Secretary 
islands then under Spanish sovereignty | ° War, G.*D. Meiklejohn, or by his di- 
in the West Indies, as well as the Island|Tection. It should be observed in this 
of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. oer so og that Mr. Meiklejohn had no 


. pe ; authority to speak for the Goveynment 
During the military occupation of Cuba | of oe United Ptates in the amines or to 
by the United States the Isle of Pines|pind the Government of the United 
was apparently administered as g mumMi- | States by anything he saw fit to say on 
ince of “Habana.| the subject (page 16, Senate Document 
(Report of census of Cuba published by | No. 205, 59th Congress, 1st Session,. en- 
War Department in 1900.) titled “Adjustment of Title to the Isle 

When the government of Cuba was! of Pines’). 
turned over to the Cubans May 20, 1902,! On the other hand, attention is called 
there was an exchange of communica-|to the fact that the Isle of Pines was 
tions between the Military Governor and| particularly and definitely regarded and 
the President of Cuba to the effect that| treated as a municipality of the Province 
the Tsle of Pines was to continue de of Habana by the United States when it 
facto under the jurisdiction of the gov-| took the census of Cuba under order of 
ernment of Cuba, subject to treaty ar-j President McKinley, dated Aug. 17, 1899. 
rangements as to the future disposition| The report of that census states in part: 
of the island. | “The government of Cuba has jurisdic- 
The_Platt .Amendment. (Article VI) | tion not only over the island of that 
: | name, but also over the Isle of Pines ly- 
ing directly south of it * * *,” and fur- 
| ther, “The total population of Cuba, in- 
| cluding the Isle of Pines and neighbor- 


nr e 

Three States*Show 
| ing keys was, on Oct. 16, 1899, 1,572,797.” 
| As stated by Senator Foraker on page 6 


15 Per Cent Idle 
|of his report contained in Senate Docu- 


Returns Announced for Kan- | ™¢"t No. 205, supra: 
° ° “Attention is particularly called to the 
sas, Missouri and Delaware 





ae |to August, 1899, shows tHat at the time 
Rayer sd unemployment figures for | —_— it gg there were in the Isle 
the States of Kansas, Missouri, and|of Pines only 14 persons who were n 
Delaware show that the percentage ajo of = oe ours. - we 
; as : ;or Spain. raetically all o e protes- 
ert is 1.5 ae cent of thefr | tants must, therefore, have gone to the 
Oval popu ation, according to a state-| Isle of Pines subsequent to the taking 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Cen- | of that census, and, therefore, with full 
aw, ime. - total ceiete= of | knowledge that the Isle of Pines was 
ese ree States was 5,739,287, and|being regarded and treated, for govern- 
the number of: unemployed was 87,008,! mental purppses, as belonging to Cuba 
it was stated. ; j}and as a part thereof. If the 14 persons 
‘ eat, poviee Kopuintion of en of other coutnries than Spain and 
3,620,96 a 62,031 jobless, it was|Cuba were citizens 02 the United States, 
pointed out, which was 1.7 of the total| they should have taken notice of the fact 
population, while there were 2,741 people! that they were enumerated as foreigners, 
in Delaware unemployed, which was 1.1) which of itself indicated that the Isle 
el = te peneioite of 5 arg anes fier » not domestic territory of 
ne City of St. Louis, Mo., there were|the Unite ates.” 

822,032 people, of which 27,669, or 3.4 
per cent were out of work, it was shown.’ 
The State of Kansas had a population 
of 1,879,946, had 22,236 out of work, able! 
to work and looking for jobs, which was | 
1.2 per cent, it was stated. | 


a 







Title Register@ 
Established 








extended an invitation to Senator Caleb 
H. Baumes and other members of the | 
Crime Commission for a joint meeting. | 
It is the belief of the Commissioners 
that the in¢reasing demand for and in- | 
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Increase Shown 
In Population of 
National Capital 





Bureau of Census Reveals 
Gain of 11.3 Per Cent 
Since 1920 





Following a decade in which, there was 
no war to cause increased activities on 
the part of the Federal Government, the 
population of the District of Columbia 
| shows an increase of 11.3 per cent since 
1920, according to final figures made 
| public on Aug. 22 by the Bureau of the 
| Census. ; 

The largest increases in the District’s 
population, it was pointed out, have been 
in the periods of military and naval op- 
erations, particularly im the decade that 
included American participation in the 
World War. 

Department’s Statement 

The statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
| text: 


“ 

Final figures issued by the Bureau of 
the Census fix the population of the Dig- 
trict of Columbia on Apr. 1, 1930, at 





49,298, or 11.3 per cent, since the census 
of 1920. This rate of increase is much 
|smaller than the rate of 32.2 per cent 
between 1910 and 1920, but the growth 
in that decade, included the unusual 
| growth of the war years. Another factor 
‘which has reduced the rate of growth of 
the District itself has been the expan- 
sion of population intg the rapidly grow- 
ing Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 

The population of the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800, the first census after its 
organization, was 14,093. At each census 
since that time, the District has shown 
a material growth. As the life of the 
District is so closely linked with govern- 
{mental activity, the decades of most 
‘rapid growth have been those in which 
| governmental functions have been ex- 
panding. 

During the first two decades of its 
history, there was a rapid increase of 
|population due to the establishment of 
the permanent seat of government, and 
|further stimulated by additional admigis- 
trative burdens during the War of fie. 
|Between 1860 and 1870, the Civil War 
brought many thousands of new resi- 
|dents to the Capital City, and increased 
|e population by 75.4 per cent in one 
| decade. From 1870, the rate of ‘increase 
gradually declined to 18.8 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. Between 1910 
and 1920, the expansion of ipa oon 
functions made necessary by the World 
War added to the District nearly twice 
|as many new residents as in any previous 
|decade of its history. 

Congress Controls City 

|. Since Feb. 11, 1895, the City of Wash- 
jington has been coextensive with the 
District of Columbia. Because the ad- 
ministration of local affairs is under the 
direct control of Congress, there are no 
| wards or other local governmental sub- 
|divisions. The only officially recognized 
|local subdivisions are the police pre- 
cincts, the boundaries of which are al- 
| Ways subject to change. It is thus.ex- 
|ceedingly difficult to make any compaN- 
son as to absolute increase or rates of 
growth as between different sections of 
j the District. 

In order to make possible such com- 
parisons in future years, the Bureau of 
the Census, in cooperation with various 
local agencies, both governmental and 
‘private, has established unofficial local 
| subdivisions, called tracts, which are to 
| be retained unchanged from census to 
census. These tracts are considerably 
|Smaller than the police precincts and are 
| So outlined as to form homogeneuos areas 
|of convenient size, for study, for tabula- 
ption of records, and for the presentation 
of statistics. There are 30 of these 
jtracts in the District, averaging a little 
|more than two square miles in-area and 
16,000 in population. 
| A copy of the first series population 
| btilletin for the District of Columbia, 
giving the number of inhabitants in each 
tract, may be obtained by writing to the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C, 
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regarding such possible changes in the | 
law were distussed at much length by 
the Board and their natural interest in 
such legislation prompted the invitation 
to conference, 


Chairman Irving I. Goldsmith and 
Commissioners Bernard J. Fagan and | 
Frank I. Hanscom were all in attend- 
ance at the session. ’ 
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State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 22. | 


A call for a seeend special session of | 


Ausrr’ D. La 
ALBERT SPRAG 
PuHILip H. Ga 


iting municipal expenditures for im- 
provements to 15 per cent of the aver- 


age assessed valuation of the community 
for the three preceding years was issued 
Aug. 21 by Governor Morgan F. Lar- 
son. The session will be convened Sept. 
8, according to ‘the Governor’s proclama- 
tion. 

Earlier this Summer a special session 
was held for the same purpose, but the | 
House of Assembly did not pass the bills 
designed to amend the new debt limit 
act, 


The second call was issued, according 
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on request of more than a score of mum- 
cipalities, including the borough of Fort; 
Lee, which desires more power to bor-| 
row money for financing of approaches 
to the new Hudson River bridge between 
New Jersey and New York, 
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Not Endangered, 
President Says 


Mr. Hoover Asserts That 
Prospective Deficit in Gov- 


out Basis of Fact’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

about $2,000,000,000, of which something 
like $400,000,000 are commitments for 
construction work of one kind or another 
which were increased and must be main- 
tained in order to maintain employment.” 

In a formal statement issued Aug. 22 
Secretary Mellon announced that he has 
“a very real hope” the Treasury wiil be 
able to recommend to Congress when it 
convenes a continuation of the 1 per cent 
reduction on income taxes voted last 
December upon advice of the Department. 

“While no one could definitely promise 
at this time that the 1 per cent tax re- 
duction granted at the last session of 
Congress can be maintained during the 
calendar year 1931, I can say that after 
a careful review of such figures as are 
available at,this time I have a very rea 
hope that we may be able to make such 


a recommendation to Congress in Decem- | 


ber,” Secretary Mellon’s statement said. 

The Secretary’s formal statement was 
a comment on news reports in the morn- 
ing papers that a continuation of the 1 
per cent reduction on 1929 incomes, 
enacted by Congress upon President 
Hoover’s recommendation after the se- 
vere stock market liquidation of last 
Fall, for “psychological effects,” is vir- 
tually an impossibility in view of re- 
duced Treasury receipts. These reports, 
which were based on an informal state- 
ment by a high Treasury official, “over- 
emphasize the unfavorable factors,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Mellon. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Mellon’s Statement ‘ 

“The stories appearing in the morning 
papers relating to the revenue prospects 
for the current fiscal year gverempha- 
size the unfavorable factors. It is alto- 
gether too early to make any definite 
statements. The final estimates need 
not be prepared until just prior to the 


meeting of the Congress in December, | 
at which time the Department will be} 
in a much better position to determine 


the budgetary situation. The revenue 
during the fiscal year 1931 will be re- 
duced, as compared with that of the 
fiscal year 1930, but it should not be for- 
gotten that we closed the latter year 
with a substantial surplus. While no one 
could definitely promise at this time that 
the 1 per cent tax reduction granted at 
the last session of Congress can be main- 
tained during the calendar year 1931, 
can say that, after a careful review of 
such figures as are available at this 
time, I have very real hope that we may 
be able to make such a recommendation 
to the Congress in December.” 

The statement of the Treasury head 


followed the conference with President | 


Hoover and Undersecretary Mills, who 
had just returned to his desk from~a 
vacation trip in Europe. Mr. Mills: was 
also closeted with Mr. Mellon. 
Treasury officials are of the opinion 
that in view of business conditions, if 
the reduction granted last December can 
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Menace of Fires 


To Relieve Drought Victims Ty Forest Areas 





State Bankers’ Associa 


| tion Offeyed 


the State and request that they organize 
for this important work, but there is 
no means at my disposal to remunerate 
them. Therefore I do not feel at liberty 
|to impose this important work that will 
|consume practically all of their time 
| without at the same time offering proper 
| remuneration. 


importance that I feel that it is only 
|necessary to bring it to your attention 
|and that you will put to work the agen- 
cies at your command to assist in form- 
ing some plan that will carry out the 
| suggestions made in Representative Ful- 
mer’s telegram to me. Any way that 
I can cooperate I will be delighted to 
do so.” 


‘Added Credit Planned 
To Aid Ohio Farmers 


| Corporation Projected for Pur- 
| poses of Drought Relief 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 22. 


The Ohio State Bankers’ Association | 


arranging for the formation of a 


is 


fiance corporation to extend credit in ad- | 


| dition to local or State resources for the 
relief of drought-stricken farmers, ac- 


cording to a statement issued by Gov-| 


ernor Myers Y. Cooper to the nsembers 
| of the State Committee on Relief Work, 
detailing the plans under which the com- 
mittee is to function, 

“It has already been arranged by the 
State Highway Department,” the state- 


tment said, “to, allocate $1,000,000 for} 


\State highway building purposes in the 
distressed areas in order that farmers— 
jheads of families—may be given em- 
ployment, where a prudent expenditure of 
| highway funds will be helpful. 

“The Federal Government will have 
available at this time approximately 
50,000 of Federal road money for a like 
purpose. The local committee can be of 
, great assistance in the allocation of these 
{funds and also as to employment. 








| which is now being arranged by the State 
|Bankers’ Association, Edward D. Seiter, 
chairman, provides for the formation of 
@ finance corporation with initial capital 
of $250,000, which will extend credit in 
addition to local or State resources for 
the purchase of seed, feed, movement of 
livestock and such other requirements as 
may properly be handled by this organi- 
|zation in cooperation with the Federal 
|Farm Loan Board, the Intermediate 
!Credit System or othgr Federal agencies. 
“Red Cross units will be organized in 
}each drought county by Mr. John Ahlers, 
jof the general committee. The National 
|Red Cross has made a preliminary allo- 
cation of $5,000,000 for the various 
States affected, pending determination 
lof the aggregate need. 

“There has been a reduction of 50 per 


tion in Ohio Arranging to Provide 
Additional Credit; Relief for Livestock Situa- 





| [Continued fr 
ernment Finances Is *With- I could call upon prominent citizens of | Work in Montana, with instructions to 


| “This matter is of such tremendous | 


“The method for provision of credit, 


be applied on 1930 incomes as well with-/cent in freight rates on food and feed 


out increasing the public debt, it should|inward to the drought counties and live-| 


by Wi ; : 
Aaah scents Department of Agriculture 


Finds New Fires in Many 
Sections; Eastern Situa- 
tion Aided by Rain 


om Page 1.] 


transmit it to county agents of that 
State, Mr. Warburton stated orally 
Aug. 22. ’ 

Mr. Warburton also made available a 


. Continued from Page 1.] 
telegram received from, the county agent | ° [ ‘ 
of Hardeman Gounty, ex., telling of ex. | believed not to have been greater than 
: in the average seasons. 


treme dr istress r asking |" p; : : : 
reme drough*distress there and asking Fires in the national forests during 


for immediate atés ss : July cost the Federal Government $286,- 
The telegram from Wisconsin, Mr./360 for suppression, as against $178,582 
| Warburton said, contained the informa-| for July, 1929. The cost of fire suppres- 
jtion that a large corporation in Mil- at : 
waukee had 
which to ma 
of livestock. Mr. Warburton said he) than to the magnitude of the fires. Bar- 
regarded this as an indication that finan- ) ring unusual drought conditions, the peak 
cial institutions are willing to give what-| of the fire danger in most of the western 
ever aid they can to relieve drought} forests usually falls in August. The 
distress. , total cost of fire suppression in the na- 
The benefit which may be derived from: tional forests for the last fiscal year, 
the $1,000,000 depends on the manner |ended June 30, was $3,116,007. 
of its use, he said. It would not go far| 
in financing feeding all over the State,| fighting fires is to some degree a meas- 











set aside $1,000,000 from | of August, amounting to $197,271 for the 


he said, but if it is used as the capital! ure of the as yet undetermined property | 


corporation, | losses from burning of timber, water- 
shed, and pasturage. Damage has been 
heavy in Michigan and Wisconsin as 
well as in the West. Rains in the inter- 
mountain, Allegheny, and southwestern 
| regions have simplified problems for the 
| present, but scores of small fires starting 
|} in recreational areas in most of the for- 
ests are reported daily. The heaviest 


}of an intermediate credit 
ithe corporation might borrow 6, 8, or} 
10 times that amount from intermediate | 
;credit banks and use the entire sum 
to finance feeding. 


Large Supply of Hay 
Found for Dry Areas 


Northwest, in the Idaho-Montana region, 
and in California. Ninety per cent of 
Drought Victims Will Be Sup- | the national forest fire-fighting expenses 


° re last year were incurred in these regions. 
plied With Daia About It | Mctiuhe Bhat 


Smokers are blamed for costly fires in 
The Department of Agriculture has | the new Moquah Forest area in Wiscon- 
located several thousand cars of hay! sin, and also for many fires in California, 
available for shipment into the drought | where 461 out of 652 fires since Jan. 1 
area and will provide information to; have been attributed to human careless- 
prospective purchasers on request, the|ness. Severe lightning is reported’ as 
Department announced Aug. 22. The | responsible for recent fires in the 
supplies were found in a special survey | Deschutes Forest in Oregon. 
by the Department to aid livestock own-| In the eastern region, comprising the 
ers in obtaining food. The statement!eastern and southern States, 1,366 fires 
follows in full text: on national forests are ported so far 


| 


Several thousand cars of hay available; this season. They have burned over 
for shipment into the drought-stricken| 46,453 acres and the Government has 
areas in the Central West have been re-! spent $50,133 to suppress them. Gen- 


ported to the United States Department!eral rain over important areas of the 
of Agriculture by shippers in surround-| Monongahela National Forest, in West 
ing surplus producing areas. 
Supplies of timothy hay have been| fire menace temporarily. A report from 
reported by shippers in New York, north-|the Allegheny National Forest, in Penn- 
ern Ohio, northern Indiana and Michigan,|sylvania, said: “Every day a fire day; 
where nearly normal crops were pro-}light sprinkle; no relief. yet.” 
duced. Alfalfa supplies are reported 


principally from Kansas, Nebraska, New| east, many foresters’ reports read as 
Mexico and Arizona, which are the lead-! follows: 
ing surplus alfalfa producing States in| “Ozark (Arkansas): Hot and dry. 


the central and _ southwestern West.) Drought is forcing valley ranchers to 
Rather plentiful supplies of prairie hay apply for grazing permits where water 
are reported from Nebraska and moder-|js still available. Only a few 
ate quantities from Kansas and Okla-|jn the forest are running.” 
homa. ; | “Kisatchie (Louisiana): Hazard high.” 
These reports from shippers are the} “Choctawhatchee (Florida): Danger- 
result of a special survey made by the! ous fire weather still prevails, Many 
Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Serv-|jightning storms.” ; 7 
jice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| ““Shenandoah (Virginia): Fire condi- 
nomics, in order to aid farmers in drought) tion becoming more critical in drought.” 
areas to obtain supplies promptly from | aenee 
most advantageous points. The names 
of shippers and their addresses may be 
obtained by writing the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Additional and broader surveys are 














be of the type that are on a sound and 
secure basis. Indiscriminate extension 
of credit regardless of the assets of the 
borrower cannot be expected. The bor- 


}sion mounted rapidly in the early part) 


ke loans to finance feeding | first 10 days, owing to the number rather | 


Money spent by the Forest Service in: 


recent expenses have been in the Pacific | 


| Virginia, is said to have relieved the! 


Where rain had not fallen in the South- | 
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National Institute of Health 


| 





_ Aecepts Initial Contribution’ Given Navy and — 





| Stull Unrelieved Gift of $100,000 by Chemical Foundation, Inc., to Newly 


| Created Project Will 





The first gift to the National Insti- 
|tute of Health has been accepted by the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance 
| with the recently enacted law which per- 
| mits the Federal Government to accept 
|contributions for research and other 
| sciegtific work, according to a statement 
|just issued by the Public Health Service. 
| The gift amounts to $100,000 and was 


| 


| given by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 


through its president, Francis P. Garvan, | 


it was stated. / 

The statement follows in full text: 

By the act of Congress approved May 
26, 1930, entitled “An act to establish 
and operate a national institute of 
health, to create a system of fellowships 
in said insitute, and to authorize the 
Government to accept donations for use 
in ascertaining the cause, prevention and 
cure of disease affecting human beings, 
and for other purposes,” the Hygienic 
Laboratory will hereafter be known as 
the National Institute of Heaith of the 





favorable weather conditions of the sea- 
‘son. However, many farmers are not 
cutting it, he said, because it was not 
feasible to ship the hay to the affected 
areas under the present freight rates. 
Shipments would be made, Mr. Carlisle 
vsaid, if President Hover acted upon the 
suggestion of Lewis J. Taber, president 


of the National Grange, that special low! 


rates be set on hay going to the regions 
deprived of natural pasturage due to 
lack of rain. 

Farmers of New Hampshire and of 
New England in general are due for a 
period of better price; for dairy products 
following several months of returns be- 
low normal, Mr? Carlisle predicted. 
| In the past week a definite demand 
| for milk and cream has made its appear- 
}ance in New Hampshire after these 
commodities have virtually been a drug 
on the market for. months, from the 
standpoint of produé@ers, and indications 
are that a gradual upward trend in the 
net price paid farmers, will become ef- 
fective shortly. The severe drought 
which is now gripping the agricultural 
| States of the West and Middle West, is 
expected to react favorably on agricul- 
j ture of New ,England, he said. 

A 
Mississippi 
State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 22. 

An intensive campaign by the county 
| farm agents in southern Mississippi to 
promote Winter grazing crops will do 


| much toward offsetting the large losses | 
streams | 


jin the 1930 feed crop, according to a 
; statement by the District Extension 
| Agricultural Agent, J. Ed Ruff. 

| “Supplementing the feed crop, extraor- 
dinarily short this year, will be a 
|major endeavor in every county,” Mr. 
Ruff said. “We plan to leave selection 
of the crops, whether wheat, rye, bar- 
ley or oats, to the individual farmer, but 


And Other Scientific Work 


7 . 
Be Used in Research | 
United States Public Health Service. The | 
author of this measure was Senator | 
| Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana. 

The general purposes of the act are 
to provide large facilities for investiga- 
tions of diseases of man and matters 
pertaining to the public health, to en-} 
courage researeh and the training of in-| 
dividuals engaged therein, to enable the 
Government to accept bequests in aid| 
thereof, and to bring about cooperation | 
with scientific institutions in the prose- | 
cution of research work. | 

Larger Facilities Provided | 
| Public health investigations by the | 
Public Health Service were first au-| 
thorized in 1901. Since then substantial 
progress has been made and many new | 
facts have been discovered which have | 
had an important bearing on the pre-| 
vention and control of disease. The né- 
cessity for this work far outstripped the 
facilities for its conduct. Under the} 
above-mentioned aythority, these facili- | 
ties may be greatly enlarged. 

In its development the new institute 
will have the advantage of-the traditions 
of the Hygienic Laboratory. In reality! 
the Hygienic Laboratory becomes the 
National Institute of Health which, with, 
enlarged facilities, will be devoted to 
investigations of the underlying prob- | 
lems not only of communicable diseases | 
but of degenerative diseases and environ- 
mental conditions affecting health. 

In aid of this work the Secretary of 
| the Treasury may hereafter accept gifts 
| to be held in trust and used for the pur- 
poses mentioned; the expenditures to be 
safeguarded in all respects as are other | 
Governmental funds. These gifts may 
also be used for the establishment of fel- | 
lowships to encourage individual scien- | 
tists. 

To Encourage Postgraduates 

Appointments and services under these 
fellowships will be governed by laws and | 
regulations affecting the United States 
Public Health Service. Individual abil- 
| ity is the most valuable asset of a peo- | 
ple of a country. The object is to en- 
{courage postgraduates of, extraordinary 
ability and to aid them to follow perma- 
nently their scientific bent in the inter- 
'ests of humanity. 
| In order that those who make gifts 
may have a living part in the develop- 
— of the institute, provision is made 
| whereby donations of $500,000 or over 
| will be acknowledged permanently by the 
jestablishment within the institute of 
suitable memorials. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
cently accepted a gift of $100,000 offered 
by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., | 
through its president, Francis P. Garvan, 
under the provisions of the act of May 
26, 1930, which authorizes the Govern- 
ment to accept donations and to create 
a system, of fellowships, ete., in the Na- 
|tional Institute of Health. The condi- 
jtion is made that the income from are 

| 


{fund be used for one or more fellow- 
| ships in basic chemical research in mat- 
|ters pertaining to public health, the de- 
\tails of which are left to the Surgeon 
| General and his Advisory Committee. 
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Marine Officers 


Department Announces 302 
Retired Officers Will Be 
Promoted Without In- 
crease in Pay 


Elevation to their highest wartims 
rank of 302 retired officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, without increase of 
their retired pay, pursuant to Congres- 
sional legislation enacted on June 21, 
1930, was announced Aug. 22 by the 


Department of the Navy. The act pro- 
vides that war-time rank be given to 
retired officers and former officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard. 


Cases of other officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, the Department an- 


| nounced, “are being expedited as rapidly 


as possible.” In the initial group 10 
officers have been advanced to the rank 
of admiral, 6 to vice admiral, 10 to rear 
admiral, 8 to captain, 12 to commander, 


and the remainder among the lower 
grades. The statement of the Depart- 


ment explained: 
“In all 302 retired officers of the Navv 


{and Marine Corps have been given war- 


time rank, without increase of their re- 
tired pay, and the cases of others are 
being expedited as rapidly as possible, 
The advancement in rank is the result 
of an Act of Congress of June 21, 1930, 
‘to give war-time rank to retired officers 
and former officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard.’ ” 
Attached is a list of the officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps on the re- 
tired list who are advanced in rank in 
accordance with act of June 21, 1930. 
Admirals (10): William B. Caperton, 
Henry T. Mayo, Albert Gleaves, William 


|S. Benson, William S. Sims, Hugh Rod- 


man, Henry B. Wilson, Hilary P. Jones, 
Joseph Strauss, Robert E. Coontz. 

Vice Admirals (6): Dewitt Coffman, 
Albert W. Grant, William Ledyard Rodg- 
ers, Harry McL. Huse, Clarence S. Wil- 


jliams, John D. McDonald. 


Rear Admirals (10): William B. 
|Fletcher, Harry A. Field, Joseph W. 
| Oman, Benton C. Decker, Henry F, 
iBryan, Casey B. Morgan, Lloyd H. 
| Chandler, Frederic B. Bassett Jr., Ralph 
| Earle, Charles S. Williams. 


| The President's Day 


| At the Executive Offices 
Aug, 22. 





10 a. m.—The Administrator of Vet- 


}erans’ Affairs, Brig. ( 


ven, Frank T. Hines, 
called to discuss vet 


erans’ matters, 


| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 


;met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
jare held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
|days of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to present Fred 
van der Zee, of the Nile Navigation Com- 
pany. 

12:30 p, m.—The President was photo- 


| we are suggesting a vetch combination.” |The act provides that conditional gifts|%@phed with the members of the Mis- 
| A small acreage of grain that can|such as this may be accepted ‘by the|Souri Chapter of Job’s Daughters. 


de done. 
Foreign Debt Payments 

At the time the reduction resolution 
was pending in Congress, the Treasury 
estimated that it would reduce receipts 
by $160,000,000. The surplus at the close 
of the last fiscal year was $184,000,000. 
Such a surplus would be more thant wiped 


out, however, by customs receipts alone | 


if they covtinue at the present ratio be- 
low last year’s collections. From July 1 
to Aug. 20, customs collections, accord- 
ing to the Treasury daily statement, were 
$46,759,200 as compared with $87,- 
302,965. 

Income taxes over the same period of 
time were $45,110,550, as against $53 
427,275 last year. Total 
ceipts were $220,828,353 as against $284,- 
861,823, while ordinary expenditures in- 
creased from $400,484,984 in the July 1 
to Aug. 20 period last year to $431,364,- 
260 this year. 

After revising revenue estimates for 
the first time since his return from 
Europe, Secretary Mills said that it is 
not only possible but probable that the 
1 per cent reduction may be continued. 

Foreign debt payments are looked 
upon by the Treasury as one of the major 
factors which may warrant the reduced 
vate for another year. An aggregate of! 
$36,000,000 is due, of which $48,000,000 
is payment on principal and must go to} 
debt reduction. If the remainder is paid 
in cash, it may be considered a part of 
current resources. Last year, only $79,- 
000,000 of the interest was paid in cash, 
however, the remainder being in United 
States securities which are then cancelled 
as a reduction in the public debt, it was 
stated. 





Mew Zealand Raises 
Canadian Auto Tariff 


New Duties Reduce Dominion 
Preference Over America 


New Zealand import duties on Cana- 
dian motor cars, motor vehicle engines, 
wnd tires and tubes have been increased, 
reducing the amount of tariff preference 
accorded Canada on these products over 
the same products from the United 
States, according to cabled information 
from the Trade ae at Wel- 
lington, Julian B. Foster, made public on 


Aug. 22 by the Department of Com- 
merce. : 
The new duties become effective on 


Aug. 21. according to the Department’s 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Canadian automobiles, heretofore du- 
tiable at 10 per cent ad valorem, plus a 
“body duty” (applied to passenger cars 
impovted with bodies) of 11% per cent 
ad valorem for the first £200 of the total 
value and 6% per cent ad valorem ofr 
the remainder, will now be dutiable at 
35 per cent ad valorem, plus “body duty” 
of 15 per cent ad valorem for the first 
£200 and 744 per cent ad valorem for the 
remainder. (Motor cars imported from 
the United States remain subject to the 
following duties: 40 per cent ad valorem, 
plus “body duty” of 16% per cent adj 
valorem for the first £200 and 8% per 
cent ad valorem for the remainder, plus 
a surtax of 22% per cent of the total 
duty.) 

The duty on Canadian tires and tubes, 
and on gas and oil engines suited and 
declared for use only on cycles, motor 
vehicles, traction engines, or tractors, is! 
oo prcteased from 10 to 35 per cent. 


. 








ordinary re- | 


|Markets of Wisconsin, Charles L,* Hill 
it was stated orally at the Secretary’s of- | 


stock movement outward to dealers and 
persons, who are entitled to relief, are 
to be so designated by the cougty relief 
committees created by the State com- 
mittee. 

! “It will be the duty of the Department 
jof Agriculture to secure and disseminate 
|information as to sources of food supply 
j}and movement of livestock.” 

Governor Cooper also announced the 
appointment of the State Highway Di- 
rector, Robert N. Waid, as a member 
of the relief committee, 


Area East of Rockies 
Still Drought-ridden 


Weather Bureau Finds Light 
Showers Gave Little Relief 





Drought conditions continued Aug. 21 
in much of the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains, R. H. Weightman, of 
the forecasting service of the Weather 
Bureau, stated orally Aug. 22. There 
were light showers, which gave little 
relief, in northern and eastern Ohio, 
northwestern West Virginia, extreme 
western Pennsylvania, eastern South 
Dakota, northwestern Missouri, extreme 
western Iowa, and extreme eastern Ne- 
braska,' he said. 


Moderate rains fell in the southern 
Appalachian region and parts of the 
Carolinas, ranging from .38 inch at 


Greenville, S. C., to .9 inch at Charlotte, 
N. C. There was .62 inch at Wythe- 
ville, Va.; .82 at Knoxville, Tenn.; .46 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; .74 at Asheville, 
N. C.; and .62 at Atlanta, Ga. 

The prospects were for fair weather 
in the area injured most by the drought, 
Mr. Weightman said. Rains were ex- 
pected along the coast from North Car- 
olina to New England, with showers in 
the interior near the coast. There were 
prospects also for showers in eastern 
and central Pennsylvania and New York, 


| he said, where crops have begun to suf- 


fer seriously from the dry conditions. 

The hot, dry weather, which is causing 
rapid deterioration of cotton in Texas 
and New Mexico, continued Aug. 21, ac- 
cording to J. B. Kincer, chief of tm di- 
vision of agricultural meteorology o¢ the 
Bureau. Maximum temveratures ranged 
from 100 to 104 degrees. There was no 
relief from the drought in Minnesota or 
Michigan, he said, where crops are being 
severely injured by drought. 





Wisconsin Agencies | 
Offer Assistance 


Immediate Aid Asked 
Stricken County in Texas 





Wisconsin agencies are prepared to aid 
livestock raisers in the drought-stricken 
area by purchase: and feeding of the 
stock, the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde was advised by telegram 
Aug. 22 from the chairman of the Board 
of Commissioners of Agriculture and 


, 


fice, 
In the absence of Mr. Hyde, who is 


touring Virginia to inspect drought dam-| 


age, the Director of the Extension Serv- 


C. W. Warburton, telegraphed the infor- 


by! 


to be made from time to time by the 


Bureau as hay supplies in nearby areas 


| become exhausted. 
Farm Board Considers 
Relief in Virginia 


State Group Confers With 
Members on Credit Problem 


The Virginia Drought Committee, 
{headed by Harry Flood Byrd, 
governor, conferred with members of the 
Federal Farm Board Aug. 22 on the 
drought situation. Means of providing 
credit for livestock owners were consid- 
ered, it was stated orally at the Board’s 
offices, and the suggestion was made 
that either a State corporation or re- 
,gional corporations be organized to ob- 
tain credit. 

The Committee was advised by a mem- 


ber of the Board to foster organization | 
in| 


lof livestock cooperative associations 


Virginia so that the Board’s facilities 
and funds may be continuously avail- 
able when the need for them appears, 


it was stated. 
| A 
Indiana 
State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 22. 


A questionnaire to all farmers in the 


drought-stricken districts of Indiana to, 


ascertain their exact needs and the ex- 
tent of damage done will be sent out by 


the commission appointed by Governor | 


Harry G. Leslie, according to plans 
adopted at the first meeting of the com- 
| mission. 

A county executive committee will be 
appointed by the State committee in each 
of the counties affected and there will 
be township and county committees ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to 
cooperate in relief work. The executive 
committee will be composed of the 
county agricultural agent, farm bureau 


representatives, public health and county | 


the | 


Red Cross officials. 

After announcing these plans, 
chairmansof the State commission, Dean 
J. H. Skinner, of Purdue University, fs- 
sued the following statement: 

“Principal correspondent bankers of 
local banks in the drought-stricken area 
in the State will be urged by the commit- 


|tee to extend rediscount and other credit! 


| facilities to local banks to the fullest ex- 
tent poSsible. Likewise the Indiana 
| State Bankers Association will commu- 
/nicate with each bank in the area af- 
fected, with a view to working out any 


possible cooperative arrangement with} 


the local banks of the district. 

“Each bank in the area will likewise 
be fully advised as to the possible use of 
the Intermediate Credit Bank with its 


| head office in Louisville, Ky., the presi- | 


dent of which is A. G, Brown, formerly 
of Greencastle, Ind., and formerly presi- 
‘dent of the Indiana State Bankers Asso- 
lciation. Mr. Brown and the directors 
of the Intermediate Credit Bank are ex- 
|tremely desirous of having facilities of 


'that institution used by farmers who | 


are in position to borrow’on the security 
|of livestock and farm products. 
“Complete information will be mailed 
at once from Intermediate Credit Bank 
to all bankers in the district. 
“It should be borne in mind in con- 


former | 


rower should expect to disclose sound | 
basis for extension of credit. 

“It is suggested that local 
{committees do everything pcssible to 
provide employment for those who do 
not have basis of credit with lenders of 
money. It is the hope of the committee 
that employment may be provided for 
extreme cases of this kind through the 
highway commission, plans for which are 
under consideration by the Governor, 
State Highway Commission and the State 
Finance Committee.” 

A plan to borrow $1,000,000 from the 


| be carried through and harvested in the!Secretary of the Treasury if 
Spring is to be urged on every farm, he|mended by the Surgeon General and the 
said. 


recom- | 


county | 


| National Advisory Health Council. 


4:45 p. m.—The President left for a 
| week-end trip to his fishing camp on the 
Rapidan River, Virginia. 








Informed Leadership 


State’s general fund to be expended by | 


the Highway Department has been aban- 
|}doned, it was announced by the State 


Auditor, Archie Bobbitt, following a con- | 


ference with the Governor. 

Governor Leslie announced, however, 
that new plans for financing are under 
consideration, but said he was not ready 
to disclose the details, 

A 


Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 22. 

Eighty per cent of the farmers of Ok- 
lahoma have suffered partial or total 
loss of crops because of lack of rain, it 
lwas stated at a conference called by 
Governor W. J. Holloway to take action 
for the relief of the drought-stricken 
areas, 

In Choctaw County alone, the confer- 
ence was told, it is estimated that 10,000 
farmers will need aid. 

A general relief committee and five 
subcommittees were named at the con- 
ference, with J. G. Puterbaugh, of Mc- 
Alester, as chairman of the general com- 
mittee. The subcommittees, it was an- 
‘nounced, will divide the work as follows: 


One to determine where needs are | 
greatest. 
One to cooperate with farmers and 


conduct an_ educational 

help them aid themselves. 
One to cooperate with Red Cross offi- 

icials in distribution of funds. 

One to promote construction of public 


campaign 


| 
lers and others. 


in the hope of reducing rates so farm 
commodities can be 
at reduced costs. 
Reports from county agents through- 
out the State were analyzed by C, P. 


Trent, extension expert with Oklahoma | 
A. & M, College, who produced rainfall | 


maps showing parts of the State affected 
by 
|how crops had been diminished because 
of the drought. 

Farmers were urged to grow garden 
| crops for home consumption and to carr 
through the Winter only cattle that wi 
be profitable on bought feed. 


Chickasha, that a $1,000,000 corporation 
be formed with loans from 100 business 
men to make loans at not more than 4 


per cent interest was taken under ad- 


| visement by the conference. 
4 
New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Aug. 22. 

| New Hampshire is ready to send hay 

to the drought-stricken central and 

southern agricultural States if in the 

opinion of President Hoover it is needed, 

according to a statement issued by the 


to 


works to give employment to idle farm- | 
One to confer with railroad officials | 


shipped to market | 


lack of rain and graphs showing} 


h j 


A suggestion by John B. Nichols, of | 
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The one hundred and fifty leading national magazine 
advertisers spent $108,000,000 for space in 1929. 


United States Daily 
70% of the sum. 


While there are between two and 
three thousand users of advertisin 
space in national magazines, the 
great bulk of the expenditure, 


seventy per cent of 


leaders. 


distributed. 
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agents in lending of money on deposit, 


jice of the Department of Agriculture,|aid that officers of banks are merely | Lawrence A. Carlisle. 


Mr. Carlisle said there was a bumper 


‘mation to the Director of Extension and that loans made by the banks must eyop of hay in this State due to the 
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STATE EDIFICE 


To House Agencies 
In New York City 
Nears Completion 


State of New York: 
New York City, Aug. 22. 


THE New York State office building, hav- 
ing a height of nine stories and fol- 
lowing a design which is an adaptation of 
the classical, is nearing completion here 
-and will be ready for occupancy O¢t. 1, 
according to an announcement by the 
State Architect, William E. Haugaard. The 
new building will provide housing for the 
various State agencies located in New 
York City. ah 

Mr. Haugaard stated that the building 
will conform to the very best types of con- 
struction and is to incorporate the results 
of the most recent ee: as to equipment 

d*mechanical installation. ; 
Owing to the limited height of the build- 
ing, it was pointed out, a limitation dic- 
tated by the height of the new county 
courthouse, thé definite requirements as 
to the amount of floor space made it neces- 
sary in designing the building to utilize 
practically the whole of the site offered 
by the city. ‘ 


It was explained that the housing of all 
the various State departments under one 
roof will assist iv the coordination neces- 
sary between the departments, and from 
an economical standpoint will save the 
State money because of the present enor- 
mous annual outlay in rent. — , 

From a utilitarian standpoint, said Mr. 
Haugaard, every effort has been made to 
design the building with a view to saving 
both the public and the State departments 
as much inconvenience and time as pos- 
sible. Those departments with which the 
general mass of the public has the most 
business, such as motor vehicle, income 
tax, workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ment, will be located on the lower floors 
where they will be most easily accessible. 

Other departments will be located with 
‘a view to their relations, one with another, 
and with the public, so that there will be 
a minimum of lost time and motion in the 
transaction of their business. The build- 
ing cost approximately $6,000,000, Mr. 
Haugaard said, and was financed out ofa 
$100,000,000 bond issue in the State. 
Maine coast granite is used in its construc- 


tion. 


CHIMNEY TESTS 


Produce Data to 
Guide Builders 


[THE PRESSURE of wind upon large 
chimneys and similar structures of cir- 
cular shape, under investigation by the Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce for several years, is to be the 
subject of an outline of conclusions by the 
Bureau which soon will become available, 
according to a statement contained in the 
current issue of the Bureau's technical 
bulletin. 
a euilders who bid for the work of con- 
structing structures of the type considered 
often design for different loads and hence 
do not bid on structures of the same 


strength, it is ae 





In many instances it is felt that the 
values of wind pressure used are too high, 
thus increasing the cost without correspond- 
ing benefit, the statement declares. _ 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
Pe of the major elements determining 
the cost of a large chimney or stack is 
the amount of wind pressure which it is to 
withstand. Many specifications are drawn 
up in which the chimney is required to with- 
stand a wind of 100 miles per hour, but 
since there are all sorts of opini 3 and 
little knowledge as to the pressures i,aposed 
by a wind of this amount, different bidders 
often design for different loads and there- 
fore do not bid on structures of the same 

ongth. 

ee any instances it_is felt that the 
values of wind pressure used are too highs 
thus increpeing the cost without corre- 

ing benefit. ‘ 
oe several years an investigati of the 
wind pressure on chimneys an other 
cylindrical structures has been in progress 
at the Bureau. Model testing in wind tun- 
nels does not give a satisfactory answer 
to this instance, and it has been necessary to 
supplament these tests by measurements on 
large structures in mature winds. 


The investigation showed that the wind 

ressure is a function of the ratio of the 
height of the chimney to its diameter and 
that a wind pressure corresponding to 20 
Ibs./ft.? of projected area at a wind speed of 
100 miles per hour is a safe value to use in 
designing chimneys of which the exposed 
height does not exceed ten times the 

iameter. 
a evnis investigation will be discussed at 
greater length in the September number of 
the Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 


search. 


Approval of Bridge Plans 


Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 


lications relative to construction of 
ridges in Florida and Missouri, stated the 


7 Department of War, as follows: 


Application by the State Road Depart- 
ment of Florida for an extension of times 
to Aug. 6, 1931, and Aug. 6, 1933, for com- 
mencing and completing a bridge to be con- 
structed over the Suwannee River, 10 miles 
north of Live Oak, State of Florida. The 
plans for this bridge were approved on 
Aug. 6, 1929. : ; ; 

Application by the Missouri State High- 
way Commifsion, Jefferson City, Mo., for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Niangua River near 
Hahatonka, Mo., under authodity of State 
law, to replace an existing bridge at that 

ality. 

= on the river at the present 
time is limited to log and tie rafting and 
the bridge as proposed will provide ample 
cross-section for any flopd that may occur 
in the Niangua watershed when reservoir 
is at full stage. 


(; 
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The architect’s drawing reproduced above shows the new office 
building being constructed in New York City to provide hous- 
ing for the agencies of the State of New York in the national 
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metropolis. 
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CONSTRUCTION fin—— 
ACTIVITIES IN NEW YORK CITY - | ROAD EXPERTS’ CONGRESS 


The building is nearing construction and will be 
available for occupancy Oct. 1, according to a statement issued 
by the State architect. 





GUARD AGAINST NATURE'S FORCE 


Shown to Involve Wide Variety of Construction 


“By C. S. POPE, 

Construction Engineer, Division of 
Highways, Department of Public Works, 
State of California 


HIS presentation deals with some of 

the more unusual elements from 

which it is necessary to protect 

highways in the western States such as 

floods, cloud-bursts, sea waves, moving 
sand dunes, and earthquakes. 

Floods may be of the type caused by the 
normal rise of large rivers due to rainfall 
or by sudden floods in normally dry 
streams due to cloud-bursts or heavy rain- 
fall. In either case, the protection of 
highways against destruction is an impor- 
tant problem. 

Some of the methods of protection 
which have been developed in California 
include the construction of brush and 
wire fences, mats composed of wire mesh 
and gravel, deflecting jetties of stohe or 
piling, and wire mesh, deflecting tetrahe- 
drons of steel or reinforced concrete, 
sacked concrete riprap, hand laid stone 
riprap, random riprap, stone filled wire 
baskets, and slope paving. 

Protective structures against cloud- 
bursts may consist either of a system of 
dips in pavements providing overftow over 
aprons and cut-off walls, or may be pro- 
vided by a system of channels and deflect- 
ing dykes designed to pick up the broad 
but heavy flow occasioned by cloud-bursts 
and conducting the same through chan- 
nels over which trestles have been con- 
structed. 

Protective structures for sea waves 
take the form of booms anchored to piles, 
heavy random riprap, hand placed riprap, 
sheet piling of wood or concrete or other 
bulkheads, groynes of wood or steel, jet- 
ties, wave breakers, and slope paving, and 
sea walls. 

Protection against moving dunes is gen- 
erally obtained by a gtudy of their habits 
and movements. Some may be avoided by 
a change of location, others by a raise of 
grade, and others may be removed by wind 
action or with the use of equipment. 

So far as we have observed, there is no 
known cure for earthquakes except good 
construction which includes the use of a 
suitable number of expansion joints in 
concrete paving, the clearing of all hill- 
sides of hanging rock, and solid construc- 
tion of all fills in earthquake country. 

Since a great many of our more de- 
structive floods occur in arid regions and 
are accompanied by the transportation of 
considerable amounts df sand which not 
only prevent solid structures from being 
used but make them useless for the reagon 
that stream beds are filled up and 
changed, there has been considerable use 
of structures of ‘a type which are easily 
replaced. ; 

A popular type of protection is the 
brush and wire fence dyke, which is con- 
structed of two rows of galvanized iron 
pipe on which wire or fencing is fixed to 
retain the brush filler which is placed be- 


tween the rows of fencing. The brush is~ 


weighted down with stones to insure its 
settlement into any washouts which might 
occur. There has been developed a very 
definite system of installation of this type 
of fencing. 

A 

A second common practice is the con- 
struction of slope mats of wire mesh and 
cobbles. The slope is first dressed to an 
even surface and on it is laid a section of 
wire mesh. A oating of cobbles six or 
eight inches thick is laid on the wire mesh 
and a second wife mesh panel is Wired 
down on top of the cobbles. This con- 
struction gives a flexible mat which will, 
to a certain extent, féllow any undulations 
which may occur due to washouts. It has 
been extensively used in storm protection 
work in Los Angeles County, but not to 
any great extent by the highway organi- 
zation. 

Deflecting jetties constructed of piles 
with wire mesh nailed to them were at one 
time considered the most satisfactory type 
of stream protection, but, at the present 
time, their use is confined largely to the 
northern part of the State where the char- 
acter of the stream bed is usually more 
stable than is found in the south. When 
properly constructed, they prevent bank 
erosion and are of considerable value.” 

Where the character of the detritus 
carried by the stream is rather light, such 
as the Colorado River silt or fine sand; 


the use of skeleton tetrahedrons of steel 
or concrete has been found very effective 
for stream deflection. These tetrahedrons 
are placed in line at the location ere 
bank erosion is taking place, completely 
closing the break, and they are usually 
anchored with cables to insure their being 
maintained in position. Their function is 
to interrupt the flow of the stream in such 
a manner as .to cause silt to deposit in 
the eddies set up by the obstruction, and 
their use has been followed by very suc- 
cessful results in many locations. Those 
used on the Colorado River by private 
interests were constructed from steel rails 
30 feet in length and were used success- 
fully in deflecting this large stream where 
other means had not been successful. 
A 


On highway work a row of tetrahedrons 
which had been placed to deflect the 
stream on the Santa Clara River was the 
means of saving a considerable section of 
highway during the St. Francis dam dis- 
aster. 

In locations where large rock was not 
available, the State has used a consider- 
able amount of sacked concrete placed as 
riprap in critical locations. 

In somewhat the same territory, we 
have also installed, under plans made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, metal baskets 
having~a. volume of about one and one- 
half to two and one-half cubic yards 
which were filled with stone and placed 
by means of suitable equipment as bank 
protection. ~ 

Slope paving has been extensively con- 
structed either by hand placing suitable 
stone or by constructing slope walls of 
concrete four inches to six inches in 
thickness which extended a_ sufficient 
depth below stream bed to be safe. On 
many streams the use of random riprap 
of considerable weight has been advan- 
tageous as a method of protection. 

One of the most unusual problems we 
have to face is the protection against 
cloud-bursts. Without Scolar complete 
data on the subject, it is nevértheless the 
opinion of some of our engineers that 
these cloud-bursts occur in approximately 
the same areas within a reasonable range. 
Since in many localities the hills and 
mountains are entirely denuded of any 
verdure which would retard the flow of 
water the volumes of water to be handled 
are very large and the run-off very rapid. 
The water often appears without previous 
intimation that a cloud-burst had occurred. 
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The first knowledge which the observer 
has of the approaching danger is the ap- 
pearance of a wall of water and mud 
sweeping down the canyon. The method 
pursued in the past has been to construct 
paved dips across all locations where the 
profile jndicated that clbud-burst run-offs 
were usual. This, however, proved unsat- 
isfactory in many cases because of ex- 
treme scour which occurred at the over- 
flow aprons. It seemed practically _impos- 
sible to check the velocity of the water 
either by cut-off walls or water cushions. 

The usual formation in sections where 
cloud-bursts are frequent show the pres- 
ence of flat debris cones issuing from the 
canyons or other sources from which the 
water comes and spreading out fan-wise 
into the lower lands. Taking advantage 
of this_condition, the State has adopted 
the system formerly used by the Santa Fe 
Railway in constructing pick-up channels 
or dykes along the line of the cones in 
such a manner as to secure greater veloc- 
ity in the channels than is afforded by the 
general slope of the country. The chan- 
nels, of course, must be located close 
enough to the highway to intercept any 
considerable amounts of water. The re- 
sults so far obtained have been ex ely 
satisfactory in restraining all of the water 
from crossing the highways except at cer- 
tain designated points, where wooden 
trestles are constructed along the high- 
way for the passage of streams. 

In open valley locations where the 
cones are not so well defined or act only 
as feeders, it has been necessary to con- 
struct extensive dyke systems and to con- 
duct the water’ under the highway by 
means of large culverts or trestle struc- 
tures. 

The sea has been a constant menace to 
construction in many localities but it is 
quite usual that highways may be located 
where this danger is averted. However, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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in a number of places considerable sec- 
tions of highway have been located along 
the sea and it has been necessary to pro- 
vide structures for its protection. 

Random riprap with the majority of 
stones weighing not less than five tons 
has been used to some extent on highway 
work, but the type of equipment makes 
the handling of heavy stones extremely 
difficult. This situation arose in connec- 
tion with certain work in southern Cali- 
fornia along the rocky coast north of 
Santa Monica. 


It was decided that since large rock 
could not be handled at the site of the 
work that concrete boxes or cells should 
be constructed which could be lowered 
into place and afterwards filled with con- 
crete to increase their weight. The shore 
line at this location consisted of rocky 
bluffs with a steep slope into deep water. 
It was possible to place the concrete cells 
along the low tide line but owing to the 
heavy run of the sea, it would have been 
impossible to have built slope walls with- 
out some protection. Accordingly, such 
leveling and draining as was possible was 
done at low tide and the concrete cells 
were then sunk into place on the prepared 
foundation and were filled with concrete 
and heavy stone between tides. Behind 
the protection of the concrete cells it was 


then possible to excavate for the construc- - 


tion of a toe wall on which the reinforced 
concrete slope wall could be placed. This 
slope wall was made nine inches in thick- 
ness, heavily reinforced and was capped 
by a wave deflecting section intended to 
throw the waves back on themselves. Pre- 
vious to placing the slope paving, a bed- 
ding of stone was roughly laid on the 
earth slopes. The work could only be 
done during periods of calm weather and 
on this account was handled by day labor. 
It has now survived a number of heavy 
storms and the protective work may ke 
said to be a success. 


The use of sheet piling on State work 
has never met with much success and it 
has not been used extensively in sea pro- 
tection. 


Groynes have been extensively used 
along the south coast and the beach has 
been restored in many locations by their 
use. The State construction usually con- 
templates the use of wooden structures 
but some of the private beach owners have 
used steel sheet piling with considerable 
success. These structures are usually— 
placed at slightly less than right angles 
to the drift of the current, carry sand and 
are placed at approximate high tide eleva- 
tion. The most successful are built of 
two lines of sheeting properly braced and 
filled with rock. 


In one or two locations, the State has 
constructed heavy sea walls of monolithic 
concrete of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the action of the heaviest waves. 
These have been built with the usual 
throw back design of top which has 
proved effective wherever tried. 

, A 


In a number of locations in this State 
we have been faced with the problem of 
control or elimination of sand dunes 
which have constituted not only a serious 
burden on our maintenance but have been 
extremely dangerous to traffic. It is quite 
usual for a sand stérm to, within a few 
hours, place a dune across the highway 
several feet in depth which would require 
constant labor to remove. On one partic- 
ular dune the State had an annual ex- 
pense of about $7,000 for keeping the road 
clear oyer a section of a few hundred 
feet. A study of the~habits of dunes and 
their movements made over a number of 
years demonstrated that they could be 
conquered if proper means were used. It 
was found that in many given localities 
the majority of the dunes moved in a cer- 
tain direction and attained a height which 
was seldom exceeded. By the construc- 
tion of a high grade line over the worst 
section of dune, the engineer entirely 
eliminated all dangerous drifting and we 
now have a road which is clear at all 
times. In another location a Geudy of the 
dune indicated that it could be removed 
by wind action by cutting channels at 
suitable locations. This work was done 
and the dune was removed at a cost of a 
few hundred dollars and the removal of 
similar dunes has since been accomplished 


~ 


To Have Delegates From Many Nations 


DELEGATIONS from 60 countries are 

expected to attend theSixth Congress 
of the Fermargnt Interflational Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses in Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 6 to 11, according to an announce- 
ment appearing in the current issue of 
Public Roads, official publication of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. / 

In sorme cases, delegations are expected 
to include as many as 100 engineers, it is 
stated. The program for the Congress 
is made public ip the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 

Official delegates from 50 countries in 


, all parts of the world have announced that 


they will sttend the Sixth Congress/of the 
Permanent Soternatlenial Association of 
Road Congresses which will open in Wash- 
ington on Monday, Oct. 6, and close on 
Saturday, Oct. 11. Large delegations are 
expected from England, France, Germany 
and Italy, and it is possible that some of 
these delegations muy include as many as 
100 engineers. Smaller delegations from 
other countries, including those’as far dis- 
tant as China, India, and Australia, will 
make the total attendance large. 

This is the first such congress ever to 
be held outside of Europe, and it is be- 
lieved that it will be the largest/and most 
important gathering of highway engineers 
ever held. Contributing to this end, there 
is now a world-wide interest in highway 
transportation and a desire by foreign en- 
gineers to inspect the methods of construc- 
tion and the results which have been at- 
tained in the United States. The delega- 
tions will include the most influe: tal and 
representative of foreign highway engi- 
neers. 

In preparation for the congress, 69 
papers from engineers in 20 different 
countries are being published and will be 
received by the members of the congress 
before they start for Washington. These 
papers deal with the following subjects, 
which have been included in the agenda of 
the congress. 

First section (construction and mainte- 
nance) : 

First question: Results obtained by the 
use of (a) cement, (b) bricks or other arti- 
ficial paving. (Methods employed for road 
construction and maintenance ‘n these 
materials:) Second question: The most 
recent methods adopted for the use of tar, 
bitumen, and asphalt in road construction. 
Third question: The construction of roads 
in new countries, such as colonies and un- 
developed regions. 

“ome section (traffic and administra- 
tion): * 


v 

Fourth .question: Ways and means of 
financing highways, (a) road construction, 
(b) maintenance. Fifth question: Highway 
transport: Correlation and coordination 
with other methods of transport; adapta- 
tion to collective (organizations) and indi- 
vidual uses. Sixth question: 1. Traffic 
regulation in large cities and their sub- 
urbs; traffic signals; design and layout of 
roads and adaptation to traffic require- 
ments in built-up areas. 2. Parking and 
garaging of vehicles. 

The reports on each question have been 
reviewed by a general reporter (two gen- 
eral reporters for first question), and these 
general reports will be read at the meet- 
ing of the congress, followed by open dis- 
cussion and adoption of conclusions. .It is 
the custom to appoint general reporters 
from the country in which the congress 
is held, and the following authorities of 
recognized standing are acting in this ca- 
pacity: 

Question 1, part (a), Frank T. Sheets, 
chief highway engineer, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Works; question 1, part 
(b), P. J. Freeman, chief engineer, bureau 
of tests d specifications, department of 
public rks, Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; question 2, Roy W. Crum, di- 
rector, highway research board, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C.; 
question 3, Edwin W. James, chief Divi- 
sion of Highway Transport, Bureau of 
Publie Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Question 4, A. B. Barber, manager, 
transportation and communications de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of Amerjea, Washington, D. 
C.; question 5, Henry R. Trumbower, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., and question 6, 
Miller McClintock, director, Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The American Organizing Commission 
has announced the following program of 
the congress: 





by the same method at a very low expense 
to the State. 

As you are, nq doubt, aware, certain 
parts of California are visited by earth- 
quakes from time to time jand these offer 
an unusual problem to thg highway engi- 
neer. Some of us are of the belief that 
a number of our concrete highways have 
been shattered by these disturbances and 
we believe that the construction of proper 
expansion joints will eliminate this dan- 
ger. We have also found it necessary to 
construct our fills in earthquake country 
to the greatest golidity and also to clean 
up slopés so un there are no hanging 
rocks in any location. On one of our jobs 
we suffered a loss due to combined earth- 
quake and cloud-burst of over $30,000 in 
one storm which brought down enormous 
boulders on a section of highway some 
eight miles in length. During the Santa 
Barbara earthquake, we found that/ our 
highway had been shaken from side to 
side until there was a gap. some four 
inches wide along each side of the high- 
way in the vicinity of Santa Barbara. 
The highway had also buckled at a num- 
ber of locations and had settled at bridge 
abutments. Generally speaking, héwever, 
the danger due to earthquakes is not seri- 
ous so far as highways are concerned. ‘ 

The foregoing outline of the problems 
which have been overcome by-the engi- 
neers of the California Division of High- 
ways indicate only a few of the very inter- 
esting and important problems which they 
are given to solvg in the routine course of 
highway construction. . 


(Full text of article in current issue of California 
Highways and Public Works, official publication of 
California Department of Publie Works.) 
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Monday, Oct. 6: Morning, meeting of 
permanent International Commission. 
Registration of delegates. Afternoon, first 


plenary session—opening of congress—_ 


Constitution Hall. 
gagement. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7: Morning, section meet- 
ings. Luncheon, American Road Builders’ 
Association. Afternoon, official opening of 
International Exposition of American 
Road Builders’ Association. Evening, 
visits to International Exposition. 


Evening, no formal en- 


Wednesday, Oct. 8: Morning, section 
meetings. Afternoon, section meetings. 
Evening, official reception. 

Thursday, Oct. 9: Morning, section 


meetings. Afternoon, second plenary ses- 
sion for discussion of conclusions. Eve- 
ning, American Organizing Commission 
dinner. 

Friday, Oct. 10: Morning, inspection 
trip to experiment station of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads at Arling- 
ton, Va. Luncheon, picnic luncheon, 
auspices ,of American Organizing Com- 
mission, at Mount Vernon, Va. Afternoon, 
inspection of construction of Mount Ver- 
non Memorial Highway and visit to Mount 
Vernon (the home of George Washington). 
Evening, official closing of the congress 
and reception. 
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Saturday, Oct. : Morning, inspection 
of United States’ Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md., under auspices of American 
Organizing Commission., Luncheon, Re- 
céption and luncheon tendered by the Hon. 
Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland. 
Afternoon, recreation. Evening, no formal 
engagement. 

The necessity may arise for certain 
modifications in the program as here given. 

Participation in all official excursions 
and social functions will be by ticket, 
which will be issued without charge to all 
delegates from other countries and to offi-' 
cial delegates from the United States. 

The congress is being held in this coun- 
try at the invitation of the United States 
Government and arrangements are being 
made by the American Organizing Com- 
mission with headquarters at 1723 N 
Street NW., Washington. The Commission 
consists of: President, Roy D. Chapin, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce; 
Secretary General, Thomag H. MacDonald, 
United States Bureau of Public Roads; 
and the following members, Wilbur J. 
Carr, Department of State; A. J. Brosseau, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; H. H. Rice, Highway Education 
Board; Robert Hooper, American Auto- 
mobile Association; H. G. Shirley, Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials; Thomas R. Taylor, Department of 
Commerce; and Charles M. Upham, Ameri- 
‘can Road Builders’ Association. The 
Commission is assisted by Pyke Johnson, 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and H. S. Fairbank. United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, as administrative 
aides, and J. Truman Thompson, highway 
research specialist, United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, as manager. 

Participation in the proceedings of the 
congress and receipt of the reports to the 
congress and the printed proceedings of 
the congress are possible only through 
membership inthe congress. A temporary 
membership carrying these privileges muy 
be had upon application to the American 
Organizing Commission at the above ad- 
dress. The fee for such membershirg is $5. 

Simultaneously with the congress, an 
international road machinery and mate- 
rials exhibition and demonstration will ‘be 
held by the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. The exhibition will be held in 
the Washington Auditorium, while the 
demonstration grounds where machinery 


may be seen in operation will be provided 


at a near-by point. 


It is hoped that a large number of Ameri- 
can highway engineers and representatives 
of related industries will attend the congress 
and participate in the proceedings. The at- 
tractive program of meetings and trips 
which has been arranged and the opportu- 
nity of meeting the leaders in highway con- 
struction and transportation should attract 
a large attendance. October is one of the 
most desirable months of the year for a. 
visit to Washington. 


CANADIAN WORK. 


Outlined in List 
Of New Pro jects 


A REPORT of construction projects in 
Canada has been received by the De- 
partment of Commerce frgm the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Montreal, L. A, 
France. Information concerning the proj- 
ects contained in the report is made avail- 
able in a statement ‘issued by the Depart- 
ment Aug. 22, which follows in full text: 

A new upholstering factory, $175,000; a 
$20,000 dairy plant, an electric substation, 
$250,000, an apartment building, $100,000, 
a 3-story apartment house, $100,000, hospi- 
tal addition, $1,000,000, and the installation 
of water mains, $1,000,000, at Montreal; 
combined stores and office building, $175,- 
000, Toronto; improvements to a steel plate 
mill, $300,000, at Hamilton, Ontario; an in- 
sulation board plant, $200,000, in Victoria; 
a warehouse, $20,000, at Prinee Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. 





A new hotel, $1,000,000, at Ottawa; a 4-_ 


story hotel, $100,000, at Vernon; a voca- 
tional school, $200,000, at North Bay, On- 
tario; a hospital addition, $120,000, at Que- 
bec; addition to high school, $225,000, at 
Sudbury, Ontario; additional and altera- 
tions to hospital, $300,000, in Verdun, Que- 
bec; a cold storage plant, $200,000, at Port 
Alberni, British Columbia. 

Reconstruction of a church, $100,000, and 
widening of subway tracks, $250,000, at 
Windsor, Ontario; new administration and 
poles building, $150,000, at Oshawa, On- 
tari} a new bridge, $4,000,000 at Isle 
D’Orleans, Quebec; a subway, $1,250,000, at 
Brantford, Ontario; municipal 
baths, $150,000, at Winnipeg, Manitoba and 
the installation of an electric K ting 
system, $150,000, at Mount Royal, Quebec. 
Further details with regard to the fore- 
going projects may be obtained under 
reference Canada No. 11238, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
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NEW ARMY FILM 


Shows Regiment 
In Anti-aircraft 
Field Maneuvers 


A MOTION picture film showing methods 

of observation, communication and fir- 
ing employed by an antiaircraft artillery 
regiment employing the most recently de- 
veloped equipment has been approved by 
The Adjutant General of the Army, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the De- 
partmeng of War. 

While especially adapted for use in in- 
structing National Guard and Army Reserve 
forces, the film is of a character which 
makes it informative to laymen, it is stated. 

The film, four reels in length, was made 
by the Signal Corps of the Army during 
maneuvers _ at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., Mast Spring, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A training film entitled “The Tactical 
Employment of the Antiaircraft Regiment,” 
produced by the Signal Corps, has been ap- 
proved by The Adjutant General for release 
to the Army. This picture jwas filmed at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., last Spring 
with troops of the 62nd Coast Artillery 
(antiaircraft) participating. It was re- 
cently reviewed by the Chief of Coast Ar- 
tillery, General Gulick, who pronounced it 
an excellent subject, both for instructing 
military personnel, and informing the lay- 
man of the latest developments in anti- 
aircraft equipment. 

The film, which is four reels in length, 


® Opens with scenes of World War bombing 


by enemy planes and depicts the latest type 
material and methods now in vogue to com- 
bat enemy planes by means of gun-fire. The 
tactical phase of the picture illustrates the 
ramifications of an antiaircraft artillery 
regiment going into position, its methods of 
observation, communication and fire. 

This pictitre is considered to be espe- 
cially adapted for instructing the National 
Guard and Reserve forces. It will soon be 
widely distributed in both the standard size 
film and in the 16 millimeter or “home 
movie” size. 


AIR SHIPMENTS 
Of Perishables 


Gain in Europe 


USE of airplanes for delivering fruit and 

flowers is increasing in Europe, ac- 
cording to a report by the Commercial At- 
tache at The Hague, Jesse F. Van Wickel, 
received and just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Airplane delivery of fruits and flowers, 
inaugurated last year by the Royal Nether- 
lands Air Lines is meeting with increased 
success, according to the company’s re- 
port for the month of June, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed by Com- 
mercial Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel at 
The Hague. 

A total of 75,000 kilograms of strawber- 
ries were carried to London \and other 
cities. On some days as many as 1,000 
kilograms of cut flowers were transported 
to Paris. Passenger traffic rose on all 
lines, generaJly in outward but also in 
inward direction. Passenger traffic to 
London increased 100 passengers as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 

* There is a regular increase in mail traffic. 

Of the scheduled flights 99.1 per cent 
was attained by the K. L. M. while 215 or 
all scheduled flights were accomplished 
by foreign companies. The percentage of 
loading capacity utilized over the whole 
system again indicates a much larger out- 
ward than inward traffic, especially on the 
British and French lines. Inward traffic 
remained below 50 per cent of the loading 
capacity offered. 

During June, 1930, the K. L. M. and the 
foreign companies, Deutsche Luft Hansa, 
Aktienbolaget Aerotransport, Farman and 
the Czechoslovakische Luftverkehrs Ge- 
sellschaft, A. G., carried 4,007 passengers, 
17,928 kilograms of baggage, 143,877 kilos 
of merchandise, 12,873 kilos of mail and 
7,204 kilos of parcels post. 


FIGHTING FIRE 
With ‘Gale’ From 


Propellers Succeeds 


A “GALE” created by the whirling pro- 
pellers of several Army observation 
planes was recently employed to drive back 
a prairie fire that threatened to destroy 
equipment on an auxiliary field at March 
Field, Calif., accafding to a statement just 
issued by the Department of War. 

Driven back upon the area over which 
it had just traveled, the fire soon ended, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Considerable damage would have been 
incurred by planes and equipment at one 
of the auxiliary fields near the Air Corps 
Primary Flying School at March Field, 
Riverside, Calif., recently, during a true 
prairie fire that was sweepipg the field, 

Phad not the quick-witted Arnfy flyers used 
their heads and -then their airplanes in 
combating this menace. 

The fire had started in the dry grass and 
was sweeping down the field to where the 
airplanes and other equipment were 
parked with large wheat fields also in the 
path of the flames, when one nameless 
hero thought of throwing the fire back on 
itself by means of the airplane propellers. 
Backing their observation planes, of which 
there were several on the line at the time, 
the instructors held the planes stationary 
by means of the wheel brakes and turning 
up the powerful 420 horsepower engines to 
their maximum revolutions created such a 
gale as to keep the fire from spreading 
within 20 feet of the airplanes. 

While the instructors kept on the alert 
to release their brakes and taxi away and 
fly to safety should the flames win 
through, the student flyers and mechanics 
beat out the flames around the edges of the 
burning area. 

There was a strong wind blowing at the 
time but within a few minutes the fire had 
been entirely subdued and the instructors 
were back at their old jobs of teaching 
young America to earn its wings. 


f 


The plane shown in the photograph reproduced above is of the 
type used in transporting supplies and detachments of men in 
the service of the United’ States Marine Corps in Nicaragua. 
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Department of the Navy 
The Marine Corps aviation squadrons in the Caribbean country 
comprise 18 planes of the transport and observation types and 
have a record of 1,400 flying hours in one year. 





MARINES’ AVIATION IN NICARAGUA 
Reported As Filling Wide Range of Needs 


ENGAGING in operations which are be- 

lieved to be without military prece- 
dent, Marine Corps aviators on duty in 
Nicaragua are playing an important part 
in the activities of the American forces 
in the Caribbean area, it was stated orally 
Aug. 21 on behalf of the Marine Corps. 

Many uses have been found for air- 
planes assigned to the details at Managua 
and the troops would be extremely handi- 
capped were they forced to carry on their 
operations without the aid of air trans- 
portation and other supplementary func- 
tions performed by the aviation detach- 
ments, it was pointed out. 


“Although a major part of the work is 
nonspectacular because of its routine na- 
ture, Marine aviation in Nicaragua is an 
important part of the activities being car- 
ried on in that country,” said the Chief 
of Marine Corps aviation, Lieut. Col. 
Thomas C. Turner. “The planes in serv- 
ice have proved their usefulness in many 
ways and on many occasions, and have 
opened up isolated sections of the jungle 
country to operations by land forces.” 

A 


Varied duties performed by airplane in- 
clude transportation of supplies and pro- 
visions, small detachments of troops, and 
money, while communication is. main- 
tained in isolated areas by plane and ob- 
servation and scouting is done by air- 
craft supporting ground patrols. 

There are 18 planes assigned to the 
Marines based at- Managua, it was said, 
the detail being composed of large trans- 
port craft and observation planes. Avia- 
tion squadrons have been on expeditionary 
duty since the first detachments of Ma- 
rines were sent to Nicaragua in the Fall 
of 1927. 

Frequent engagements with hostile 
bandits have been carried on by airplanes, 
reports from Nicaragua show, and planes 
have been struck by hostile fire 26 times. 
There have been 91 “contacts” with the 
bandits in the various operations carried 
on during the period from November, 1927, 
to July, 1930. 

A 

Great quantities of provisions, arms and 
ammunition, and other supplies have been 
carried by the Marine Corps squadrons. 
The lack of roads caused practically all 
the garrisons to depend entirely on aerial 
transportation for the delivery of mail and 
emergency supplies. Medical stores have 
frequently been transported in emergen- 
cies to far-distant details which could 
have been reached by foot only with great 
difficulty and after cunninchetie delay. 

Planes have been found important to 
the maintenance of communication. during 
the rainy season, it was pointed out, and 
at this season of the year details at iso- 
lated outposts often can not be reached 
by the treacherous jungle trails. 


Pay for the troops has been delivered by 
plane and during the past fiscal year 
“more than half a million dollars” in cash 
was sent to details in this manner. All of 
the money was dropped to the various de- 
tachments and not a single cent was lost 
during the 12 months. 


Many operations with planes have been 
carried on more than 100 miles from base 
fields and over jungle territory of wild 
and rough nature where forced landings 
might have been exceedingly hazardous. 
Every ground patrol sent out has been 
supported by'two planes carrying machine 
guns and bombs. 


Because of the nature of the terrain, 
troop commanders have depended upon 
planes to maintain contact with and re- 
ceive reports from patrols, to dispatch or- 
ders, to perform scouting duty, and to 
transport emergency supplies. Informa- 
tion about the location of bandits, trails, 





and conditions to be encountered on the 
march has been provided by observation 
planes accompanying patrols and fre- 
quently combat support is furnished by 
the aircraft detachments. 


Two squadrons attached to Brigade 
Marines in Nicaragua flew more than 1,420 
hours in the fiscal year 1929. The planes 
carried more than 5,000 passengers and 
more than 1,100 tons of supplies and bag- 
gage in that period. On many occasions 
when the military situation changed with 
typical rapidity, small detachments of 
troops, with complete arms and equipment, 
have been carried to points where they 
were needed. 


“Without the aid of planes, the troops 
in Nicaragua would be greatly handi- 
capped in transporting supplies, maintain- 
ing communication, carrying out important 
observation missions, and in meeting hos- 
tile bandits in actual engagements,” Lieut. 
Col. Turner declared. 





NEW AIR SERVICEIN EUROPE 
Will Hasten United States Mail Abroad 


ESTABLISHMENT of air mail service 

betyveen Basel, Switzerland, and Cher- 
bourg, France, to effect a saving of time in 
handling mail to and from the United 
States may be followed by expansion of the 
service to provide for transportation of 
passengers, according to a report by the 
Consul at Basel, Calvin M. Hitch, which 
has been received and made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

A second report, received from the Consul 
at Havre, France, Edwin C. Kemp, by the 
Department, states that inauguration of 
the new line has aroused interest in Havre 
to the point where steps are being taken 
to make that city an important aviation 
center. The full text of Mr. Kemp’s report, 
just made available by the Department, fol- 
lows the text of Mr. Hitch’s report, which 
is here presented in a text: 


“The Swiss Federal Council has authorized 
the Postal and Railway Department to take 
the necessary measures for improving the 
postal service between Switzerland and the 
United States by inaugurating a postal 
air service between Basel and the French 
ports of Cherbourg and Le Havre. It is be- 
lieved that by this means a saving of from 
24 to 48 hours can be effected in the des- 
patch and delivery of mail to and from the 
United States. 

“It is known that negotiations have been 
under way for some time between the Swiss 
and French postal authorities and certain 
air lines, with this subject in view, but 


METHOD OF HANDLING HELIUM GAS 


The railroad tank’car utilized by the Navy for Senco ine helium gas used ‘to 
inflate lighter-than-air craft is shown in the photograp 





Department of the Navy. 


reproduced above. The 


photograph also shows the piping system used in taking the gas from the tanks. 
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only recently was a solution arrived at. Ac- 
cording to present arrangements the Basel 
Air Traffic Company, known:as ‘Balair,’ in 
conjunction with the ‘Air Union’ and the 
‘Cidna’ of Paris, will take over this service 
for a period of four months as an experi- 
ment. If the experiment proves successful 
the service will doubtless be placed on a 
permanent basis. 

“Two steamers per week will be met by 
airplanes upon their arrival from the 
United States. The mail from Switzerland 
for the United States will probably weigh 
not more than 350 pounds, so that it may 
eventually be possible to carry one or two 
passengers, although this does not appear 
to be desirable for the time being, as the 
lesser load will permit an easier landing at 
the seaports. e 

“Only mail matter collected after the de- 
parture of the last expréss train to reach 
the steamer will be taken by the air service, 
this explaining the small quantity expected 
from Switzerland for the seaports. Mail 
“matter for this service will comprise let- 
ters, post cards, and business papers. 

“In making this experiment the ‘Balair’ 
will use tri-motored Fokker airplanes, 
equipped with motors made by a well-known 
American firm, of 320 horsepower each, 
with a cruising speed of 120 miles per hour. 

“On the 15th of each month the Post- 
master General at Washington will be 
furnished with a list of the mail steamers 
to be met during the following month. The 
only American steamer to be met at Cher- 
borg for the time being is the ‘Leviathan.’ 
The two fast French steamers ‘Paris’ and 
‘Ile de France’ will be met at Le Havre. 

“Of especial importance to the public is 
the announcement of the Swiss postal au- 
thorities that all mail forwarded by this 
service will be carried at the ordinary rates 
and without the imposition of a surtax. 

A 


“The new airline postal service between 
Basel, Cherbourg, and Le Havre will begin 
on July 5, 1930, but as the undertaking will 
be in the nature of an experiment for the 
first few months, no schedules will be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Kemp’s report follows in full text: 

With the beginning of July, 1930, a new 
air mail service was established at Havre 
whereby planes from Bale, Switzerland, 
deliver mail to the French line steamers and 
others bound for New York, and Ameri- 
can mail is received and delivered to Bale. 
The same company combines deliveries to 
steamers at Cherbourg when this is 
possible. 

This service is operated by the Compagnie 
Balair in conjunction with the Air Union 
and the C. I. D. N. A. On the first flight 
a Fokker three-motored plane was used 
which delivered 20 kilos of mail at Cher- 
bourg for the 8. S. “Berengaria”’ and then 
took 500 kilos of mail at Havre from the 
S. S. “Paris” for the return flight to 
Switzerland. The second flight was made 
with a Goliath-Farman plane with a capac- 
ity of ¥,200 kilos of mail. Passengers will 
also be taken on these planes, and it is 
hoped to develop this side of the business. 

This beginning has aroused considerable 
interest in Havre, and steps are being 
taken to ‘develop the present facilities at 
Havre so as to provide for future enlarge- 
ment of the present service and make 
Havre a flying center of some importance. 
The present flying field and hangar are 
both inadequate, even fer the present serv- 
ice, and a strong effort is being made to ob- 
tain aid from the government in enlarging 
both field and buildings. It is believed this 
effort will be successful as it is reported 
that land has already been purchased for 
the purpose. 
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ACT GOVERNING AVIATION 
Passed by Congress of Venezuela 


PROVIDING for a “Superior Board of 

Aviation” to form codes of regulations 
and specifying rules for the type of craft 
permitted, the territory over which planes 
may be flown, and other matters pertain- 
ing to civil aviation, the Venezuela Con- 
gress has passed its first aviation law, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Caracas, Rolland 
Welch. The report has just been made 
public by the Department. 

“The Republic of the United States of 
Venezuela exercises exclusive sovereignty 
over the atmospheric space which covers its 
territoty, including its territorial waters,” 
says a report made available by the Aero- 
nautical, Trade Division. “The present law 
will govern everything concerning civil 
aviation, which is understood to include all 
air traffic of mail, passengers or merchan- 
dise, paid for or not, and the use of air- 
craft for purposes of exhibition, propa- 
ganda, sports, tourists, topographical work, 
industrial or agricultural or other services 
of whatever mercantile nature which shall 
be under the supreme oversight and control 
of the Ministry of Fomento.” 

A 

The government reserves the right to take 
over any aircraft in event of war and the 
law provides that operation of foreign air- 
craft, of either private or official owner- 
ship, shall be subject to the standards es- 
tablished by international conventions rati- 
fied by Venezuela or according to pro- 
visions of thé act. 

The “Superior Board of Civil Aviation,” 
the report explains, will render decisions 
and order consultation submitted to it by 
the Ministér of Fomento on air matters, 
and report on the advisability of subsidiz- 
ing airlines, on the advisability of declaring 
airline public utilities, the admissibility of 
foreign navigation certificates, and on the 
approval of tariffs, prices, insurance, bonds, 
and rights relative to the public air navi- 
gation service. 

An authorized summary of the report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Among the provisions of the first civil 
aviation law passed by the congress of 
Venezuela are the appointment of a “Su- 
perior Board of Aviation,” which will for- 
mulate other needful regulations; the 
regulation of type of aircraft permitted 
to fly over Venezuela; territory over which 
aircraft may fly and under what conditions; 
classification of air lines; personnel of air- 
craft; the fixing of responsibility; the con- 
trol of airports, ete. 

The Republic of the United States of 
Venezuela exercises exclusive sovereignty 
over the atmospheric space which covers its 
territory, including its territorial waters. 
The present law will govern everything con- 
cerning civil aviation, which is understood 
to include all air traffic of mail, passengers 
or merchandise, paid for or not, and the use 
of aircraft for purposes of exhibition, 
propoganda, sports, tourists, topographical 
work, industrial or agricultural or othet 
services of whatever mercantile nature 
which shall be under the supreme oversight 
and control of the Ministry of Fomento. 
The government reserves the right to per- 
mit or refuse passage, alighting on land or 
water, within its territorial boundaries to 
national or foreign aircraft. When neces- 
sary, the government may suspend, totally 
or partially, the traffic of aircraft or indi- 
cate routes or landing places. In case of in- 
fraction of this regulation the aircraft may 
be confiscated and a fine not exceeding 20,- 
000 bolivares (approximately $3,860) and 
not less than 500 bolivares (approximately 
$96) imposed upon the guilty person on 
board the aircraft. 

A 

In case of war, the government. reserves 
the right to take over any aircraft what- 
ever, for any purpose deemed necessary. 
Aircraft of Venezuelan nationality shall not 
be navigated except by general or special 
permits issued by the Federal Executive. 
Navigation of foreign aircraft, whether 
they be of official or private ownership, 
shall be subject to the standards established 
by international conventions ratified by the 
republic or according to the provisions of 
this law. Official aircraft, in order to fly 
over the territory of Venezuela shall re- 
quire an invitation or special authorization 
from the Venezuelan government through 
diplomatic or consular channels. Contracts 
of air navigation may be entered into with 
the Venezuelan government for terms of 
not longer than ten years. 

The internal services in Venezuela may 
be reserved for aircraft of Venezuelan 
nationality without any obligation to any 
foreign company. Forbidden zones may be 
determined by the government without giv- 
ing cause for claims of any kind. 

The air carrier is responsible for the 
losses, damages and delays suffered by the 
passengers and objects it transports, to the 
extent of 500 ,bolivares (approximately 
$96) per passenger and up to 100 bolivares 
(approximately $19) for each package car- 
ried, as well as damages caused by its offi- 
cers or employes except in case it is proved 
that all precautions technically prescribed 
have been taken to avoid the damage. By 
payment of an extra premium a greater in- 
demnity may be claimed by the passenger 
or shipper. Any attempt to avoid this re- 
sponsibility on the part of the carrier is 
prohibited, 

; A 

In case of the death of a passenger only 
the husband, wife or descendants in direct 
liney may bring action for damages, which 
action must be brought within one year 
from date when death occurred. 

The members of the crew and the passen- 
gers of the aircraft are responsible civilly 
and criminally for the damages caused by 
throwing objects, bodies and matter from 
aircraft. Except in case of imminent dan- 
ger which justifies the throwing out of other 
objects, it is permitted, with requisite pre- 
cautions, to throw out only ballast consist- 
ing of matter which can not cause damage 
to persons nor to property underneath. 

Matriculation in the air registry of 
“Matriculas” of Venezuela confers Venezu- 
lan nationality upon aircraft. There will 
also be kept in the Ministry of Fomento a 
book of inscription in which must appear 
the names of all aircraft which frequently 
cross over Venezuela. Only aircraft which 


belong to Venezulans can be matriculated 
In the case of companies, for 


in Venezuela. 


the purpose of matriculation, two-thirds of 
the capital, and of the partners in the case 
of partnerships or joint stock companies, 
must be Venezuelans. In case of corpora- 
tions, it will be necessary for two-thirds of 
the members of the board of directors, in- 
cluding the president, to be Venezuelans. 
Aircraft matriculated in the register of 
another state can not be matriculated in 
Venezuela unless the foreign matricula- 
tion be cancelled. Ownership of aircraft is 
entered in the register of Matriculas or of 
Inscription, according to whether the na- 
tionality of the aircraft is Venezuelan or 
foreign. Aircraft belonging to the state are 
not required to be matriculated nor in- 
scribed. 
A 

Airports will be established by the national 
government as deemed necessary. Each 
will be a customs airport, where customs 
officers as well as other public officers which 
the service of the airport may require will 
be provided. The dispatch of aircraft will 
be taken care of in the order of arrival. 
Aircraft flying between points in Venezue- 
lan territory need to be dispatched only by 
the first civil authority of the place of de- 
parture. In no case shall the Federal Execu- 
tive concede to air navigation lines which 
may establish themselves in Venezuela an 
exemption of customs import duties of more 
than 50 per cent. 

The Superior Board of Civil Aviation 
will render decisions and order consultation 
submitted to it by the Minister of Fomento 
on air matters; revise the log books of air- 
craft and their documentation and personnel 
and render reports thereof; report to the 
Minister of Fomento on the advisability of 
subsidizing existing or projected air lines; 
report on the advisability of declaring as 
public utility the general service air lines; 
report on the advisability in the republic 
of foreign certificates of air navigation; re- 
port on the authorization solicited to trans- 
port and the use on board aircraft of photo- 
graphic, topographic and cinematographic 
apparatus and report on the approval of 
tariffs, prices, insurance, bonds and rights 
relative to the public air navigation 
service. 

The national government will provide 
what is conductive to the creation and func- 
tioning of civil aviation schools which it 
may judge necessary. 

r 

The air transportation of explosives, 
arms, munitions and materials of war is 
forbidden absolutely to aircraft used for ; 
aviation. Cinematographic, topographic © 
and photographic apparatus may be trans- 
ported by special permission of the Ministry 
of Fomento. The Federal Executive may 
prohibit temporarily or subject to special 
restrictions the air transportation of other 
goods. 

Aircraft must enter and leave the territory 
of the republic by the frontier zones pre- 
viously fixed by the Federal Executive, and 
must land for reasons of public ‘safety if 
signaled to do so. 

There will be land, water or mixed air- 
ports which may be of official or private 
ownership. The official airports shall be 
national property and shall be under the 
immediate supervision of the Federal Exec- 
utive; those privately owned shall be sub- 
ject to the control and supervision of the 
national government through the Superior 
Board of Aviation. 

All aircraft, airplanes,, 
bles and free balloons, des d.to continu- 
ous regular service in the. t@rritory of the 
republic must be inscribed in theagir regis- 
ter of the republic. The airc®aft which 
cross the national territroy in flight which 
is not continuous or regular service must 
be provided with a special permit from the 
government. All aircraft flying over Vene- 
zuelan territory must have a certificate of 
airworthiness, subject to examination at any 
time by the government; only aircraft au- 
thorize? by it may carry correspondence. 
All air... ft destined to a regular and con- 
tinuous ‘passenger service shall be provided 
with complete radiotelegraphic equipment; * 
civil aircraft shall carry log books as speci- 
fied in this law. Aircraft shall not fly over 
densely populated areas at a less height than 
one which allows them to land outside the 
area in case of emergency. 

A 

Airlines shall be classified into lines for 
the service of the state, those of general 
service and those of private service. 

General service lines may be declared as 
public utility, as provided for by the law, 
by the Federal Executive if such lines in his 
opinion déserve such privilege. 

Unofficial foreign aircraft flying over the 
national territory on a flight which does not 
constitute a regular and continuous serv- 
ice, shall be provided with and exhibit when 
required to do so by the Venezuelan authori- 
ties, in addiion to permission granted, a li- 
cense and other documents and books re- 
quired by their national laws. Such per- 
mission should be requested from the com- 
petent department by the interested party 
or his legal representative. Aircraft not 
so provided shall be subject to confisca- 
tion except in cases where they prove that 
they have strayed from plotted courses. 

The personnel of aircraft must be pro- 
vided for the exercise of their function with 
a certificate of general fitness and with a 
navigation permit when required by law. 
Foreign certificates and permits will be sup4* 
plied to the Venezuelans when the equiva* 
lents are the result of international agree yi 
ment or of a decision of the Superior Board 
of Aviation. The Minister of Fomento is 
empowered to issue the permits to navigate 
and also the certificates of fitness. 

Infraction of this law will be punished 
with imprisonment up to one year, or fine in 
proportion up to 10,000 bolivares (approxi- 
mately $1,930) and withdrawal of the per- 
mit of navigation from the owner or com- 
pany. According to the nature of the fault 
these punishments may be made cumulative. 

In that which relates to the transporta- 
tion of mail by air, the responsibility of the 
air carrier is limited to the same responsi- 
bility as that assumed by the Post Office 
toward the public in accordance with the 
postal law in force at the time. 

The dispositions of the Venezuelan la 
will govern civil aircraft and civil air navi- 
gation when they do not contradict the dis- 
positions of this present law. (Rolland 
Welch, Assistant Trade Commissioner, | 
Caracas, Venezuela, July 7, 1930.) 
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Agriculture Department Sur- 
vey Shows Visible Supply 
Is Declining, But Exports 
Continue! Below Normal 





The carry-over of American cotton and 
the world visible supply are each the 
largest since 1921, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Aug. 21 in a summary 
of the world —- "lose The visi- 

ly is declining, however. 
ects of American cotton have been 
smaller this year than last, the De- 
rtment said. The statement follows 

in full text: 4 

Cotton prices both in America and 
abroad moved irregularly during July 
and early August though the trend was 
somewhat downward. From July 1 to 
Aug. 9 there was a net decline of about 
three-fourths cent in spot prices of Amer- 
ican middling seven-eighth inch and 
about the same in futures. Indian cot- 
ton declined somewhat more than Amer- 
ican, and Egyptian, both Sakellaridis and 
uppers, declined less than American. 

Largest Carryover Since 1921. 

The carry-over of American cotton in 
the United States on July 31, 1930, of 
4,300,000 bales is 2,200,000 bales larger 
than in 1929, 1,900,000 bales larger than 
on July 31, 1928, and is the largest since 
1921. An unofficial estimate gives the 
carry-over of American cotton outside of 
the United States as 593,000 bales below 
last year and 946,000 bales below 1928. 
The indicated world supply of American 
cotton for the season 1930-31 of 20,400,- 
000 bales while above the supply for the 
two previous seasons is 3,100,003 and 
300,000 bales below the 1926-27 and the 
1927-28 seasons. , 

The world visible supply continued to 
decrease at a slow rate with the decrease 
from June 27 to Aug. 1 this year 
108,027 bales less than the decrease 
during this period last year. This leaves 
the total visible supply as of Aug. 1 at 
5,229,606 bales as compared with 3,651,- 
078 bales in 1929 and is larger than any 
corresponding date since 1921. Of this 
total American cotton accounted for 
2,916,606 bales or 55.7 per cent of the 
total compared with 46.3 per cent Amer- 
ican last year. Total exports of Amer- 
ican for the 11 months ended June 30 
were 1,291,706 bales below the same pe- 
riod last year though the exports to 
France were above a year ago. 

The exports and domestic consump- 
tion of Indian cotton for the 11 months 
ended June 30 were above last year, 
leaving a smaller supply than in either 
of the two previous seasons at this date. 
Total imports at Havre, France, during 
the first 11 months of the 1929-30 sea- 
son were 19.3 per cent above the previous 
season, but imports from Egypt were 
below last year. 

Chinese Trouble a Factor 

Textile activity during June and July 
both in the United States and abroad 
continued’to reflect the low level of busi- 
ness. The consumption of raw cotton 
in the United States during July of 378,- 
835 bales was 26,346 bales below June 
and lower than for any month since 
August, 1924. Exports of piece goods 
and yarns from Great Britain. during 
July, however, were above June though 
still relatively low. , 

The disturbed conditions in China and 
India continue as an unfavorable factor 
in the economic conditions in the cotton 
textile industry in these countries and 
in Japan and Great Britain. Production 
of raw cotton in the United States for 
the season 1930-31 is estimated at 14,- 
362,000 bales, 466,000 bales below last 
year and 116,000 bales below the 1928-29 
production. 

Soviet Russia reports its planted acre- 
age to be 70 per cent above last year, 
though possible labor shortage is caus- 
ing some alarm. The acreage in Egypt 
for the season 1930-31 is up 13 per cent 
over last year. 


Exports From Japan, 
Decline During Year 








Raw Silk Leads Commodities 
Bought in United States 





Exports from Japan proper to the 
United States were valued at $108,872,- 
000 for the first six months of 1930, 
against $185,294,000 for the same period 
last year, according to figures compiled 
by the American Consul General in 
Tokyo, and forwarded to the Deparfment 
of Commerce by Assistant Trade "Com- 
missioner Howard Titus, Tokyo, Japan. 

Raw silk was as usual the principal 
commodity, totaling $81,122,000, or 74.5 

r cent of the total exports to the 

nited States for the first half of 1930. 
Silk textiles and manufactures were val- 
ued at $2,459,000, or 2.3 per cent, of the 
total exports; chemicals and drugs, $2,- 
115,000, or 1.98 per cent; china and earth- 
enware, $2,646,000, or 2.4 per cent; 
canned crab meat, $2,088,000, or 1.9 per 
cent; furs, $1,144,000, or 1.05 per cent; 
beans, $1,021,000, or .94 per cent; rags, 
$1,033,000, or .95 per cent, and tea, $1,- 
182,000, or 1.65 per cent. 

Raw silk represented 86.3 per cent 
of the total exports from Yokohama to 
the United States and 64.4 per cent of 
the total exported from Kobe to the 
United States during the period under 

yviev 
ed by Department of Commerce.) 


7 
ie and PigYron Output 
Reached Low Point in July 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
month. This decrease was bornc entirely 
by the furnace plants. Stocks of coke 
at by-product plants continued to in- 
crease and reserves on hand at merchant 
plants showed a gain of 20.2 per cent 
above June. . 

The estimated production of beehive 

céke was 214,600 tons and the total coke 
roduction for the month amounted to 
,985,026, more than a million tons less 
than the figure for July, 1929. 

During Faly, the New England Fuel 
| & Transportation Company increased its 
‘ battery at Everett, Mass., by the addition 
of 82 Koppers ovens. 
~“ The cumulative output of both coke 
and pig iron for the seven months of 
1930 is considerably less than for the 
corresponding period of 1929. For pig 
jiron the decline amounted to 18 per 
cent and for coke it was 12 per cent. 
‘The decline in coke production was 





sé chiefly at beehive plants, where output 


‘was about 48 per cent less than in the 


%, corresponding months of last year. By-|slightly under last year’s. 


roduction, on the other 
only 8 per cent. 


coke 


Fina. d 


Slight improvement in business was 
shown in Argentina recently but gen- 
eral trends in Canada remain unchanged, 
according to the weekly review of world 
trade conditions issued Aug. 22 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

ilitary disturbances continue to ham- 
per trade in China and both trade and 
industry are quiet in Japan, with little 
prospect oi fmprovement, the review 
shows. ; 

The full text of the review follows: 

Argentina.—Prices for the’ week ended 
Aug. 16 were higher, the péso exchange 
steadier, and business improved slightly. 
Interest in aviation, and particularly in 
military and naval aviation, has increased 
and it is'expected that the Government 
will purchase new equipment. The Ar- 
gentine Department of Public Works, 
the automobile and touring clubs are 
planning to send delegates to the Inter- 
national Road Congress which will be 
held in Washington in Octeber. 

Australia—Rains have caused further 
improvement in the agricultural and 
pastoral prospects. Retail trade in gen- 
eral, however, is below normal levels. 


A meeting of the Loan Council is to be; 


held next week for consideration’of the 


budget. Concern is expressed that in- 


creased taxation and duties would fail to} 


supply the amounts budgeted. Western 
Australia is cofisidering a partial mora- 
torium to relieve the position of farm- 
ers. The Federal Parliament has ‘e- 
cessed until February. 


Indistrial Crisis 
Continues in Belgium 


Belgium.—The industrial crisis contin- 
ues in Belgium, but the ‘complaints of 
most industries are possibly somewhat 
exaggerated. At the end of June there 
were 12,200 totally unemployed and 41,- 
800 partially unemployed; this repre- 
sents a slight increase over May, and, 
while it is reported that there was a 
further increase in July and August, 
unemployment is not yet a serious prob- 
llem. The stock exchange remains dull, 
but banks report that the investing cli- 
entele is again making inquiries, though 
few orders are actually being placed. 
Tax collections in June totaled 542,000,- 
000 francs, as compared with 758,000,000 
in June, 1929. Total collections for the 
first six months amounted to 3,603,000,- 
000 francs, as against 4,081,000,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 
The outlook for the balance of the Bear 
indicates low tax returns and a possible 
actual shortage as against the budget 
estimates. 
call rate remains at 1 per cent. During 
the first seven months of this year there 
were 346 failures, as against 262 in 1929, 
but they were mostly of minor impor- 
tance and banks report confidence in the 
well-established firms. 


Brazil. — Business continues unfavor- 
able in Sao Paulo. In Rio de Janeiro a 
few lines are showing improvement, but 
liquidation in many lines is still in proc- 
ess. . Coffee shipments have been light 
and prices are slightly down, despite the 
continued weakening of exchange, which 
touched 9.95 milreis to the dollar on 
Aug. 15. 


General Trends 
In Canada Unchanged . 


Canada.—Harvesting is general in the 
western wheat belt but crop estimates 
have been revised downward in the 
past week as a result of deficient rain- 
fall and high temperatures, which are 
expected to reduce both yield and quality 
in Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics crop 
report issued during the week estimates 
the yield of the first: cutting of Fall 
wheat at 15,962,000 bushels from a har- 
vested area of 645,000 acres; last year’s 
harvest of 20,504,000 bushels was from 
an area of 834,000 acres. Total exports 
of wheat and wheat flour in the crop 
year ended July 31 amounted to the 
equivalent of 186,000,000-bushels. Stocks 
in Canada on that date were estimated 

111,692,000 bushels, as compared with 

04,383,000 bushels on the same date in 
1929. 

The general trend of business remains 
unchanged, with demand dull and stocks 
low in most lines. Collections continue 
fair but improving in Edmonton and 
Vancouver. Business in Halifax is good 
with port traffic considerably increased 
and a $10,000,000 building program un- 
der way The Nova Scotia apple crop is 
reported from 30 to 40 per cent below 
normal. Trade at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, is fair but industrial activity is 
slackening, especially in cotton goods, 
sugar refining and brass products. Au- 
tomobile sales are poor, except for low 
priced cars. No material gains in con- 
sumption noted in the Province of Que- 
bec but the employment situation is 
somewhat better by reason of the large 
amount of road work undertaken by the 
provincial government. Demand for har- 
vest implements and supplies remains 
steady and an increase is expected in 
view of the excellent fruit, fodder; and 
root crops. Average business is reported 
in Summer hardware, but the price tend- 
ency is downward in most lines and 
there is a general demand for longer 
payment terms. A new alignment in the 
steel products business is forecast, with 
the formation in Montreal of a holding 
company with subsidiaries throughout 
Canada. Price declines are noted in base 
metals and in manufactures of copper, 
brass, aluminum and zine. . 

Midsummer sslackness continues in 
most sections of Ontario, and both the 
wholesale and retail branches are quiet 
except for staple groceries and a few 
highly seasonal lines; which appear to 
be moving at a nearly normal rate. In- 
dustrial centers report but a very slight 
improvement in activity and unemploy- 
ment is increasing among steel mill 
operatives. Transportation equipment 
companies are moderately busy and do 
not expect much change in the -situation 
in the next six or eight weeks. The pa- 
per industry appears to be still suffering 
lfrom overproduction and dull demand, 
with competition active, particularly in 
craft paper. 


Favorable Crop 


Conditions in China 


Prairie Province trade is also dull. The 
tourist traffic is increasing but per capita 
expenditures are estimated at about 30 
per cent below last year. A satisfactory 
increase is shown in sales of structural 
steel during the past fortnight, but the 
present level is still fearly 40 per cent 
below last year. British Columbia food- 
stuffs business is fair. The new pack 
of. canned fruits is being offered at prices 
The salmon 
pack is large, but sales are slow. The 
Canadian National Steamships inaugu- 


Money is pleptiful, and the| 


rated a service between Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and Seattle on Aug. 12. , 

China.—Favorable crop conditions con- 
tinue in general throughout North China, 
though excess of rain and bad drainage 
lis causing flood conditions customary at 
this time of the year in the country 20 to 
50 miles back of Tientsin. _Washouts 
have occurred at several points on the 
Peking-Mukden Railway, blocking 
through traffic. Business in general con- 
tinues hampered by military disturbances 
and reduced purchasing power of the 
masses. Chinese maritime customs re- 
tugns for July indicate an increase in 
foreign imports of 19 per eent and a 16 
per cent increase in exports of Chinese 
products as compared with the previous 
;month. The slight improvement in trade, 
was due to the comparatively stable con- | 
dition of exchange, which was favorable 
to imports, and increasing inquiries for 
export commodities. Trade in Manchuria 
remains stagnant, especially in mechani- 
cal lines of goods. Improvement de- 
pends largely on stability in silver cur- 
rency and better foreign demand for 
Manchurian products. Some activity is} 
shown in railway purcl#ses of locomo- 
tives and machine tools. An order has! 
been placed for 10,000 spindles by a cot- | 
ton mill. An $800,000 order for tele-| 
phones is pending. The automotive mar- 
ket remains stagnant. 

Trans-Pacific freights into Hong Kong | 
and other South China ports have regis- 
tered a 40 per cent decrease in volume 
so far this year compared with the same 
| period last year. The percentage of de- 
| crease in sales of various items impérted | 
from the United States are as follows: 
| Automobiles, 30; tires, 20; flour, 40; | 
'lumber, 20; canned gootds;50; and fresh | 
fruits, 75. Railway construction in South 
China has shown some increase but this 
development is greatly hampered and 
restricted on account of disturbances in 
the interior and .the endless drain on 
provincial and railway revenues. ‘No 
American rail business is reported or'| 
anticipated for the remainder of this| 
year. Kerosene sales so far this year | 


| ation, the United Dairymen’s Associa- | 


|taken in furtherance of the cooperative | 





have been heavier than last, but a/| 
|marked falling off is anticipated for the | 
balance of the year. Export trade so| 
far this year is smaller than last year. | 
The decrease is attributed in a measure 
to disturbed conditions in the interior 
which is making for high delivery costs 
at export centers. This, in conjunction 
with depressed conditions in world mar- | 
kets, is making it difficult for buyers and 
sellers to get together in spite of the 
extremely favorable exchange rates now 
| obtaining for export trade. Falling off | 
{in import trade is attributed prifmarily | 
| to disturbed conditions ruling the greater | 
part of the year in the interior, which, 
interrelated with the drop and _ insta- 
bility of exchange has tended to greatly 
restrict orders and deliveries. Prospect 
of any substantial expansion in trade 
during the remainder of thegyear is im- 
| probable. It is believed the decrease in| 
trade is being shared proportionately by 
all countries. 


Curtailed Jute Output 


Continued in India 

| India.—The Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion has agreed to continue curtailed pro- 
duction for.one week a month through 
next. March. It is hoped thereby to re- 
duce stocks and pave the way for more 
healthy trading on a profitable basis. 
Customs revenue in July amounted to 
| 38,300,000 rupees. Increases occurred in 
import revenues from sugar, petroleum 
products, and cotton piece goods, while 
income from duties on iron and steel, 
tobacco, motor vehicles, liquors, cutlery 
hardware, rayons, matches, cotton yarns, 
paper products, tires, and railway equip- 
ment was less. 

Indo-China.—Economic conditions. con- | 
tinue unfavorable in Indo-China with no 
immediate prospects for improvement. | 
Unsold stocks of unmilled rice at Cholon 
(port of Saigon) are estimated’ at over | 
100,000 metric tons. Prices of rice de- 
clined. steadily in July until the last} 
week when the market was strengthened 
for a few days as the result of small 
demand from China and Europe, the lat- 
ter stimulated by a low fréight rate of | 
11 shillings ($2.67) per ton. On July 
31 white rice was quoted at 12.20 pias- 
tres per 100 kilograms ($4.76 for 220 
pounds). The price, however, was nom- 
inal as only a few transactions were 
made. Exports of rice from Saigon for 
dhe first seven months of the current 
year totaled 767,200 metric tons, com- 
) pared with 846,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. The principal coun- 
tries of destination this year were Hong 
Kong, taking 225,270 tons; China, 185,- 
000; France and Colonies, 147,800; and 
Java, 79,700 tons. A government rice 
bureau is being formed in Saigon for 
the purpose of, improving the grade of 
rice and regulating the industry. 

Japan.—Trade and industry in Japan 
remain quiet, with few signs of a busi- 
ness revival in the near future. Some 
improvement is shown in raw-silk prices, 
but sales remain low. The Summer co- 
coon crop is of poor quality, and prices 
are weak. Production in important in- 
dustries is heavily restricted and output | 
is reaching new low levels. Cotton yarn 
| production during July was the lowest 
since 1924. The Department of Finance 
is more lenient in its attitude toward the 
floating of municipal and prefectural 
| bond issues where funds are used for re- 
lief of unemployment. From July 1 to 
Aug. 9 issues to the value of 20,161,000 
yen were floated, and present applica- 
tions for permits coverirfg construction 
and improvement of roads and water- 
ways total 80,000,000 yen. As a result 
of the strict retrenchment policy of the 
government it is expected government 
expenditures will be reduced 60,300,000 
yen from this year’s working budget. 
The outflow of gold from Japan is gradu- 
ally drying up. July exports totaled 
209,000 yen, while imports aggregated 
2,844,000 yen. Total gold expoms since 








to date are reported at 226,283,000 yen. 
Imports for the same period amounted 
to 5,080,000 yen.’ 

Mexico.—Business depression remains 
severe. Reduction of activities in the 
mining industry continues, and is in- 
creasing the number of unemployed. In 
the textile industry unemployment is 
estimated at 35 per cent. The cotton 
mills are operating only one shift. The 
Rio Blanco mill, which is the largest in 
Mexico, is reported to have stocks on 
hand valued at 11,000,000 pesos, which, 
in view of the reduced purchasing power 
of the public, is indicative of the over- 


* Slight Revival 





¢ 
production if this industry. Petroleum 
production for June amounted to 3,287,- 
000 barrels, and exports totaled 3,030,000 
barrels. Production for the first six 
months of 1930 amounted to 20,437,000 
barrels, as compared with 20,950,000 bar- 
rels for the corresponding period of 


the removal of the embargo on July 11 
1929, while exports for the same periods 


Federal Farm Board Told 
Accord Reached by Three 
Producers’ Associations 
For Central Marketing 


Practically all of the best-quality but- 
ter manufactured in the west coast 
States has been brought under central- 
ized cooperative control through an 
agreement between three producers’ as- 
sociations of that section, according to 
a statement just issued by the Federal 
Farm Board, which follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board (Aug. 22) 


made public the following telegram from 
Portland, Oreg., dated Aug. 20, 1930: 
William F. Schilling, Feaeral Farm | 
Board, Washington, D. C.: We wish to 
convey to you and the other members of 
the Federal Farm Board the fact that 
the Challenge Cream and Butter Associ- 
tion and the Interstate Associated | 
Creameries—representing 33,000 produc- 
ers, with annual sales exceeding $35,- 
000,000—have today, Aug. 20, reached aft 
accord in the matter of cooperatively, 
marketing their products on the Pacific | 
Coast. We believe a great step has been | 


movement. on a sound and logical basis. 
We wish to express to you and the other 
members of the Federal Farm Board 
our sincere appreciation for your im- 
portant part in helping to bring this 
forward step about. 

“(Signed) Challenge Cream and But- 
ter Association, by C. W. Hibbert; United 
Dairymen’s Association, by W. J. Knut- | 
son; Interstate Associated Creameries, | 
By Thomas L. Ohlsen.” 

Commenting on the telegram, 
Schilling said: 

“With the completion of this market- 
ing arrangement between these large co- 
operative producing organizations prac- 
tically all of the best-quality butter man- | 
ufactured in the west coast States is | 
brought under centralized cooperative 
control. The officiais in charge of these 
cooperatives are all highly successful 
men of much experience in marketing.” 


were 13,047,000 barrels in 1930 and 13,- 
437,000 barrels in 1929. 

Netherland East Indies.—The bazaar | 
market in general shows the usual quiet- | 
ness following the rice harvest. Business 
in sundry lines, however, is improving as 
the result of preparation for the Pasar 
Gambir, the annual native fair held in} 
Batavia the latter part of August and 
the first part of September. | 

Panama.—The continued drought is| 
working havoc with cattle and crops. As| 
an economy measure 3,000 road employes | 
are to be discharged at the end of this| 
month. 

Philippine Islands.—Although basic | 
conditions remain ynsatisfactory, there is | 
less disturbance and complaint on the| 
surface. Business leaders are adjusting 
themselves to the situation and discour- 
aging further difficulties by carefully re- 
stricting inventories and the’ movement | 
of slow goods through price. reductions. 
Credits remain greatly restricted and 
collections are difficult except in tobacco 
producing provinces where some im- 
provement continues. Unemployment, | 
while not serious, is at the highest point | 
in recent years. Freight carried by the 
Manila Railroad during the week ended 
Aug. 2 totaled 13,200 metric tons com- 
pared to 14,700 for the corresponding 
week last year. 








Indicated in Poland 

Poland.—The condition of the princi- | 
pal accounts of the Bank of Poland at} 
the end of July, according to the bank’s | 
balance sheet, waggas follows: 

The amount of discounted paper in- 
creased by 29,328,000 zlotys, owing to a 
slight revival in trade activity and a 
consequent larger supply of bills dis- | 
countable at the bank in accordance | 
with its regulations. Loans against se- 
curities collateral, with a total of 74,- 
358,000, show a small increase of 1,- 
338,000 zlotys. The total of demand | 
obligations, including notes in circu- 
lation and deposits, were reduced by 70,- | 
400,000 zlotys. This was offset by a rise 
of over 100,000,000 zlotys in note circu- 
lation, with the result that all cover 
against demand obligations declined to | 
59.16 (from 60.7 a month ago). Foreign 
trade for June resulted in a debit bal-| 
ance of 8,094,000 zlotys, the first since 
July, 1929, thus leaving an export bal- 
ance of 88,431,000 zlotys for the first 
half of the current year. State reve- 
nues for June exceeded expenditures by 
a small margin of 581,000 zlotys. 

Siam. — General, business conditions 
continue depressed4 as the result of the 
adverse rice situation. Owing to dis- 
turbances in China, the most important 
market for Siamese rice is practically 
closed, and fairly heavy stocks of the old 
crop are still held in the interior, with 
little prospect of their being cleared be- 
fore the new crop is harvested toward 
the close of the year. An upward tend- 
ency in rice prices continues, but prices 
of paddy (unhusked rice) are lower. The 
best quality white rice sold on Aug. 1 
at 9.70 bahts per picul ($4.27 for 133 1/3 


pounds) and paddy sold at 81.39 bahts! 


($35.80) per kvien of 16 piculs. (Bahts 
equals $0.44.) Discontinued operations 
of a large number of rice mills are 
affecting adversely the sale of gasoline 
and lubricating oil, which is further re- 
stricted by a new motor vehicle law, 
The automotive and machinery markets 





Mr. Le 





are quiet, with fair stocks on hand. The 


Has a Greater Percentage of Acquittals as Well 
As Convictions 





Greater cooperation from the 
American public in law enforce- 
ment can be obtained through “the 
art of suggestion” rather than 
“legislative mandates,” George W. 
Wickersham, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, declared in 
an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Amrican Bar Asso- 
ciation, Aug. 20. ° 

(The section of his address deal- 
ing with prohibition was published 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 21. 

ublication of that portion dealing 
with the activities of the commis- 
sion which he heads began in the 
issue of Aug. 22 and concludes in 
this issue.) 


As a result of nearly a year’s study 
of the-various. reports and surveys re- 
ferred to, Mr. Bettman has prepared a 
report, which is now going through the 
press, in which he sets forth a number 
of conclusions which in his opinion are 


justified by the facts developed in these 
reports and surveys. 

Special attention is given by an ex- 
amination of such statistics as are avail- 
able through these reports to the his- 
tory of the progress of the average 
prosecution inthe courts of the Ameri- 
can Union. So far as possible, a study 
was made of the history of the relation 
between the number of crimes Known to 
the police and the disposition of them 
by the authorities; the number of cases 
actually brought before judicial tribu- 
nals and their disposition, and, so far 


|as possible, a comparison between facts 
of this record as disclosed by the infor- ; 


mation in this material and the results 
of the processes of English justice. Mr. 
Bettman notes a striking fact developed 
> ; 


“That England has a greater percent- 
age of convictions but also a greater 
percentage of acquittals; and that the 
great difference comes from the strik- 
ingly small number of British cases 
which are dismissed through no-bills, 
nolles or other forms of dismissal with- 
out trial, as compared with the larg 
percentages of nontrial dismissals in our 
country. The spot in which we differ 
most strikingly from the British is not 
the jury trial, for acquittals by juries 
represent a lesser percentage of dismis- 
sals ir? America than in England. 


“It is these other forms of dismissal, 
such as the no-billing, nolle, dismissal 
for want of prosecution, etc., ete., which. 
to a much greater degree in the United 
States, account for the high percentages 
of nonconvictions. Evidently not the pro- 
cedural technicalities in trials nor the 
constitutional privileges of the accused 
nor the degree of the judge’s control of 
the trials constitute the major weaknesses 
of American administration as compared 
with that of Engfand, but rather those 
factors which produce the multiplicity 
and prevalence of our use of dispositions 
by courts and prosecutors short of and 
without trial.” ‘ 


Number of Cases 
Dismissed Are Cited 


Many students of our system of crimi- 
nal justice have remarked on the undue 
mortality of criminal prosecutions be- 
fore reaching trial. It is said that in 
New York City only 4.7 per cent of 
prosecutions reach jury trial; in St. 
Louis 13 per cent; Chicago, 3.8 per cent; 
Cleveland, 13.6 per’ cent; and Cincin- 
nati, 11.8 per cent. One of the subjects 
which must be thoroughly studied is the 
reason for the very large percentage of 
dismissals of prosecution before trial 
by the State or district attorneys, and 
the large number ef cases of accepting 
pleas of guilty of lesser offenses than 
those charged by the indictment or in- 
formation. 

Without attempting to enumerate the 
many factors in the administration of 
justice dealt with in the reports upon 
which he comments, Mr. Bettman con- 
cludes. 

“That the statistical facts obtained in 
and for the surveys indicate the jury to 
be a relatively minor agent in the pro- 
duction of escapes from punishment and 


|that the constitutional privileges of the 


accused and the procedural technicalities 
have a relatively minor influence upon 
the general results of criminal prosecu- 
tions. Here, therefore, we have an as- 
pect of the problem of criminal justice 
in which there has been a misplacement 
of popular and professional emphasis.” 
This observation opens a promising 
field for further inquiry and study. If 
the fact be, as Mr. Bettman finds from 
the material which he has been studying, 
that the defects in criminal justice are 





Potato Cooperatives 
Considered in Maine 


Farm Board Member Meets 
With Growers at Presque Isle 


| Potato growers and grower-shippers 
in Maine were “very responsive” to sug- 
gestions for cooperative marketing pre- 
sented to them by Charles S. Wilson, 
member of the Federal Farm Board rep- 
resenting fruit and vegetable growers, at 
a meeting of about 2,000 growers this 
week at Presque Isle, Me., Mr. Wilson 
stated orally Aug. 22 after his return 


credit situation is only fair. Collections |to Washington, D. C. ‘ 


are reported difficult and are consid- 
erably behind. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 






A-32886. (S) 
Salary Act—Field employes. 
failure to adjust the salary of a field em- 
ploye of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in accordance with the Welch Act 
was not due to lack of appropriation, the 


employe would be entitled to no greater|% 


Plans for organization of coopera- 
tives and a central sales agency were dis- 


cussed at a dinnet conference of more 
than 100 growers and grower-shippers 
after the meeting, Mr. Wilson said, and 
a committee of seven was named to in- 
form farmers of Maine of the proposed 
cooperative movement. 

The State Agricultural college, the 
State Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the 
Federal and State Departments of Agri- 
elture were represented at the dinner 
conference, according to Mr. Wilson. ~ P. 


Classification—Brookhart |R. Taylor, Marketing Specialist of the 
Where the| Board, stayed in Maine for further con- 


ferences. ° 

The movement for organization of the 
potato-growing industry has been pro- 
ressing steadily, with the ultimate ob- 


benefits under the Brookhart Salary Act|ject of a national marketing agency, 


than he would have been entitled to had his 


it was stated orally at the offices of 


salary been administratively adjusted under|the Board. The industry is well* or- 
the Welch Act, and where such an em-|¢anized in the Kaw River Valley of Kan- 
ploye would have been entitled to two steps sas, in Colorado, Michigan, the eastern 


under the Welch Act but has since been 
transferred to a classified position in the 
departmental service he is not entitled to 
any inerease under the Brookhart Salary 
Act. A-32760, Aug. 8, 1930. A-32808, Aug. 
1, 1930, amplified. (Aug. 11, 1930.) 


\ 


shores of Virginia and Maryland, and 
the Hastings district of Florida, it was 
stated. There are some cooperative as- 


: 


paratively negligible number of cases, 
a study of the other factors should offer 
some feasible method of removing the re- 
proach which is based upon the great 
disparity between the number of offenses 
reported to the police, or even the num- 
ber of cases which are brought before 
the courts, and the number of persons ac- 
tually convicted and punished for the 
reported crimes. And yet, as Mr. Bett- 
man says: 

“It is rather difficult to reduce into a 
few generalizations a description of the 
tremendously complex apparatus which 
the present system of administration of 
justice supplies, the inefficiencies result- 
ing from this complexity and the mal- 
adjustments of its various parts.” 

This very complexity, the result of the 


only chargeable to jury failure in a com- 
— growth of our judicial ma- 


chinery, in counties, in cities, and in} 


the States, and the failure to correlate 
them into an articulate system under a 
centralized control, perhaps presents a 
most significant and important subject 


for consideration in a program of im-| 


provement in the administration of our 
criminal law. 
Any comprehensive nation-wide study 


of our judicial system would require | 


separate organizations in every State 


and a program of work, directed from | 


a common center, following a precon- 


ceived plan, adequate to furnish data| 


for comprehensive and well-supported 
conclusions. The actual organization 


and conduct of such inquiry is beyond! 
the possible undertaking of the National | 


Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, without a very large increase 
of the appropriation at its command and 


an assurance of continuity of existence. | 
jing to $7,056,447, recorded during the 


We have, however, planned a study of 


the different judicial districts. of the 
United States. 


Nationwide Inquiry 
Is Called Difficult 


' The value of any organ of government 
must be determined by ascertaining how 
far it accomplishes the intention of its 
creation. If it is found that this result 
is not attained, the defect may be in 
the machine, or in the theory behind its 
establishment. ; 

Some of today’s confusions and in- 
efficiencies in the administration of 
criminal justice in the United States, 
Mr. Bettman observes in his report, 
“result from confusions and contradic- 
tions in the fundamental concepts on 
which different parts of the crimina] 
law or its administration are based or 
on which different practices or methods 
of the administration are based. To 
state, in an oversimplified and, therefore, 
imperfect way, the two concepts upon 
which different parts of our present sys- 
tem are more or less consciously built, 
there is the concept of the punishment 
of the crime as the sole or predominant 
object of the law, based on a philosophy 
of moral compensation or moral retribu- 
tion whereby a definite punishment would 
flow from a particular crime and society 
would be protected by means of the pre- 
ventive or deterrent effects of the fear 
of this punishment; and, on the other 
hand, the concept of the treatment or dis- 
position of the offender in accordance 
with the personality or habits of the 
offender and thereby protect society by 
curing the offender of his criminal tend- 
encies or, if incurable, by permanently 
segregating him from the remainder of 
society.” 

In reaching its conclusions, the Com- 
mission must adopt one or the other 
of these concepts. To do so, it must 
determine so far as it may, what are 
the causes of crime. It will of coturse be 
recognized that there is no one definite, 
ascertainable influence which may be said 
in itself to cause criminal conduct. 
Physical and psychological conditions— 
endocrine glands, for example—may ac- 
count for much antisocial conduct. 
fluences surrounding child life; treat- 
ment of a first offender by governmental 
authority—all enter into the problem. 

he results of these studies should 
be helpful in reaching some practical 
conclusions as to the causes of crime 
and the workings of our system of crim- 
inal justice. 

“There, but for the grace of God, goes 
John Wesley,” and wonder whether ap- 
peals to that same divine grace might 
not be more efficacious than psychiatric 
analyses. 

Closely allied with the cause of crime 
is the problem of treatment for crime; 
the disease and the remedy. There has 





tention in recent months the failure of 
our penal institutions to accomplish any 
other result than the mere removal of a 
few individuals from the opportunity to 
prey on society for a limited period, 
unless it be the undesired result of mak- 
ing these institutions breeding places of 
crime. A consideration of them opens 
up the whole subject of the treatment 
of offenders against our laws. 


Committee Created 
To Study Prisons 


For the consideration of this matter, 
we have created a Committee on Pro- 
bation, Prisons and Parole, involving 
the whole problem of the treatment of 
persons convicted of crime. To secure 
the benefit of the best thought and ex- 
perience on the subject, we also 
have organized an Advisory Committee, 
headed by the dean of penology in the 
United States, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
and composed of some 25 of the most 
experienced men in that field. This 
Committee has been preparing, out of 
their own knowledge and experience, 
recommendations for the consideration 
of the Commission. They also have un- 
dertaken and are now prosecuting a 
nation-wide inquiry into the character of 
the jails and places of detention, other 
than State prisons, penitentiaries, and 
reformatories, which constitute, prob- 
ably, the most disgraceful plague spots 
in the whole field of administration of 
criminal law in our country. 

Professor Chaffee, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Messrs. Walter Pollak and Carl 
Stern, of the New York bar, have been 
working for us on the subject of lawless 
acts of governmental officials. Officials 
of government should set the example 
of law observance. There is, however, 
much evidence of lawless conduct among 
a certain class of law officers; “the 
third degree” as practiced by the police; 
the conduct of the immigration authori- 
ties toward aliens, etc.; lawless acts of 
prosecuting attorneys; illegal searches 
and seizures all furnish examples. A 
| paste difficulty with much of the admin- 


LS 


political influence not only in the selec- 


the operations of the Federal courts in| 


In- | 


beem dramatically brought to public at- | 


| 








}to almost $10,000,000. 


Farm Machinery 


Department of Commerce 
Finds Shipments to Russia 
Also Cause Increase in 


Trade in Electrical Devices 


a ~ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

nearly $8,000,000 which was MM increase 
of $1,000,000 over last year. - 

The combined total for electric house- 
hold refrigerators and electric commer- 
cial refrigerators up to one tor’ totaled 
nearly $7,000,000 and shipments of 
flashlight batteries aggregated approx- 
imately $1,900,000. Sales of electric 
washing machines appreximated $1,000,- 
000, according to the division. 

Farm Machinery Exports 

Changing trends in the United States 
export trade in farm machinery are seen 
in the record total registered during the 
first half of the current year, according 
to the Agricultural Implements Division, 
Departmegt of Commerce. 

Some markets which in former years 
were largest fell off considerably while 
a few others made rather remarkable 
gains and contributed largely to the gen- 
eral rise of 10 per cent over the compar- 
able period of 1929. The total recorded 
was $78,986,029 as against $72,068,581 in 
the first six months of last year. 

During the 1930 period, 10 markets 
took $68,387,278 forth of implements 
which amount was 87 per cent of the 
total shipped to all countries. Among 
the first 10 markets, only four showed 
increased purchases, the remaining mar- 
kets recording decreases ranging from 
3 to 49 per cent. 

Russia, which in the first half of 1929 
was the third largest market for Ameri- 
can implements with purchases amount- 


’ 


first six months of 1930 a gain of 328 
per cent, with purchases amounting to 
$30,251,259. This amount was 38 per 
cent of the total shipments to all coun- 
tries as compared with only about 10 per 
cent during the same period of 1929. 


Tractor Purchases 


The large increase in Russian busi-« 
Mess was due to tractor purchases. Dur- 
ing the six-month period, Russia bought 
tractors to the amount of 16,535 units 
valued at $21,705,867 as compared with 
4,448 worth $4,306,345 in the first half 
of 1929. Purchases of tractor engines 
and parts amounted to $3,018,359, mak- 
ing a total of $24,734,705 devoted to 
tractors and parts or 81 per cent of the 
total Russian business. Of this amount, 
14,618 machines valued at» $16,451,580 
were wheel tractors, of which the 15 to 
32 horsepower model was the most pop- 
ular, purchases of this type amounting 
) urchases of 
tracklaying tractors amounted to 1,917, 
valued at $5,264,287. 

Harvesting equipment followed trac- 
tors in importance reaching the total of 
$2,417,199 of which amount combines 
made up $1,631,638, Tillage equipment 
was also important, purchases of plows 
alone amounting to $1,374,638. Almost 
all the miscellaneous equipment consist- 
ing chiefly of tractor drawn implements 
was bought in varying amounts, none, 
however, in exceptionally large quan- 
tities. 

_ The large increase-in Russian business 
is explained by the need for modern 
farm machinery arising fryn the wi - 
tivization of farms under the five-year 
plan. Being producers of the types of 
farm machinery best suited to Russia 
farming conditions, American aneelenlll 
turers consequently received the largest 
share of these orders. 


Canada in Second Place 

Canada, for many years the largest 
market for American agricultural imple- 
ments, took second place during the first 
half of 1930. Exports to Canada during 
the period totalled $17,281,740, a decline 
of 30 per cent from the $24,699,919 ex- 
ported during the same period of 1929. 
The decrease was the result of smaller 
purchases of tractors whick’ in 1930 
amounted to 8,687 valued at $8,101,412 as 
compared with 13,412 valued at $12,392,- 
803 in the same period of 1929. 


Exports of agricultural implements te 
Australia from the United States during 
the first six months of 1930 amounted to 


| $2,058,057, a 21 per cent decrease from 


the amount shipped during the first half 
of 1929 when exports reached the total 
of $2,606,872. Tractor shipments made 
up the bulk of the purchases. 


Mexico increased her purchases from 
the United States during the half year, 
These amounted to $1,703,411, as com- 
pared with $1,021,481 during the first 
half of last year, an increase of 66.8 per 
cent. Increased tractor shipments ac- 
counted for most of the«gain. Of the 
remaining markets in the first 10, ex- 
ports to France and Union of South 
Africa showed decreases—that of the 
former, being very slight, hardly more 
than 3 per cent, while that of the latter 
was rather serious, amounting to about 
48 per cent. Exports to Irish Free State 
increased by 210 per cent and were the 
result of large shipments of tractor parts 
for use in the production of Itish trace 
tors. Although the United Kingdom re- 
corded a slight increase, that market was 
generally unchanged. 

Like Canada, Argentina showed a 
rather marked decline in purchases of 
American implements during the first 
half of 1930. Exports“to this market 
amountéd to $9,219,385, as against $14,- 
509,798 during the first half of 1929, a 
drop of about 36 per cent. About 25 
per cent of the exports consisted of trac- 
tors, which amounted to 2,142, valued 
at $2,219,704, and all but 59 of these 
consisted of wheel tractors. Of this 
amount 1,823, valued at $1,828,104, were- 
made up of the 15 to 32 horsepower 
models. 


_—— ee 


duties. This is perhaps the most preg- 
nant source of the failures in our sys- 
tem of criminal justice; yet possibly 
it is also the most difficult to appraise 
and demonstrate. e 

The relations of criminal justice and 
the foreign born constitute a significant 
factor in the whole problem of crime, 
its punishment, its prevention. A study 
of available, statistics indicates that as 
a whole mo greater percentage of crime 
is committed by persons of foreign birth 
than by the native born. But the native 
children of foreign-born parentage: a 
parently contribute more largely to the 
number of offenders. The problem of the 


|application of our immigration laws to 


aliens in our communities challenges in- 
quiry. Dean Edith Abbott, of the Uni- 


| versity of Chicago, aided by a staff of 


researchers, has been conducting an in- 


t ‘ y Wit uch | | quiry into facts bearing upon these prob- 
istration of justice lies in the use of | 


lems. It is anticipated that the material 
secured will afford_a basis for useful 


sociations also in other sections, notably|tion of prosecutors, court officials and| conclusions which may be helpful in the 
judges, but in the performance of their' great problem of law enforcement. * 
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AvrHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Claims in Patent 
On Transmission 





Belts Sustained 


Acts of Infringement Held 
To Be Emphasized by 


Evidence Showing Unfair 


Competition 





Columbus, Ohio. 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


THE DAYTON 


Vv. 
THE DorRMAN AUTOMOTIVE ParTS CoM- 


PANY. 

District Court S. D. Ohio. 
No. 505. 
Opinion of the Cour® 
July 5, 1930 

HoucH, D. J.—This suit involves 
the validity of Short Patent No. 
1583303, having to do with improvements 
in transmission belts, and concerns 
claims of said patent Nos. 1 to 11 inclu- 
sive, excepting 6 and 10. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company is the owner of an undivided 
one-fourth interest in said patent by as- 
signment, and the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation, made party plaintiff 


, 


by amendment, is the owner by assign- | 


ment of the undivided three-fourths in- 
terest in said patent. 

The defendant, The Dorman Automo- 
tive Parts’: Company, is the distributor of 
the manufactured article claimed to in- 
fringe said patent, and the Holfast Rub- 
ber Company is admitted to be the manu- 
facturer of the claimed infringing arti- 
cle and the party making the active de- 
fense to the case. 

Features Described 


The belt as provided in claims of the 
patent, is comprised of: First: A basic 
portion of rubberized fabric, the longi- 
tudinal cords being nonstretchable, and 
forming a base or backbone of the belt, 
carrying the strain as the same func- 
tions on the pulleys—and the transverse 
cords having their ends terminate in the 
wearing surface of the belt fof the pur- 
pose of gripping the walls of the pulleys 
around which the belt operates. 

The transverse cords operate also to 
stiffen the belt and render it noncom- 
pressible laterally, thus preventing the 
belt from buckling. The transverse cords 
act as heat conductors, transmitting to 
the pulleys the heat generated through 
friction by the constant turning-and flex- 


ing of the belt in operation. On the out-| 


side of this basic portion is a bias cut 
fabric, which results in the yielding or 
“give” of the belt as it rotates around 
the pulleys. 

An inner portion is fastened to the 
inner surface of the base strip to permit 
contracting and compressing of the belt 
in operation around the pulleys. Thus 
the outer and inner fabfic portions of 
the belt, being capable of expanding and 
stretching, and contracting and com- 
pressing, are made integral parts of the 
belt, and thus conform to the rotating 
movement of the basic strip, and permit 


that strip to operate without stretching, | 


and bearing only the normal and uniform 
strain. 
Validity Attacked 
This method of construction is said to 


Are PRESENTED Heretn, Berna 
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The Public Service Commission of 
Montana has the power, under State 
statutes, to prescribe the exact rate 
to be charged by a utility, according 
to a decision of the State Supreme 
Court in the case of Great Northern 
Utilities Co. v. Public Service Com- 
mission of Montana et al. 

It appears from the opinion that 
the Great Northern Utilities Com- 
pany claimed that it had a right to 
furnish gas to inhabitants of Shelby 
at a rate less than that prescribed 
by the Commission and that the 
power of the Commission was limited 
to fixing the maximum rate. It 
claimed further that the statutes if 
construed to empower the Commis- 
sion to prescribe the exact rate, 
would be violative of the provision 
of the Montana constitution prohibit- 
| ing monopolies and the- Fourteenth 
| Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
| tution. The court held against the 

utility on both contentions. 

‘ (The publication of the full text 
of the court’s decision was’ begun 
in the issue of Aug. 21 and continued 
Aug. 22.) 

The ruling concludes as follows: 


| In speaking of the interpretation to 
|be placed upon the language used in 
|the Constitution of Massachusetts, the 
|Supreme Court of that State, speaking 
|through Mr. Chief Justice Parker, in 
| the case of Henshaw v. Foster, 9 Pick, 
| (26 Mass.) 312, says: 

| “We are to suppose that those who 





were delegated to the great business of | 


| distributing the powers which emanated 
from the sovereignty of the people, and 
to the establishment of rules for the 
perpetual security of the rights of per- 
son and property, had the wisdom to 
adapt their language to future as well 


as existing emergencies, so that words | 
competent to the then existing state of | 


the community, and at the same time 
capable of being expanded to embrace 
more extensive relations, should not be 
|restrained to their ‘more obvious and 
immediate sense, if consistently with 
the general object of the authors and | 
the true principles of the compact, they 
can be extended to other relations and | 
circumstances which an improved state | 
;of society may produce.” | 
| Rules Used to Determine 
Validity of Statutes 


That language is quoted with ap- 
proval by this court in the case of State 
ex rel. Fenner v. Keating, 53 Mont. 
371, 163 Pac. 1156, in which it is said: 
“The proper interpretation of any con- 
stitutional provision requiresaus to re- 
member that it is a part of the organic 
law—organic not only in the sepse that 
it is fundamental, but also in the sense 
that it is a living thing designed to meet 
the needs of a progressive society, amid 
all the detail changes to which a pro- 
gressive society is subject.” In the same 
|case this court observed: “In the case 
of statutes passed by the legislative 
| assembly and assailed as unconstitu- 
| tional, the question is not whether it is 
| possible to condemn, but whether it is 
| possible to uphold. We stand committed 


guarantee more efficient operation and|to the-rule that a statute will not be 
greater lasting qualities, because it pre-|declared unconstitutional unless its nul- 


serves its original shape, presents uni- lity is placed, in our judgment, beyond! 


form wearing surfaces, and dissipates | reasonable doubt.” 
the friction produced by heat. Such re-; The following cases bear upon the 
sults and accomplishments denote the|/same subject: State ex rel. Lyman v. 
ingenuity of invention, and, subject to| Stewart, 58 Mont. 1, 190 Pac. 129; Mot- 
originality on the part of this patentee, | ter Mer. Co. v. Moon, 49 Mont. 307, 141 
will justify the upholding of the patent. | a om oe ex a Cryderman Vv 
The validity of the patent is attacked | )VJenrichy 0: ont. 390, 170 Pac. 942; 
by the prior art evidenced by a number |!n_re_ O’Brien, 29 Mont. 530% 75 Pac. 
of patents set up in the answer, Also, | 195; pews . a M. & * Ry. 
infri i i sith little | Co.. 23 Mont. 229, § ac. 551, ;State 
a ie eS. Se |v. ee. 86 Mont. 200, 283 Pac. 7s 9 
. . -e| “In determining the constitutionality 
unde prio, vatents aid 19 orem! of statutes, courts look tevond the mer 
eral classifications, namely, those belts | form of expression to the object and 
whose layers are secured togéther by | Phicaos oe the le@slation. (Pohl Vv. 
stitching; flat belts not involved in the | 579. 166 Pac G1; P. Ry. Co., 52 Mont. 
issues in this case; belts, the layers of | ge gg og ee 
which are riveted together; heavy rubber | ;, tituti intended “i 
side wall belts and wrapped belts iat cea ion aoe ed is to be ascer- 
which the wrapper furnishes the contact | ek not ee om the language 
af h lley walls used, but in the light of our history, the 
with the pulley fe | surrounding circumstances, the subject 
and the ob- 


The majority of these prior patents / matter under consideration, 


are so remote and so noticeably inappli- 
cable as to make it unnecessary to men- 
tion them in detail, Those entitled to be 
mentioned, however, are the Jappe, No. 


1165780, and the Delzell, No. 1432973,) 


both of which antedate the patent in 
suit. The Jappe patent belt has its layers 
stitched or sewed together. 
Plaintiff Sustained 

This patent was before the Patent 
Office and considered in connection with 
the Short application, but was dismissed 
as noninterfering. This, of course, adds 
to the presumption of validity. Hale & 
Kilburn v. Oneonta, 129 F., 598; Stead 


Lens Co.,v. Kryptok Co., 214 F., 368; | 


MacClemmmy v. Gilbert, 221 F., 73. This 
Jappe patent was not shown to have 
been the subject of manufacture. It was 
a flat belt, stitched together, and appar- 
ently dissimilar to the article in suit in 
shape and in method of construction and 
in the advantageous results before men- 
tioned. 

The Delzell patent is a method patent. 


| ject sought to be attained.” 
| V. Sedgwick, 46 Mont. 
| State ex rel. Hillis v. 
320, 137 Pacfl 392.) 

“The authority of the legislature, oth- 
wise plenary, will not be held to be 


(McGowan 
187, 127 Pac. 94; 


Sullivfn, 48 Mont. 


| 
er 


|circumseribed by mere implication. He| 


who seeks to limit the power of the 
jlawmakers must be able to point out 


{the particular provision of the Consti- 


State Commission Is Sustained 
In Fixing Exact Rate for Utility 


| Montana Statutes Are Adjudged to Be Constitutional When 
Construed to Permit Prescribing of Other Than 
,Maximum Charges for Service 








do the prohibited acts. Corporations, 
stock companies, natural persons, or 
partnerships are all included. If the 
criminal intent is not a necessary in- 
| gredient of the ‘evil denounced, then all 
| Sorts of combinations are to be deemed 
| prohibited, even ordinary copartnerships, 
as coming within the letter of the pro- 
| hibition,” 


Validity of Action Under 
| State Laws Sustained 


| And in the same case, speaking of 
| Section 10901, supra, as well as section 
| 20, Article XV, of the Constitution, it is 
| said: “The section of the statute quoted 
| involves the same idea and demands the 
}same construction, though it is more 
| specific in its provisions, and extends to 
; and includes combinations in restraint of 
;competition in transportation. It de- 
'nounces every form of combination or 
; contract which has for its purpose, di- 
| rectly or indirectly, the restraint of pro- 
| duction or trade in any way or manner, 
lor the control of the price of any article 
| of consumption by the people.” 

| Continuing, the court says: “It was 
|not the purpose of the convention, or of 
| the legislature, to limit either the term 
| used in the Constitution, or in the statute, 
| by any narrow definition, but to leave 
it to the courts to look beneath the sur- 
face, and, from the methods employed in 
the conduct of the business, to determine 
whether the association or combination 
in question, no matter what its particu- 
lar form should chance to be, or what 
| might be its constituent elements, is tak- 
ing advantage of the public in/an un- 
lawful way. (Giting the case Hard- 


ing -v. American Glucose Co., 182 II. | 


551, 55 N. E. 577, 74 Am. St. Rep. 189.) 

|In each case, therefore, under these pro- 
visions, the nature of the arrangment or 
combination is a question of fact to be 
| determined by the court from the evi- 
dence before it, or from the vice which 
inheres in the contract itself.” 

Can it be said that the “arrangement” 
intended by the act of the Legislature 
in question was the “taking advantage 
of the public in an unlawful way?” We 
think not. The purpose, as hereinbefore 


stated, is to determine a price which will | 


be just and reasonable to all concerned— 


the Utility as well as the consumer—and | 


}to insure to the consumer reasonable 
| service, and to the Utility a reasonable 
return. We believe that this court would 
|be derelict in its duty were it to hold 
|that by implication the people of this 
| State surrendered a right so valuable 


| Utility Act in question. And, therefore, 


we are impelled to the conclusion that | 
;chapter 260, R. C. 1921, is not violative | 


lof the provisions of section 20 of Article 
XV of the Constitution of the State of 
Montana. 


| We have determined that, under the 


| Commission is empowered to fix precise 
rates, and that these provisions are not 
offensive to the Constitution of the State 
of Montana. There remains the question 
| whether the “due process of law” clause 

of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
| Federal Constitution is violated thereby. 


Interference With Freedom 
| Of Contract Claimed 


Speaking of the duty of courts in 
passing upon the constitutionality of a 
| statute, the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, in the case of Munn y, People 
of Illinois, supra, says: “Every Statute 
is presumed to be constitutional. The 


| unconstitutional unless it is clearly so. 
If there is doubt, the expressed will of 
|the Legislature should be sustained.” 
That part of the Fourteenth Amend- 
|ment under consideration is: “Nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty.or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
| the laws.” 

The wording of the Fifth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution is 
somewhat similar, It provides in papt: 
“No person * * * shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law,” 


Constitution was 


ment, in 1868. The former is a limita- 
tion upon the powers of Congress; the 
latter, a restriction upon the powers of 
| the States, D> 





|tution which contains the limitation|~ It is conceded that legislation may be 
;expressed in, no uncertain terms.”|enacted determining the maximum 
| (State ex rel. Evans v. Steward, 53,Ccharge to be made by a public utility; 


| Mont. 18, 163 Pac. 309; Hilger v. Moore, 
supra.) 


Right to Fix Maximum 


Price Is Conceded 

The “object sought to be attained” 
| by the framers of our Constitution, and 
| the people of this State in the adoption 
}of that Constitution was not that every 
|combination was prescribed, nor that 
|the making of every contract was for- 
| bidden; but rather that it was the pur- 
| pose to forbid the formation of a com- 


Deizell filed an application for patent on bination or contract, was to fix the price 
a belt which never materialized into let-| or regulate the production of any article 
ters patent, and it appears further that} of commerce so as to unlawfully take 
he filed an admission in the patent_office advantage of the public. If the phrase 
that Short was the originator of the) “fix the price” were to be literally con- 


Short patent type of belt. 

The infringing belts of the defendant 
distributor and the conceded manufac- 
turer, from the evidence disclosed, and 
particularly from the careful mina- 
tion of the exhibits, are close sinfpolations 
of the belts under the Short patéht, both 
in form and appearance, and in struc- 
tural features. The issue of unfair com- 
petition and the proof developed there- 
under, simply aggravate and emphasize 
the acts of infringement. 

The validity of the patent is upheld, 
infringement is found to have taken 
place, and the plaintiff’s right to an ac- 
counting is sustained. 


Merchandising Scheme 
Adjudged Illegal Lottery 


|strued, then the Commission may not 
| fix a maximum, a minimum, or a precise 
| price, or any price, upon the commodity 
known as gas. But it is conceded that 
a maximum price may be fixed by the 
|Commission, and the principle upon 
| which that concession rests is firmly 
|established by many authorities, some 
|of which are: Munn vy, Illinois, supra; 
Dayton-Goose Creek R. Go. v. United 
| States, supra; German Alliance Ins.-Co. 
|v. Lewis, supra; Winchester & L. Turn- 
pike Road Co. v. Croxton, 33 U. S. (L. 
Ed.) 177; Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 
167 U. S. (L. Ed.) 525. 

| This court, speaking through Mr. 
|Chief Justice Brantly, in the case of 
| MacGinnis v. B. & M. C. C. & S. M. Co., 
|29 Mont. 454, 182 Pac. 477, says: “Sec- 
tion 20 (of Article XV, Constitution) 
| prohibits any combination or contract 





State of Missouri: {Which has a particular purpose, to-wit, 


; but the specific objection here is that to 
‘ fix a precise rate is violative of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States in that it deprives 
the utility of its consitutional right of 
freedom of contract in relation to its 
property, 

_In so far as we are advised, this pre- 
cise question has never been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The fact is that the situation 
out of which these questions grow in this 
case 1s quite novel, But the fact that 
this question may not have heretofore 
arisen, or that it has not been finally 
determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is not proof absolute that 
the .power does not exist, or that the 
Legislature is prohibited from exercising 
such power by reason of the inhibitions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The underlying principle by which the 
Sovereign 1s given any right to regulate 
a utility, as hereinbefore noted, is “that 
business, of certain kinds holds such a 
peculiar relation to the public interest 
that there is superinduced upon it the 
right of public regulation.” In the case 
of German Alliance Ins, Co, y, Lewis, 
supra, it is said: “It would be a good 
thing to say that the principle is fixed, 
inelastic, in the precedents of the past, 
and cannot be applied though modern 
economic conditions may make necessary 
or beneficial its application. In other 
words, to say that government possessed 
at one time a greater power to recog- 
nize the public interest in a business and 
its regulation to promote the general 
welfare than government Possesses to- 


Jefferson City, Aug. 22. 

A merchandising scheme by which 
numbers gre placed under the caps of | 
some of the bottles of a beverage of 
standard quality, indicating samll sums 
to be paid the holder of the number, con- 
stitutes a lottery in the opinion of the 
State Attorney General’s office, and is) 
therefore illegal. 

The facts show, the opinion written by 
Henry Deeping, Assistant Attorney Gen- | 
eral, states, that all the elements, namely 
consideration, chance and prize, held to! 
constitute lotteries are present in the! 
plans contemplated. 


‘ 


‘fixing the price or regulating the pro- 
duction of any article of commerce, or 
of the product of the soil, for con- 
sumption by the people.’ The terms 
‘combine’ and ‘form a trust’ were evi- 
dently intended to be read in connection 


| with the expression ‘for the purpose,’ 


ete., clearly implying that, in order to 
subject offenders to the severe penalties 
which the legislature might impose, 
there must be shown & specific intent to 
do the prohibited act, or that the asso- 
ciation or combination necessarily tends 
to accomplish the same result. That 
this is the meaning is clear from the 
enumeration , of persons who may not 


day.” 
Power Said Not to Be Lost 
By Lack of Exercise 


Continuing, the court said: “The power 
to regulate interstate commerce existed 
for a century before the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed, and the Commis- 
sion constituted by it was not given au- 
thority to fix rates until some years 
afterwards, Of the agencies which these 
measures were enacted to regulate at the 
time of the creation of the power, there 
was no prophecy or conceptions It was 


to them as that clearly expressed by the | 


jprovisions of our statute, supra, the} 


;courts ought not to declare one to be! 


The Fifth Amendment | 
he the United States k ti 
adopted in 1798; the Fourteenth A j-|make it imperative, hese : 
| readily occur which repel the intimationy 





CURRENT LAW 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Cemeteries—Sale of lots—Rights acquired by purchasers— 

Purchasers of cemetery lots by deeds providing that lots should be used 
the purpose of sepulture only, and subject to the rules, regulations and by 
of said association, now existing or which may be b 


“for 
-laws 
y it hereafter passed and 


adopted,” did not acquire title but acquired merely the right of burial, the title 


remaining in the cemetery association. 


The Hollywood Cemetery Association v. Powell, City Treas. ete., Calif. Sup. 


Ct., No. 11591, July $1, 1930. 





Cemeteries—Special assessment for street improwvements—Assessment of land 


as unit—Status of lot-owners— 


Where a cemetery corporation conveyed lots by deeds which provided that the 
land was conveyed “for the purpose of sepulture only, and subject to the rules, 
regulations and by-laws of said association, now existing or which may be by it 
hereafter passed and adopted,” the cemetery was properly assessed for street 
improvements as a unit in the name of the corporation since the conveyance of 


lots by such deeds did not vest 
the right of burial. 


gpurchasers with the title but merely gave them 


The Hollywood Cemetery Association v. Powell, City Treas. etc., Calif. Sup. 


Ct., No. 11591, July $1, 1930. 





Insurance—Life insurance—Avoidance of policy—Consultation with and treat- 
ment by physician subsequent to examination—W aiver by compang— 
Where an agent of a life insurance company ‘who was not an officer of the 


13, 1930. 


in action against insurance company— 


dicial error as to the company: 


13, 1930, 


1, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Public 


teries— 





Ct., No. 11591, July 31, 1930. 


improvements—— Assessments—Private 


company, delivered a policy to the insured with knowledge that the insured had 
consulted and had been treated by a physician subsequent to his medical exami- 
nation, the company could not avoid liability om the ground that the insurance 
did not take effect, although the application provided that the insurance should 
not take effect if applicant had consulted or been treated by a physician since 
his medical examination and that only an officer of the company could make, 
modify or discharge contracts, or waive any of the company’s rights or require- 
ments, and that notice to the agent did not constitute notice to the company. 
Fender v. New York Life Insurance Co; S. Car. Sup. Ct, No. 12958, Aug. 





Jury—Competency of juyrs—Transactions with party—Policy holders as jurors 


\ 


In an action on a life insurance policy the rejection of policy holders of the 
defendant insurance company as jurors was not an abuse of discretion or preju- 


Fender v. New York Life Insurance Co; S. Car. Sup. Ct, No. 12958, Aug. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence of pedestrian— , 

A pedestrian who tried to cross a street about midway between intersections 
and who looked for approaching automobiles before he stepped off the sidewalk 
and started to cross with no cars in sight within the block, was not, as a matter 
of law, guilty of contributory negligence precluding recovery for injuries sus- 
tained when struck by a truck near the middle of the street, although he did 
not again look for approaching cars after he had stepped off the sidewalk. 

C@inon v. City Electric & Fixture Co. 


99° 


ct al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 


494, Aug. 





ceme- 


Where a cemetery association was organized for profit, the land was subject 
to special assessments for street improvements. : , 
The Hollywood Cemetery Association v. Powell, City Treas., etc.; Calif. Sup. 





Municipal corporations—Public 


improvements——Special assessments—Assess- 


ment of subdivided tract as unit—Failure to record map— 
A tract of land which had been surveyed and subdivided was properly as- 


Ct., No. 11591, July 31, 1930. 


Index and 





The fact that 
patent in suit ted 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. v. Dorm 
V U.S. Daily, 1961, Aug. 23, 1930. 


sessed for street improvements as a unit without separate assessments against 
the separate lots where the requirements of the California Map eAct were not 
complied with in filing the map for record. 

The Hollywood Cemetery Association v. Powell, City Treas, etc.; Calif. Sup. 





Summary of opinions published in full text ir this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Summary 


Federal and State, Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





| Contracts—Validity—Restraint of trade—Defense in action for breach of con- 

| tract—Contract between distributor and exhibitor of motion pictures— 

An exhibitor of motion pictures could not avoid liability to a distributor for 

| breach of contract to exhibit and pay for a certain number of pictures during 
the year on the ground’that the distributor was a party toa conspiracy ta violate 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, and pursuant to such conspiracy had required the 
exhibitor to include in the contract a clause for compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes, where the distributor in the action for breach of contract did not invoke 

~such clause and the exhibitor did not charge duress.—Columbia Pictures Corp. v. 
Bi-Metallic Investment Co. (D. C., D. Colo.) —-V U. S. Daily, 1961, Aug, 23, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— ; : ee 

atent relied on by defendant was cited against application for 
distinguished in Patent Office adds to presumption of validity.— 
Automotive Parts Co. (D. C., S. D. Ohio.)— 





Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— / ae 

The proofs of unfair competition aggravate and emphasize the acts of infringe- 
ment.—Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. v. Dorman Automotive Parts Co. (D. C., 8. D. 
Ohio).—V U. S. Daily, 1961, Aug. 23, 1930. 


“ 





Patents—Transmission belts infringed— 
Patent 1583303 to Short for Transmission Belts, claims 1 to 5,7, 8, 9' and 11 


held valid‘and infringed.—Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. v. Dorman Automotive Parts 


Co. (D. C., 8. D. Ohio).—V U. S. Daily, 1961, Aug. 23, 1930. 








influence of these agencies had so in-jnois cam, under the limitatiens upon the 


to s to |legislative power of the States imposed 
ein ag AE developed pt ecmaniiee| the Constitution of the United States 


that the inactinity of a power, however 
prolonged, militates against its legality 
when it is exercised. * * * It is often 
the* existence of necessity rather than 
the prescience of it which dictates legis- 
lation.” 

“ The Munn case, supra, was decided in 
1877, or nine years after the Fourteenth 
Amendment became effective. In _ that 
case the court, after reviewing some- 





public utilities, and apparently for the 
purpose tf emphasizing the fact that 
the Fourteenth Amendment had added 
no prohibitions to the powers thereto- 
fore exercised by Congress, says: “With 
the Fifth Amendment in force, Congress, 
in 1820, conferred—power upon the City 
of Washington ‘to regulate—the rates 
of wharfage at private wharves, * * * 
the sweeping of chimneys, and to fix 
the rates of fees therefor, * * * and the 
weight and quality of bread, * * * ‘to 
make all necessary regulations respect- 
ing hackney carriages and th rates of 
fare of the same, and the rates of haul- 
ing by cartmen, wagoners, carmen and 
draymen, and the rates of commission 
of auctioneers’” * * * 


From this, the court continues, “it is 
apparent that, down to the time of the 
jadoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
it was not supposed that statutes regu- 
lating the use, or even the deprivation 
of the‘ use, of private property neces- 
sarily deprived an owner of his property 
without due process of law. Under 
some circumstances they may, but not 
under. all. The Amendment does not 
change the law in this particular; it 
simply prevents the States from doing 
that which will operate as such a depri- 
vation.” 

In other words, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment merely prevents the States from 
depriving any person of property with- 
out due process of law. 
the Utility contend that the Munn case 
is decisive of this. We think not. 
question presented for determination i 
that case was whether or not the legis- 
lative department of the State of Illinois 
could fix the maximum charge to be 
made by an elevator storing grain. That 
this was the precise question there pre- 
sented, is clearly stated by Mr. Chief 


| Justice Waite in the first paragraph of 


the opinion, from which we quote: “The 





question to be determined in this case 


what the history of the regulation of, 


| determination of the issu 
\It is true, and 


observed : t i 
for service rendered in a public employ- | 


b 

ay by law the maximum of charges for 
the storage of grain in warehouses at 
Chicago.”” Quoting further from that 
case: ‘*The controlling fact is the power 
to regulate at all. If that exists, the 
right to establish the maximum of 
charge,, as one of the means of regula- 
tions, is implied.” 


Other Regulatory Powers 


Might Be Exercised 


From the language used by the Chief 
Justice, it is fair to assume that other 
regulatory powers besides that of fixing 
the maximum charge might be exer- 
cised; but what the other “means of 
regulation” are is not commented upon, 
because mot properly before the court. 
Neither was the question whether or 
not the Legislature of Illinois might, by 
appropriate legislation, 
fixing of a precise charge necessary to a 


authorize the 


fairly illustrative of 
changing conditions, that very able 
counsel for the plaintiff in that case, in 
their brief, stated: “If there is power 
to fix“a maximum price, there is power 
to fix a minimum price, to prescribe an 
arbitrarfy sum, without any flexibility 
whatever.”’ 

The court in the Munn case further 
“To limit the rate of charge 


ment, or for the use of property in 
which the public has an interest, is only 
changing a regulation which existed be- 
fore. It established no mew principle in 
the law, but only gives a new effect to 
anoldonme. We know that this is a power 
which may be abused; but that is no 
argument against its existence. For pro- 
tection agrainst abuses by legislatures 
the people must resort to the polls, not 
to the courts,” 


of the United 


es in that case. | 


«Denver, Colo. 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


‘ v. 
Bi-METALLIC INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
District Court, District of Colorado. 

No. 9198. 
On demurrer to complaint. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Aug. 8, 1930. 

Symes, D. J.—Passing the formal 
allegations of the complaint, it ap- 
pears that plaintiff is a producer of 
photoplays, and distributes and licenses 
the same for exhibition to theater oper- 
ators throughout the United States. Its 
business is denominated as that of “dis- 
tributor.”. Defendant is the owner of 
and operates a theater in’ Denver, and 
exhibits photoplays. 

On Dec. 8, 1928, the defendant agreed 
in writing with the plaintiff to take 29 
“first-run” photoplays, or movie pic- 
tures, under license of the plaintiff, and 
exhibit and pay for the same at a fixed 
rate, and within a certain time, all in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract, a copy of which is attached to the 
complaint. Modifications of this con- 
tract, later agreed on, are not material 
to this discussion. 

Of the 29 pictures specifically enumer- 
ated, defendant, according to the com- 
plaint, failed and refused to accept, ex- 
hibit or pay for 15, thus breaching the 
contract and damaging plaintiff in the 
sum of $12,550, for which judgment is 
prayed. 

Counsel for defendant, in support of 
the demurrer, argues that the contract is 
illegal, violates the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, having been used in furtherance of 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and 
that no cause of action can arise for the 
alleged breach of the same. 


Procedure Under 


Contract Described 


It is agreed by counsel that the form 
of agreement set up in the complaint is 
known in the trade as the standard ex- 
hibition contract, adopted by all dis- 
tributors of motion pictures, and is really 
forced upon the exhibitors; that is to 
say, the plaintiff and other “distribu- 
tors” using this contract, distribute ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of the motion 
picture films in the United States; that 
the defendant, or any other exhibitor, in 
order to secure sufficient pictures for its 
regular business must, of necessity, deal 
| with. this group, and subscribe to this 

form drawn up and promulgated by the 
| trade after a long series of negotiations 
| between them and representatives of 
| the exhibitors. 
At this conference an agreement upon 
rule? and regulations relating to the 
| arbitration clause, section 18 of the con- 
een nner 
its authority from the inherent and re- 
served powers of the State, exerted 
within the limits of those fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice which 
lie at the base of all our civil and po- 
| litical inXtitutions, and the greatest se- 
|eurity for which resides 
lof the people to make their own laws, 
and alter them at their pleasure.” 
“The requirement of due process of 
law was introduced into the Constitution 
' of the United States by the Fifth Amend- 
| ment as a limitation upon the powers 
of the National Government, and by the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a guaranty 
against any encroachment upon an ac- 
| knowledged right of citizenship by the 
legislatures of the States. Since sim~- 
ilar phrases in providing this guaranty 
appear in the two amendments, a similar 
meaning and effect have been given in 
the interpretation of each.” (6 R. C. L., 
sec. 436, p. 440, and cases there cited.) 


Rights Guaranteed Said 


Not to Be Unlimited 

As above noted, the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitwtion of the United States 
places the same inhibitions upon the 
Congress aS are placed upon the States 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. Section 
8 of Article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States empowers Congress to 
regulate commerce among the several 
States. But, certainly, the power granted 
to Congress to regulate commerce must 





in the right 


be exercised within the limitations placed | 


on it by the provisions of the Fifth 
anand to z= Constitution of the 
United States. In other words, Congress, 
in the exercise of its authority to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States, may 
not violate the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court sof the United 
States, in the case of Adair v. United 
States, 208 U. S, 161, 52 L. Ed, 436, 
says; “We need scarcely repeat what 
this court has more than once said, that 
the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, great and paramount as that 
power is, cannot be exerted in violation 
of any fundamental right secured by 
other provisions of the Constitution. 

iting cases. 
TET onan, by the enactment of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, 49 Le 
S. C. A. See. 71, et seq., Compiled Stat- 
lutes, 1007144, et seq. (Sec, 14 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920), empowered 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix minimum rates, and this power has 
been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court in numerous cases, among 
which are: Adair v. United States, supra; 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Company v. United“States, 261 U. S. 
184, 67 L. Ed. 605; Dayton-Goose Cree 
R. C. v. “United States, supra. 

So that it would seem that if Con- 
gress may empower the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission to fix precise rates, 
without contravening the provisions of 
the Fifth Amendment, that the State 
may, a8 to a public utility doing busi- 
ness wholly within the State of Montana, 
do likewise without violatimg the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth ‘Amendment. 

While it is true that “the general 
right to make a contract in relation to 
| his busness is part of the liberty of the 
| individual protected by the Fourteenth 
| Amendment of’ the Federal Constitu- 





Cinver 1961) FRG" 73 


Alleged Violation of Sherman Act 
Rejected as Defense to Contract Suit 


Excuse Pleaded by Exhibitor of Motion Pie: 
tures to Action for Breach of Agreement 


With Distributor Adjudged Improper 





— 





tract, were also arrived at. This form, 
together with these rules-of arbitration, 
have been modified from time to time) 
Section 18 requires compulsory arbitra- 
tion of all disputes between the parties 
arising out of the agreement. The dis- 
tributors enforce this collectively by re- 
fusing to license films to exhibitors who 
violate any of its terms. ; 

Counsel, in support of the demurrer, 
rely upon United States v. Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation, 34 Fed. (2d) 
984. In that case Judge Thatcher held 
that section 18 providing, as it does, for 
compulsory arbitration, and fostered by 
an understanding between the distrib- 
utors that any exhibitor—whether or not 
a party to the agreement adopting the 
form of contract, who should not abide 
by the terms of the same, would not re- 
ceive films from other distributors, was 
evidence of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Act. 
The action was in equity, brought by the 
United States against the Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation and others 
to enjoin a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The court, for the reasons stated, 
held for the Government. 


Rights Are Said to Be 
Measured by Contract 


But Judge Thatcher’s able discussion 
and the law of that case are not in point 
here. This is a suit at law on contract 
between private - parties. Eliminating 
section 18, the contract is clearly one 
that the parties might lawfully enter 
into. This action, reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, is to recover the agreed 
price for goods sold and delivered. The 
arbitration clause is not invoked nor re- 
ferred to in the complaint, and unless 
brought to the attention of the court by 
pleadings not yet filed, is not necessary 
to a decision of the issues presented by 
the bill, which, on demurrer, are to be 
taken as true. As the pleadings stand 
now, the defendant owes the plaintiff an 
agreed amount as rent or license fees 
for pictures it refused to take and pay 
for, in violation of the contract. 

There is no illegality in such an agree- 
ment. It is not impeached except by the 
charge that the plaintiff, with others, 
not parties to the contract or this suit, 
entered into an unlawful combination in 
restraint of trade. While there may be 
something in the charge that the seller 
was thereby enabled to control and arbi- 
trarily fix prices for its pictures, counsel 
do not charge any actual duress, or any- 
| thing that makes the payments provided 
| for involuntary or compulsory. 

The mere fact that the defendant, as a 
| practical matter, was compelled to make 
; purchases from the illegal combination, 
because of its control of the supply of 
pictures, does not operate to make pay- 
ments already made, or to be made, in- 
voluntary. 





"I 


The Supreme Court 
States, im = case of Hurtado v. People| tion” (Lechner v. New York, 198 U. S. 





of California, 110 U. S. 558, 28 L. Ed. 


Counsel for/@32, in speaking of the Fifth and Four- 


teenth Amendments to the Constitution 


The|of the United States, says: “Due process 


of law im the latter (Fifth Amendment) 
efers to that law of the land, which 
derives its authority from the legisla- 
tive powers conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
exercised within the limits therein pre- 
scribed amd interpreted according to the 
principles of the common law. 

“In the Fourteenth Amendment, by 
parity of reason, it refers to that law 


exerted only when the size, number and'is whether the General Assembly ef Illi-, of the land in each State, which derives 


| 45, 49 L. Ed. 937), and that “the right 
of the owner to fix a price at which his 

roperty shall be sold or used is an 
inherent attribute of the property it- 
self” (State Freight Tax Case, 15 Wall, 
232, 278, 21 L. Ed., 146, 163); that “in- 
cluded in the right of personal liberty 
and the right of private property—par- 
|taking of the nature of each—is the 
‘right to make contract for the acquisi- 
‘tion of property” (Coppage v. United 
| States, 236 U. S. 14, 59 L. Ed. 446) and 
“that the Constitution provides that “no 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


U. S. 210 at 213. The defendant, with 
all the circumstances in mind, signed the 
contract and his rights must be meas- 
ured thereby, and not by the motives 
actuating the parties. 

“Complainant may be an obnoxious 
| combination, but that does not excuse 
defendant for appropriating its prop- 
erty. Such a doctrine would justify 
stealing goods from the thief, or despoil- 
ing any real or supposed trust of all its 
| holdings.” United States Fire Escape 
Co. v. Halsted Co., 195 Fed. 295 at 297, 


Sherman Act Said 


Not to Be Release © 


In Connolly y, Union Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany, 184 U. S, 540, the company brought 
an action against Connolly on notes given 
in payment of the purchase by the de- 
fendant of sewer pipe at an agreed price. 
The defense set up was that the plain- 
tiff had been a trust or combination of 
divers persons and corpofations, organ- 
ized for the express purpose of creating 
and carrying on restrictions in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling sewer pipes, 
etc.; that prior to the making of the con- 
tracts, the plaintiff corporation entered 
into a combination, which was an illegal 
restraint of trade, etc. 

The Supreme Court held that the de- 
fense could not be maintained; that, as- 
suming that the alleged combination was 
illegal, it did not follow that the defend- 
ant could refuse to pay for pipe bought 
by him under contracts with the plain- 
tiff; that the illegality of the combina- 
tion did not prevent the plaintiff from 
selling pipe, passing title to anyone de- 
siring to buy, and that the buyer could 
not justify a refusal to pay for what he 
bought and received by proving that the 
seller had previously, in the prosecution 
of its business, entered into an illegal 
combination in reference to the sale of 








pipe. 
The attack here is collateral. Granting 
that the arbitration clause is all that is 


it later appears that the plaintiff must 
rely upon it in order to prove his case. 

In 13 C. J., page 503, it is said: “That 
it"was no defense to an action for goods 
sold and delivered that plaintiff was a 
member of an illegal trust or combina- 
tion to interfere with the freedom of 
trade and commerce, since the illegality 
of the combination was collateral to the 
contract of sale, and could not taint it 
with illegality or make’ it contrary to 
public policy ;’” f 

See also Small Co. v. Lamborn Co., 
267 U. S. 248, at 252, holding that the 
Sherman Act does not, under the facts 
here presented, relieve the buyer from 
paying. > 

The demurrer js overruled and e%# 
tions allowed. 








PARAMOUNT FAmous LASKY CoRPORATION 
Vv. 
THE ALAMOSA AMUSEMENT CORPORATION 


ET AL, 
District Court, District of Colorado. 
No, 9211. 
On demurrer to complaint. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Aug. 8, 1930 
Symes, D. J,—Demurrer is over- 
ruled for the reasons stated in memo 
randum filed this date in No. 9198, Co- 
lumbia Corporation v. Bi-Metallio-Invest. 
ment Company, and exceptions allowed, 
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claimed, the point is immaterial, unless - 
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‘Amount as Depreciation in Value of Plant 


* Used for Distribution of Radio Equipment 





iladelphia, Pa.—The additional cost 
seen teting a new building in order 
that it might be occupied at an early 
date was a valid deduction in computing 
the Federal income tax, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit has 
The new building was needed by Oct. 1 
for the purpose of carrying on the com- 
pany’s Fall . radio busines, 

in order to obtain 1; , 
ee gdaitionsl expense of $61,270 was in- 
curred. The building was worth at least 
that much less at the close of the year 
and the taxpayer was, therefore, enti- 
tled to a deduction for depreciation, the 
court held, reversing the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 





ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING 


REVENUE; CIRCUIT CourT OF APPEALS, 

TxHirp Circuit, No. 4257. 

Petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. ; 
Before Woottey and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and Avis, District Judge. | 

The opinion of the court, delivered | 
Aug. 13, follows in full text: | 

Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap-| 
peal from an order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals disallowing a de- 
duction of $61,270 made by the appel- 
lant in its tax return for the year 1923. 
The Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tion and determined an additional tax of 
$7,309:32 and this determination was sus- 
“tained by the Board on appeal. 

There is no dispute as to the facts, nor | 
as to the absolute good faith of the tax-| 
payer. The question is one of law on 
admitted facts. 

The Atwater Kent Company was me | 
ing radio parts for réceiving sets during 
the year 1922 and ‘under the practice 
then prevailing, the company did not 
assemble the parts. It was left to the 
purchasers to assemble them into, radio, 
receiving sets. In May, 1923, the Kent 
company decided to change its policy, 
assemble the parts itself and thereafter 
sell complete radio receiving sets. This 
required a great deal of space in addi- 
tion to that which the company then had. 


Added Expense Caused | 
By Early Delivery 


As the manufacture and sale of radio 
sets is largely a Fall and Winter busi-| 
ness, it was necessary to have an assem- 
bly plant ready for use by Oct. 1, 1923, 
unless that season’s business was to be| 
lost. The company was confronted with 
two prgpositions: rent an old plant or 
build a new one. It was decided to build 
rather than rent. Mr. W. F. Ballinger) 
was employed as architect and Mr. A.| 
Atwater Kent, president of the company, 
told him in the early part of May that 
the new plant — ready for occu-| 

ancy by Oct. 1, 1923. 
' It aan impossible to complete the new | 
plant by that time, except on the “cost 
plus basis” and by paying large bonuses 
for steel to secure quick fabrication and 
lor labor’ to work overtime at higher 
rates. It was thought that the profits, 
which they anticipated, would justify the 
additional expense which the construc- | 
tion of the new plant by Oct. 1 would | 
necessitate. It was found, and about this | 
there is no dispute, that “the excess 
cost to complete it (the new plant) by| 
Oct. 1, 1923, was not less than $61,270.”) 
This additional expense the company 
paid and completed the plant. 

When the company came to make up| 
its income tax return for that year, as} 
fabove stated, it deducted the $61,270 
which it had béen compelled to expend | 
jn order to have the use of the plant in| 
October, November and December, of the | 
year 1923. It was admitted that if this 
extra expense had been paid out for rent, 
instead of expediting the completion of | 
the new building, it would have been a 
legitimate deduction. The question is 


such early delivery | 


Com- 
PANY V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | 


| the cost of the part which has been sold. 


|This depreciation need not be uniform, 


|sented depreciation, for which a deduc- 


‘Minnesota Holds Camps 


trade”? to prodtice the season’s output and 
profit, it was in consequence of the wear 
and tear and obsolescence, the passing 
10 
lit cost. 
| This was deducted from the gross in- 
| come to determine the true net income 
| for the year. In other words, this amount 
| was paid for the use and occupancy of 
| the building for that season and when 
the end of that year came, the value rep- 
jresented by the use and occupancy of | 
the building from Oct. 1 was gone) 
and the building had depreciated to that | 
}extent and was worth just that much| 
less. This is not a deduction under sec- | 
tion 215 of the act, but under section | 
| 234, | 
The depreciation permitted as a deduc-! 
tion from the gross income in determin-| 
ing the taxable income of a business for | 
any year represents the reduction during | 
the year of the capital assets through 
|wear and tear of the plant used. The| 
|theory underlying this allowance for de- | 
'preclation is that by using up the plant| 
|a gradual sale is made of it. The depre- 
ciation charged off is the measure of 





United States v. Ludley, 274 U. S. 295. 


but must be reasonable. | 

The petitioner offered evidence at the 
hearing to show the actual intrinsic value | 
of the plant at the end of the season on 
the theory that the difference between | 
this and the cost on Oct. 1, 1923, repre-! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


f time, worth at least $61,240 less than! 





tion should be allowed, but the Board re-| 
fused to admit the evidence. We think 


351 (C. C. A. 6). 5 

The order of redetermination of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals is 
reversed, the additional tax determined 
by the Commissioner set aside and the 
income tax return of the petitioner ap- 
proved. 





Are Subject to Taxation 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug. 22. 

Boys’ and girls’ camps maintained in 
Minnesota by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Boy Scouts of | 
America are not exempt from taxation) 
according to four opinions just handed | 
down by Assistant Attorney General, W. 
K. Montague. The opinions were| 
written at the request of the Minnesota! 
Tax Commission in connection with ap- 
plications for the exemption of camps} 
filed by the St. Paul Y. W. C. A., Minne- 
apolis Y. M. C. A. and the Minneapolis | 
Council of Boy Scouts. | 

A study of the opinions will be made 
to determine whether they are broad! 
enough to cover other property owned 
|by the organizations in question, the 
|Chairman of the Tax Commission, J. H. 
McNiven, stated. | 


seshetainadhlieaien | 
Hearings on Tax Appeals 


Scheduled in New York 


The Board of Tax Appeals, Division) 
No. 11, has scheduled hearings at the| 
United States Customs Court, 201 Varick | 
Street, New York City, Sept. 3 to 12, 
inclusive. Following are the title and 
docket numbers of cases set for call: 

Sept. 3.—31689, Henri Pauchey & 
Son, Inc.; 33419, John H. Carpenter. 

Sept. 4.—31704, Allied American Cor- 
poration; 33437, 33438, Charles A. Rice, 
Eugene C. Myrick; 33806, Experimenter | 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

Sept. 5.—31740, 32056, 45906, Morti- 
mer J. Fox, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
Mortimer J. Fox. 








whether or not, having paid out the same 
amount to have the plant built ahead of | 
time and take advantage of the. season,| 
it could be legally deducted by the tax-! 
payer. 


Allowance Claimed | 
For Depreciation | 


Section 234(a) of the Revenue Act of} 
1921, under the title, “Deductions Al-| 
lowed Corporations,” provides: | 

That in computing the net income of a} 
corporation subject to the tax imposed by 
section 230, there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: | 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the ex-| 
haustion, wear and tear of property used in | 
the trade or business, including a reason- | 
able allowance for obsolescence. 

The taxpayer contends that at the end 
of the year when the new plant had been 
used in producing the season’s profit, its 
depreciation on account of that ‘“use— 
exhaustion, wear and tear—was at least 
$61,270; that the plant, the season hav- 
ing passed, was worth $61,270 less than it 
was on Oct. 1, 1928. : 

Regulations 62, Article 161, in force at 
that time, provides: 

Depreciation.—A reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear and obsoles- 
cence of property used in the trade or busi- 
ness may be deducted from gross income. 
For convenience such an allowance will| 


usually be referred to as depreciation, ex-| 


cluding from the term any idea of a mere 
yeduction in market value not resulting from 
exhaustion, wear and tear or obsolescence. 
The proper allowance for such depreciation 
of any property used in the trade or busi- 
s is that amount which should be set 
e for the taxable year in accordance with 
ie rehsonably consistent plan (not necessarily 
‘at a uniform rate) by which the aggregate 
of such amounts for the useful life of the 
property in the business will suffice, with 
the salvage value, and having due regard 
for expenditures made for current upkeep, 


“ 


|vets, imported by E. P. Stahel & Co.; and| 
|(Claims Nos, 1940-31106, etc.) 


Sept. 8.—34378, Isaac Witkin; 84617, 
Bob Davis-Schultz, Inc.; 26747-26757, 
Estate of Sarah P. Barber; 20558, John 
S. Garvan; 26369, Morganite Brush Co. 


Fourth Group of Claims 
In Steamer Fire Settled 


New York, Aug. 22.—The Government! 
is gradually eliminating all of the im- 
porters‘ claims for duty refund on the 
merchandise damaged by the fire on the 
North German Lloyd steamer “Muen- 
chen” last Winter. The fourth set of de- 
cisions order duty refunds on: Glass 
beads and imitation precious stones, im-| 
ported by Elliot, Greene & Co., Inc.; 
wool fabrics, imported by H. Ernstberger 
& Co.; wool felt hoods, imported by the) 
Feltex Corp.; salted anchovies, imported 
by A. Gonzales; cotton gloves, imported 
by Merrill, Clark & Meinig, Inc.; litho-| 
graphs, imported by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts; beads and jewelry, im-| 
ported by P. Seltzer & Co.; glass beads 
and necklaces, imported by B. L. Solo- 
mons & Co., Inc.; silk and cotton vel- 


drawing paper, imported by Carl Steiner. 





Railroad Land Held 
Tax Exempt in Maine 





Case Involves Property Leased 
By Company 





State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 22. 





at the end of such useful life to provide in 
place of property its original cost (not re- 
placement cost) or its value as of Mar. 1, 
1913, if acquired by the taxpayer before 
that date. 


Order Made by 
Board Reversed 


This depreciation the petitioner says 
is the result of exhaustion, wear and tear 
‘and. obsolescence. The Commissioner 


says that this deduction may not be al-| 


lowed because section 215(a) of the act 
provides: ; ; 

(a) That in computing net income no de- 
duction shall in any case be allowed in re- 
spect of: ‘ ‘ 
2) Any amount paid out for new build- 
ings or for permanent improvements or bet- 


terments made to increase the value of any | 


property or estate. 

his simply means that the cost of a 
new building is a capital expense at the 
date of its completion. So it was in this 
case, when the plant was completed on 
Oct. 1, 1923. The entire cost, including 
the bonuses, was at that time a capital 
expense, but when the season was over 
and the new plant had been “used in the 


/ ; ie Je 


A parcel of land situated wholly 
within the located right of way of a 
railroad is exempt from taxation, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine has 
just held Yn a case entitled Portland 
Terminal Company v. City of Portland. 

The property in question had been 
leased for 10 years from May 1, 1928, 
unless sooner terminated by 60 days’ 
|written notice and a filling station 
|erected on the property belonged to the 
lessee. 
| Under the Maine law railroads pay 
|@ gross receipts tax, but their land lo- 
jcated on the right of way is exempt 
from property taxes. The fact that the 
property was leased did not destroy the 
exemption, the court ruled, pointing out 
that the lease could be terminated at will 
|on 60 days’ notice. The Maine statute 
\is explicit, the opinion said, citing a Ne- 
|braska case and explaining that the law 
|of that State was similar. Decisions of 
the Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
jand Iowa courts were not controlling, it 
was held, since the laws of those States 
|differ from the Maine statute. 
| According to the Maine law, a tax- 
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Deductiong—Depreciation—Increased cost of new building to obtain early 


“The cost of a new building erected by the taxpaying corporation during 
the year was increased by $61,270 because of the necessity of having the 
building ready for occupancy on a certain date; held that since the value of 
the building at the close of the year was at least $61,270 less than cost, that 
amount should have been allowed as a deduction for depreciation.—Atwater- 
Kent Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner (C. C. A, 8).—V U. S. Daily, 1962, Aug. 23, 





Depreciation—Evidence—Board of Tax Appeals—Increased cost of new 


Where the cost of a new building was incrgased in order that it could be 
occupied on a certain date, the Board of Tax 
evidence to-show the actual intrinsic value of the building at the close of the 
year when the evidence was offered on the theory that the difference between 
such value and the cost on completion represented depreciation for which 
a deduction should be allowed.—Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner (C. 
C. A. 3).—V¥ U. S. Daily, 1962, Aug. 23, 1930. 





Refunds and credits—Reopening of refund claims—Limitation upon reepen- 
ing and allowance of claims barred from suit—T. D, 4235— 

There is no authority for reopening and allowing, after the expiration of 
the period of limitation for bringing a suit, a claim» for refund which was 
disallowed prior to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1928, except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph I of Treasury Decision 4235; facts 
considered and held that the requirements of that paragraph were not met.— 
Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8374).—V U. S. Daily, 1962, Aug. '23, 1930. 

; 4 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 













Appeals should have admitted 
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9345, 11678. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the taxpayer entered into a stipu- 


ithis was error. Nashville, C. & St. Louis|lation which was filed with the Board 
|Railway Co. v. United States, 269 Fed.jof Tax Appeals that a decision of the 


Board might be reviewed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, and the Seageree filed a petition 
for review with that court. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held that it lacked juris- 
diction on the ground that section 
1002(d) of the Revenue Act of 1926 does 
not give the parties power in all cases 
to select their court, but only authorizes 
a choice between the Circuit Court of 





Requirements for Reopening Refund 
Claims Under Treasury Ruling Shown 


Application of the taxpaying corpora- 
tion to have its claim for a refund re- 
opened and allowed was filed too late, the 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, held in this ruling. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; GENERAL 

COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8374. 

The ruling follows in full text: 

CHAREST.—Capital stock tax returns 
were filed by the taxpayer for the tax- 
able periods ended June 30, 1921, June 
30, 1922, and June 30, 1923, and capital 
stock taxes were assessed and col- 
lected for these taxable periods. 
taxpayer filed timely claims for refund 
for these periods to cover alleged over- 
payments of capital stock taxes, it be- 
ing stated in each claim that evidence 
would be submitted to be considered in 
connection therewith. 

Under date of June 27, 1927, these 
refund claims were rejected in full, for 
the reason that no data had been received 
justifying a change in the returns as 
originally filed. On July 16, 1927, there 


| was filed with the Income Tax Unit an 


audit report on the taxpayer corpora- 
tion for the years 1920 to 1924, inclu- 
sive. On the same.date there was also 
filed a voluminous brief of M Corpora- 
tion and affiliated companies for the 
years ended Dec. 31, 1921, and Dec. 31, 
1922, which brief gave the valuations 
of the various properties of the tax- 
payer corporation for the taxable pe- 
riods involved, including balance sheets, 
profit and loss statements, etc. After 
a consideration of all the information 
submitted it was determined that the 
taxpayer corporation overpaid capital 
stock tax for the periods specified. 


Treasury Ruling Said 
Not to Be'Complied With 


Under date of June 24, 1929, the at- 
terney for the receivers of the taxpayer 
corporation made a formal application 
for the reopening of these refund claims 
under the provisions of Treasury De- 
cision 4235 (C. B. VITI-2, p. 76). 





Delay by Taxpaying Corporation in Making Application: 
Held by General Counsel to Bar Proceeding 


| 


The‘ 


Commissioner was requested to reopen! 


the claims and to consider the above- 


|mentioned brief as evidence in support 


of the position that the taxpayer had 


| overstated the value of its assets and. 


net income in paying capital stock taxes 
for the periods invloved herein. ; 

Treasury Decision 4235, supra, which 
relates to the reopening of refund claims, 
reads in part as follows: 

I. Claims. disallowed prior to May 29, 
1928, in which the period of limitation for 
bringing suit has expired. 

(a) If a claim for refund or credit of an 
internal revenue tax was, disallowed prior 
to May 29, 1928, and if the period of limita- 
tion for bringing suit in court has expired, 
such claim will be reopened if, but only 
ioc, & ow 
(4) The claim is based upon a question 
of fact and either (a) evidence of such fact 
was presented, in respect of the taxable 
year involved, prior to the expiration of 
such period of limitation, * * *. ; 

(b) In no event will any such claim be 
reopened— i 

(1) Unless an application for reopening 
has been filed with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue on or before Jan. 31, 1929; 
and 

(3) Unless the specific ground upon 
which the refund or credit is allowable 
was stated in the claim, or in an amend- 
ment thereof made prior to the expiration 
of the period of limitation upon the filing 


*“** 


of a claim for refund or credit; ° 
Evidence with respect to the over- 
valuation of the company’s assets was 
submitted by the taxpayer prior to the 
expiration of the statutory period of 
limitation for bringing suit. The tax- 
payer’s claims for refund were disal- 
lowed on June 27, 1927, which date is 
prior to May 29, 1928. The period of 


_—_—O OOS ’'m9wOOOmOrmneOmePEPeOo070nu'@"—”_eéwe»EOR_OrmwrrlE>~*™@w": 


payer Who fails to file a list of taxable 
property with the assessors is not en- 
titled to appeal from the assessment, 
but that rule applies only to resident 
owners, the court pointed out. So far 
as this land is concerned, the railroad 


should be deemed a nonresident under | 


the statutory provision that the real es- 
tate of a railroad company “shall be re- 
garded as nonresident land,” the opin- 
ion held, 


| 


| 


| 
| 





|Nash-Breyer Motor Company (Formerly| Appeals for the proper circuit and the 
Troy Motor Sales Co.), Docket Nos.|Co 


urt of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The dismissal when made “with- 
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d Navigation 


Aided by Insular Government 


Official Agency Operates Seven Vessels to Inspect Light- 





dle Other Work 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


—— 


Secretary of Commerce and Communications, Government of the Philippine Islands 


HE functions and activities of the 
Department of Commerce and 
Communications relative to the 

development for and means of com- 
munications in the Philippine Islands 
are carried on by four of the Bureaus 
under the Department, pertinent ac- 
tivities of which are hereunder de- 
scribed. 

The activities of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry relative to com- 
munications are carried on through its 
navigation and lighthouse division 
which is charged with the following 
duties and functions: Supervision, in- 
spection and maintenance of light- 
houses and other aids to navigation, 
and the operation of government ves- 
sels for official inspections, collection 
of lepers, emergency services, etc. 

* * 


~ 

7 CARRY on the shipping activities 

the Bureau operates seven vessels 
engaged in the following works: (a) 
Inspection and supplying of light- 
houses; transportation of construction 
parties, materials, lightkeepers and 
their families, and the care and main- 


* 





out prejudice to any further proceedings 
before the Board of Tax Appeals to| 
bring the review before the groper! 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals.” | 

The taxpayer filed a motion with the 
Board of Tax Appeals to enter an order | 
changing the style of the petition to) 
read “In the United States Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit” in-| 
stead of “In the United States Circuit! 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir-| 
cuit” and to change the words “Second | 
Circuit” to Ninth Circuit” whenever they | 
appeared in the petition. 

Held that the motion must be denied} 
for lack of jurisdiction. 


—_—_— 


limitation for bringing suit expired on 
June 27, 1929. No suit has been brought 
by the taxpayer. The taxpayer’s appli- 
cation for reopening was filed with the 


Commissioner under date of June 24,| 


1929. An application for reopening was 
not, therefore, filed on or before Jan. 
31, 1929, as provided in paragraph (b) (1) 


' 


tenance of buoys, beacons, and other 
aids to navigation; (b) transporta- 
tion of the Governor-General the chair- 
men of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, and other high government offi- 
cials for inspections and observations; 
(c) laying and maintenance of gov- 
ernment marine telegraph cables; ;(d) 
collection and segregation of lepers, 
and the transportation of their rela- 
tives visiting Culion Leper Colony; 
(e) maintenance of steamship commu- 
nications between places where suffi- 
cient and adequate steamship service 
is not maintained by private shipping 
firms; (f) assistance to vessels in dis- 
tress; (g) transportation of officials, 
employes, and supplies of different 
branches of the government; (h) 
transportation of nonofficial per- 
sons and supplies for aid to different 


to appear in the issue of Aug. 25, Mr 
communications functions of the Insul 










languages, 


Evan Jarrett. Some thermal and 





of Treasury Decision 4235, quoted above. 
Reopening of Claims 
Adjudged Not Permissible 

It may be noted ‘that the period of 


The | limitation for bringing suit had not ex- 


pired when the application for reopen- 
ing was filed by the taxpayer. With 
respect to the reopening of a rejected 
refund claim prior to the expiration of 
the statutory period of limitation, it is 
provided~in Paragraph III of Treasury 
Decision 4235 as follows: 

Any claim which has been disallowed will 
be reconsidered and allowed, at any time 
prior to the expiration of the statute of 
limitations for bringing suit, if it clearly 
appears that the claim should be allowed 
on the merits. No reopening or application 
for reopening will extend the period within 
which suit must be brought, nor will a 
reconsideration of a claim be considered 
as a reopening. 

It will be seen that the instant claims 
for refund might have been reconsidered 
and allowed at any time-on or before 
June 27, 1929, if such claims had been 
determined to be allowable on the merits 


and if it had been determined that the| 


specific ground upon which the claims 
were allowable was set out by the tax- 
payer prior to the expiration of the pe- 
riod of limitation upon the filing of 
such refund claims. The application for 
reopening was filed ow June 24, 1929, 
and no definite action has yet been 
taken with respect thereto. . 


It is expressly provided that no ap- 
plidation for reopening will extend the 
period within which suit must be 
brought. There is no authority for re- 
opening and allowing, after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation for 
bringing suit, a claim for refund which 
was disallowed prior to the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, except, in 
accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph I of Treasury Decision 4235. It 
has been made to appear that the re- 
quirements of that paragraph have not 
been met in the instant case. 


In view of the foregoing, it is con- 
cluded that the instant claims for re- 
fund may not be reopened and allowed 
and it is therefore unnecessary to de- 
cide whether “the specific ground” upon 
which the refund claims were allowable 
was stated in the claims, or otherwise, 
by the taxpayer prior to the expiration 
of the statutory period for filing such 
claims. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
New York—Proceedings of the Transit 
Commission of the State of New York, 
Department of Public Service, Metro- 
politan Division, Volume X, James B. 

Walker, Secretary, Albany, 1929. 


North Carolina—Fifty-Second Annual Re- 
port of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, R. Y. Winters, Di- 
rector, State College Station, Raleigh, 
1929, 

Connecticut—Seventy-Fifth Registration Re- 
port of Births, Marriages, Divorces and 
Deaths of the State of Connecticut, State 
Department of Health, Hartford, 1929. 

Michigan—Sixtieth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Insurance of the State 
of Michigan, Part I, Fire and Marine 
Insurance, Lansing, 1930, 

California—Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of California, Vol. I, Charles R, Detrick, 
Insurance Commissioner, Sacramento, 
1927. 

California—Annual Report of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California, 
Vol. Il, Henry G. Matthewson, Railroad 
Commission, Sacramento, 1927. 
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Rush, Oscar. The open range, and Bunk 
house philosophy. 110 p., illus. Denver, 
Colorado herald publishing co., 1930. 


| 30-16977 
|Saunders, Ruth Thomson. Bookplates. 27 
p., illus. Claremont, Calif., The Saun- | 
ders press, 1930. 30-16968 


|Savage, Egbert C. A junior high school | 
course of study in printing; related work 
and shop projects for eighth and ninth 
grade students. 16 numbered leaves. 
Santa Monica, Calif., 1930. 30-16964 
Seott, Andrew Boyd. Preaching week by 
week; the Warrack lectures on preaching, 
1928. 256 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1929. 
3)-17009 
Sproul, J. Edward, ed. The young men’s 
Christian associations and the changing 
world, prepared and edited under the di- 
rection of the Evecutive committee, Asso- 
ciation of employed officers, Young men’s 
Christian associations of North America. 
95.p. N. Y., Association press, 1930. 
30-17003 
Sternbeck, Alfred. Filibusters and bucca- 
neers, by ... translated by Elizabeth Hill 





& Doris Mudie. Wyth 16 illustrations. 
272 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1930. 
3830-16389 

Vesper chimes. 288 p. Phil., Westminster 
press, 1930. 30-16990 
Wier, Albert Ernest. What do, you know 
about music? 254 p.\ N. Y., D. Apples 
ton and co., 1930. 30-16989 


illiams, Stanley Thomas, ed. 
reading in American literature with bib- 
liographies, arranged and edited by .. . 
and Nelson F, Adkins. 163 p, N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace and co., 1930. 30-16967 
Gregory, John Walter, ed. The structure of 
Asia, edited by ... with 8 illustrations, 
18 folding maps and 18 diagrams in the 
text. (Methuen’s geological series.) 227 
p., illus. London, Methuen & ¢o., 1929. 
30-16956 
Horvath, Julius D. The golden key to 
Cremona; revised and final formula of the 
lost art of violin making. 17 p., illus. 
N. Y., 1930. 30-16987 
{International council of religious educa- 
tions ... The Standard leadership train- 
ing curriculum; a bulletin describing the 
courses of the Standard leadership train- 
ing curriculum, and providing informa- 
~ 


i# 


In the next of this series on “Communications: 


The perfect law | Julian, 


Courses of | 


places of the Islands suffering from 
calamities; (i) maintenance of fire 
launches; and (j) maintenance of 
launch service in Manila for the 
Governor-General and other branches 
of the government including transpor- 
tation of employes of the marine rail- 
way and repair shops at Engineer 
Island. 
* * * 

URING the year 1929 the said ves- 

sels excluding the launches and 
scow made 45 trips, of which 3 were 
for cable work, 17 for lighthouse work, 
2 for leper collection, 9 for the Gov- 
ernor-General, 1 for the president of 
the senate, 7 for the combined light- 
house and semi-commercial trips, and 
6 for other governmental purposes 
including the trips for the Red Cross. 
The vessels have traveled 70,499 nauti- 
cal miles, and touched at 886 places; 
transported 3,228 passengers and 
2,410 tons of cargo; and consumed 
6,352 tons of coal. 

To these activities may be added 
the salvage, patrol and relief works 
performed by the different vessels. 
The total number of personnel em- 
ployed in the shipping service for 1929 
was 195; and the expenses incurred 
including salaries, wages, repairs, etc., 
amounted to P633,010.36. The income 
from the operation of vessels exclusive 
of official trips was P107,165.09. 

Another 
formed by the Bureau of Commerce 
and industry is carried on by the 
Lighthouse Service. Of the 199 lights in 
operation, 145 are watched and 54 un- 
watched. One hundred and thirty-nine 
(139) of these lights are using kero- 
sene oil, 13 are operated by electricity, 
45 are of the automatic type and 2 
electric globes. The Lighthouse Serv- 
ice employe 291 men, of whom 197 
are lightkeepers, 14 apprentice light- 
keepers and 80 boatmen. The total 
expenses of the Lighthouse Service 
for 1929 amounted to P194,265.19. 
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tion regarding approved texts and refer- 
ence materials. (International bulletins 
in religious education. Educational bul- 
letin, no. 503.) 68 p. Chicago, Ill, The 
International council of religious educa- 
tion, 1930. 30-16970 
International telephone and telegraph cor- 
poration. Uruguay, the purple land; the 
purple land, historical notes, Uruguayan 
industries, rapid communications, Monte- 
video and other important cities, how to 
go to Uruguay} hotels in Uruguay. 42 p., 
illus. N. Y., Bureau of information pro- 
IberoaMerica of the International tele- 
phone and telegraph corporation, 1930. 
30-16384 
Jaffe, Bernard. .. . Crucibles; the lives 
and achievements of the great chemists. 
377 p., illus. N. ¥., Simon and Schuster, 
1930. 30-16955 
Jones, William Tudor. The reality of the 
idea of God. 160 p. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 1929. 30-17010 
Brother. Men and deeds; 
Xaverian brothers in America, by . . 
with an_introdyction by His Grace, 
Michael J. Curley, archbishop of Balti- 
more. 539 p, 
1930. 30-17006 
Kochka, Mary Murray. Washington, its 
early days and early ways, by... illus- 
trated by Grace Batchelor. 84 p., illus. 
k N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 380-16382 
Krinke, Harry. An outline of musical knowl- 
edge; a guide for the student’s research, 
to promote musicianship and to afford a 
background of musical information for 
the music-student. 85 p., illus. N. Y,, 
G. Schirmer, 1930. 3830-16986 





Baedeker, Karl, firm, publishers, Leipzig. 
Egypt and the Sudan; handbook for trav- 
ellers by ... with 106 maps ‘and plans 
and 56 woodcuts. 8th rev. ed. 495 p. 
N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-26917 

Baedeker, Karl, firm, publishers, Leipzig. 
London and its environs; handbook for 
travellers by ... with 48 maps and plans, 
19th rev, ed. 522 p., illus. N. eat 
Scribner’s sons, 1930. 3830-26654 

Blake, William. The book of Urizen, by .. 
reproduced in facsimile from an original 
copy of the work printed and illuminated 
by the author in 1794, formerly in the 
possession of the late Baron Dimsdale, 
with a note by Dorothy Plowman. 28 
leaves, illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1929. 30-16412 

Boden, Frederick C. Out of the coalfields, 
further poems, by ... 73 » BB. F... 
P. Dutton & co., 1929. 30-16413 

Brownell, Herbert. A first course in phys- 
ies, with experiments for use as teacher 
projects and quantitative experiments for 
pupils. 644 p., illus. Phil., The John 
C. Winston co., 1930, 30-17070 

Cabot, Stephen Perkins. ... Secondary ed- 
ucation in Germany, France, England and 


Denmark, (Harvard bulletins in educa- 
tioh, no, 15.) 110 p. Cambridge, Harvard 
univer#ty press, 1930. 30-17065 
Carlson, Margery Claire. . . Gameto- 


genesis and fertilization in Achlya race- 
mosa. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1925. From Annals of botany, 
vol. xliii, no, clxix, January, 1929.) p. 111- 
117. London, 1929. 30-17077 
Cooper, George Olds. A cytological study 
of fertilization in Achlya hygogyna Coker 
and Pemberton. Cytological studies on 
the sporange development and game- 
togenesis in Brevilegnia diclina Harvey. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1928. “Reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the Wisconsin academy of sci- 
ences, arts, and letters, vol. xxiv.”) p, 


303-322. Madison, Wis., 1929. 30-17076 
Craig, Virginia Judith. - . The teaching 
of high school English, by ... (Long- 


mans’ education series.) 372 p., illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 


30-17067 
Fetta, Emma L. Molecules modes; 
sources and uses 


©, Manes. 157 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Rayon \institute of America, 
1929, 30-17061 
Fosbinder, Russel John. . .. A study of 
the calcium amalgam electrode in dilute 
aqueous solution’. (“Reprint from the 
Journal of the American chemical society, 





to 


51 (1929).”) p. 1345-1356, illus Easton, 
Pa., 1929. 80-17075 
Hatcher, Orie Latham, ed. A mountain 


school; a study made by the Southern 
woman’s educational alliance” and Kon- 
narock training school. 248 p., illus. 
Richmond, Garrett & Massie, inc., 1930. 

&0-17068 
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Tariff Status 
Of Scotch Grain 
~ Leather Stated 


Product Is Dutiable at Rate 
* Of 15 Per Cent Under 
1930 Act, Says Treasury 


Decision 








Classification of what is commonly 

known as “Scotch grain” leather as duti- 
able under the 1930 tariff act at 15 per 
cent was made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, Aug. 21, 
in a Treasury decision which rejected 
claims of tanners that imports of 
grained leathers should be classified as 
an be taxed as such at 30 
| per cent. 
| Under the Hawley-Smoot act, a duty 
|of 10 per cent is levied on hides; 15 per 
| cent on leather; 20 per cent on shoes, and 
|30 per cent on fancy leathers. It was 
|the contention of tanners that Scotch 
|grain leathers should fall in the latter 
| class. 
' The notice of the decision, which has 
|been sent to all collectors of customs by 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
| Eble, follows in full text: 

There has been submitted to the De- 
|partment for consideration and ruling 
the question of the character of leathers 
|which are properly dutiable at the rate 
{of 30 per cent ad valorem under subpar- 
jagraph (d) of paragraph 1530 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. It is contended by 
domestic tanners that all the leathers 
enumerated in the paragraph, and this 
whether they are commercially known as 
|fancy leathers or not, are dutiable at 
|the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. 


| Shoe manufacturers, on the contrary, 
jcontend that no leathers are dutiable at 
|the 30 per cent rate under subparagraph 
|(d) of paragraph 1530 unless they are 
| known commercially as fancy leathers. 

| The Department has before it an ex- 
‘haustive brief by attorneys for the do- 
jmestic tanners and a number of confer- 
ences have been held at which the tan- 
ners presented their views and the shoe 
manufacturers their opposing views. 
After a careful consideration of the ques- 
jtion, the Department has reached the 
|conclusion that subparagraph (d) of par- 
|agraph 1530 is limited in its application 
to fancy leathers, and that grained, 
printed or embossed leathers are not du- 
tiable at the 30 per cent rate unless the 
several processes mentioned produce an 
article which is known in the trade as 
“fancy leather.” 


The Department not only believes that 
the grammatical construction of the par- 
agraph shows that Congress was limit- 
|ing the 30 per cent rate to fancy leath- 
‘ers, but this construction finds support 

in the conference report on the tariff bill, 
dated June 13, 1930, on page 98 of which 
appears this language: “The House bill 
,also imposed a duty of 40 per cent ad 
| valorem on fancy leather of all kinds.” 
| This is persuasive of the correctness of 
|the Department’s conclusion that sub- 
| paragraph (d) of paragraph 1530 is lim- 
ited to fancy leathers. 

| Moreover, to adopt the view of the do- 
mestic tanners would present the anoma- 
lous situation of imposing a higher rate 
on material used in the manufacture of 
shoes than the rate imposed on the shoes 
manufactured with the use of such 
leather, that is, the leather would be 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem and 
the shoes at 20 per cent. 


| _ As it is the policy of Congress in fram- 
ing tariff acts to have rates of duty 
progressive, that is, beginning with a 
lower tariff on the cruder material and 
advancing the rate on successive proc- 
esses of manufacture, the acceptance of 
the position of the domestic tanners 
would connote that Congress intended* 
to depart from the general policy with 
respect to paragraph 1530. If, on the 
|contrary, it be accepted that Congress 
intended the rates to be progressive, we 
have in paragraph 1530 a perfect har- 
mony of rates, that is, 10 per cent on 
hides, 15 per cent on leather other than 
fancy leather, and 20 per cent on shoes. 

While as stated, the Department is 
of the opinion that only leathers which 
are known commercially as fancy leath- 
ers are dutiable at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem under subparagraph (d) of para- 
graph 1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
|the determination of what is fancy 
| leather is a question of fact and must 
jmecessarily be decided by the customs 
officer examining the leather before him, 
but for the assistance of examiners there 
is quoted below a decision of the Court 
of Customs Appeals, T, D. 34103, defin- 
ing the term “fancy:” 

“* * * in common parlance, a fancy 
article is one which is out of the ordi- 
nary, that is to say, one which has 
some special quality, virtue, or value not 
| found in the article commonly used and 
not required by the use to which the or- 
|dinary article is commonly put, or it 
| may be something which pleases, not so 
|much because of .the qualities which 








-| make it useful as because of characteris- 


| tics which appeal to the taste and to the 
fancy. Fancy is the antonym of plain, » 
common, ordinary, staple, and to say 
that a thing is fancy necessarily implies 
that it has a value or characteristics 
not found in the articles of similar 
type * * o 

There is also quoted a definition from 
| the “Dictionary of Leather Terminology” 
as follows: 

“Fancy leather—term used to describe 
leather made from many types of raw 











material, and used for pocketbooks, hand- > 


bags, cardcases, and leather-covéred spe- 


cialties, as distinguished from shoe- 
upper leather, harness leather, sole 
leathe _glove leather, etc. The largest 
propowgion of this class of leather is 


embossed, decorated or printed by stamp- 
ing designs thereon, by means of etched, 
engraved or electrotyped plates or roll- 
ers. ‘These designs may be an imitation 
of the natural or conventionalized grain 
of skins of different animals as well as 
of an artificial nature.” 

In this connection note the discussion 
of fancy leathers, in T. D. 43294. 
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Cotton Production in the United States, 
Crop of 1929—Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (25-26795) 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Coop- 
erating With United States Employment 
Service—June, 1930—Employment Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Labor. 
Free. (L24-62) 
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In Connecticut 
, Utilities Dispute 


Attorney General Opposes 
Judgment That He Must; 
File Complaint Against 
Commissioners 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Aug. 22. 


A petition for a retrial of the action 
by Prof. Albert Levitt against the At- 
torney General, Benjamin W. Alling, in 
which the Supreme Court of Errors af- 
firmed the judgment of the Superior 
Court that the Attorney General must 
file a complaint to oust the members of 
the Public Utilities for a material neg- 
lect of duty (VU. S. Daily, 1647), was 


filed Aug. 20 with the Clerk of the Su- | 


perior Court by the Attorney General, 
through his assistant, Raymond A. John- 
son. 


The original action against the Com- 
mission was brought hy Prof. Levitt and 
100 or more other electors of the State 
in a petition seeking the removal of the | 
Commissioners for their alleged neglect 
of duty in complying with the State law 
requiring the Commission to cause the 
railroads to eliminate one grade cross- 
mee annually for. each 50 miles of track | 
in the State. : 
The Attorney General’s present, peti- 
tion asks the Superior Court to set aside 
the judgment issued in favor of Prof. 
Levitt, to revoke the peremptory writ of 
mandamus against the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to grant a new trial which will per- 
mit the Attorney General to plead to 
the allegations contained in his petition, | 
and to enjoin Prof. Levitt from further | 
proceedings. 

Hearing on Issues of Law 


The petition recites that the Attorney 
General filed a return to the Levitt ap-| 
plication, admitting that such a request 
had been received, but did not admit any 
of the matters alleged as facts in the 
petition. It holds that the hearing in 
the Superior Court was solely on the 
issues of law as to whether the allega-| 
tions as made required the issuance of 
a writ of mandamus. It points out that 
the Superior Court held that the Attor- 
ney General had no discretion in the 
premises, but that he must bring a com- 
plaint on receipt of the request in writ- 
ing, and found that the Levitt applica- 
tion was sufficient and that a peremggtory 
writ of mandamus should issue, direct- | 
ing the Attorney General to ‘fie a com-| 
plaint, based upon such application, in 
the Superior Court to remove the Com-| 
missioners of the Public Utilities Com-} 
mission for material neglect of duty. 

The Attorney General’s petition fur-| 
ther recites the issuance of the writ of 
mandamus, the appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and the opinion of that 
court filed July 16, 1930. 

The Supreme Court opinion, the At- 
torney General points out, held that the 
Attorney General had some discretion, 
upon receipt of such request in writing, | 
that discretion being defined in the 
court’s opinion as follows: 

“On the contrary, the language is 
mandatory, but under our construction 
the Attorney General has the discretion | 
of determining whether the petition of 
the 100 electors upon its face alleges as 

bs ground one of those in section 3614, 
and also alleges facts not manifestly un- 
true which tend to support it.” 

Attorney General’s Inquiry 

The petition of the Attorney General | 
says the Supreme Court in its rescript 
found “no error,” which leaves the At-| 
torney General without opportunity to 
raise substantial and vital questions as 
to whether the facts alleged in the writ- 
ing are true or manifestly untrue. He 
further states that upon receipt of the 
request in writing he had made a thor- 
ough investigation of the allegations to 
determine whether there existed any sub- 
stantial reasons for the taking of legal 
steps to remove the Commissioners from 
office, and as a result of this investiga- 
tion found the following allegations or 
statements ‘were manifestly untrue: 
That the railroads have not removed a 
single grade crossing under the provi- 
sions of section 3710 in the past five 
years; the statement that the net earn- 
ings of the railroads in Connecticut since 
1924 as reported by the Public Utilities 
Commission are “clear profit;” that had | 
the railroads removed or applied for the 
removal of at least one grade crossing | 
each year for every 50 miles of road op- 
erated by them in this State, there would 
still have been “clear profit” to the rail- 
roads of nearly $4,000,000 in 1925, over, 
$6,000,000 in 1926, $7,000,000 in 1927, 
and over $14,000,000 in 1928; that the} 
financial condition of the railroads war- 
ranted the removal or application for the 
removal of at least one grade crossing | 
each year for every 5 miles of road op- 
erated by them in this State; that -the 
Public, Utilities Commission failed to en- 
force and obey the grade crossing act; | 
that the Public Utilities Commissioners | 
have been guilty of material neglect of | 
duty. 





Judgment Called Inequitable 

The Attorney General, in his petition, | 
lds that as the representative of the} 
te of Connecticut and the people 
thereof, on the gyeunds of public policy, | 
he should not be called upon to bring | 
against the Commissioners of the Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission a complaint | 
which seeks to oust them from their of- | 
fice based upon charges which he- well | 
knows to be untrue, and furthermore he 
should not be compelled to bring such a 
complaint upon the receipt of a writing, 
signed by 100 or more electors of this 
State, entertaining allegations which he 
knows to be manifestly untrue until he 
has been granted an opportunity to at- 
tack the allegations of said writing on 
the ground that they are manifestly un- 
true. | 
He holds that~publie policy requires 
that administrative officials of the State | 
of Connecticut who are charged with the 
exercise of public duties should be un- 
molested in the discharge of their du- | 
ties until it is shown that there exist 
colorable grounds for requiring them to 
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Of Insurance Agents Compared 





Minnesota Deputy Commissioner Favors Feature of Uni-> 


form Act Réquiring Endorsement by Company 
Official of License Applications 





State of Minnésota: Duluth, Aug. 22 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Association of Insur- 
ance Agenis, Aug. 22, the Deputy State 
Insurance Commissioner, C. P. Diepen- 
brock, outlined and compared the agents’ 
qualification law of Minnesota, the 
so-called uniform qualification law, 


a proposed law sponsored by the 
Spectator Company, and the Ore- 
gon statute’ restricting the num- 
ber of agents to be licensed. This 


analysis was made, Mr. Diepenbrock de- 


fclared, because he understands the State 


agents’ association is considering “the 
recommendation of some changes in the 
existing statutes or departmental prac- 
tices.” 

One commendable feature of the uni- 
form act which is lacking in the Min- 
esota statute, he said, is that which 
requires a company official’ or repre- 
sentative to endorse an agent’s applica- 
tion. for a license. The Minnesota act 


could well be supplemented by adding | 


such a provision, he continued. 

“If you determine that the uniform 
act should be recommended for adoption 
in this State,” the Deputy Commissioner 
said, “it is my opinion that our present 
law need not be repealed, but it may be 
supplemented by adding thereto_the de- 
sired features of the uniform act.” 

The proposed act of the Spectator 
Company was described as a means oi 
eliminating the part-time agent, but 
since it is not retroactive it will not 
solve the problems confronting the Min- 
nesota agents,’ association, Mr. Diepen- 
brock declared. His address follows in 
full text: 


Qualification Law 


Important to Agent 

It is a very great pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity of meeting with the 
Association of Insurance Agents of Min- 
nesota and of presenting a few facts 
concerning the Agents’ Qualification 
Law, which is of such wital interest to 
all of ‘us. I regret excéedingly that the 
Commissioner’s unavoidable absence de- 
prives you of a much more able and ef- 
fective presentation than I can afford 
you. He bids me to extend to you his 
greetings and his best wishes for a most 
happy and successful convention. 

If time permitted it would be fitting 
gnd a pleasure for me to pay just trib- 


ute to the accomplishments of the in-, 


surance agent. I assure you the omis- 
sion is not because of my lack of ap- 
preciation, but is due solely to the desire 
to avoid usurping more than a fair por- 
tion of your program. You who have 
contributed so greatly to the upbuilding 
and maintaining of this, the greatest of 
modern business institutions, need no 
phrases of mine to add to the luster of 
your achievements. 

It is my understanding that the quali- 
fication law was seriously discussed at 
your last méeting and that you have 
under ‘consideration the recommendation 
of some changes in the existing statutes 
or departmental practices. If such is 
your determination, may I be permitted 
to impress upon you most strongly the 
necessity of a formulation of your plans 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


Doubtless to accomplish your purpose |- 


you will desire important data from 
company officials and the Commissioners 
of other States. Considerable time wiil 
be required to obtain sufficient informa- 
tion to be of material aid, and the four 
months intervening between now and the 
next legislative session will not afford 
you more than sufficient time. 


Minnesota Law 


Reviewed Briefly 
_ With the hope that it may assist you 
in your deliberations, I will review 
briefly our own qualification law, the 
uniform qualification law sponsored by 
your national association, a proposed 
law advocated by The Spectator Com- 
pany, and the Oregon statute which es- 
tablishes a restriction on the number 
of agents licensed. 

The Agents’ Qualification Act of Min- 
nesota is chapter 195, Laws 1915. It 
was amended in its present form by 
chapter 380, Laws 1921. It is now sec- 
tions 3848 to 3367, both inclusive, Gen- 
eral Statutes 1923. The act is broad and 
comprehensive and considering the fact 
that it was adopted 15 years ago, re- 
flects great credit upon those 


This is especially impressive when we 
consider that many of the statutes even 
now are without any qualification law 
whatsoever. 

_It impresses me as 
sider in detail the Whole act. It em- 
braces 20 separate sections, defines an 
insurance agent and solicitor, abolishes 
the licensing of the insurance broker, 
permits the brokering of business be- 
tween licensed agents, authorizes the 


| licensing of the‘agent and solicitor, pre- 


scribes the license fees, and provides for 
suspension and revocation. By it is es- 
tablished the authority and departmental 
procedure for supervision-and discipline, 
and other requirements necessary to 
carry out its purposes, 

While all of its sections are vital to 
the law, there are two, namely, sections 
5 and 6, which are particularly germane 
to the limited scope of our consideration. 
These sections prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of the agent, the requirement of an 
individual application, and the ‘power of 
suspension and revocation. Our partic- 


ular attention will be directed to them. | 


Qualifications for 
Agents Outlined 


The qualifications specified in section 
5, both for the agent and the solicitor, 
are: 

i i. He must be competent and quali- 
ed. 

2. He must be trustworthy and of good 
moral character. 

3. He must intend in good faith to 
carry on the business of insurance agent 
or solicitor. 

4. He must not intend to secure a 





the hearing of the application before the 
Superior Court and the Supreme Court 


men | 
through whose efforts it was enacted. | 


mnecessary to con- | 












show cause why they should not be re-|on appeal, the question of the untruth- 
moved from office, and that such officers | fulness of the allegations, and the judg- 
should not be called upon to defend them- | ment rendered upon such application pre- 
selves against a fruitless charge bruited| cludes the Attorney General from ever 
about without an opportunity of show-/|raising such a question. He contends 
ing it is baseless. that the judgment obtained by Prof. 
The Attorney General further holds} Levitt against the Attorney General is 
that, notwithstanding the judgment, he; unjust and inequitable and if enforced 
now be granted an opportunity to show| will result in grevious wrong, and holds 
that said allegations contained in the|that a new trial, if granted, will result 
request writing are manifestly untrue; |in a judgment vacating and setting aside 
that the pleadings as they stood in the|the judgment heretofore rendered, and 
erior Court precluded the Attorney!an order revoking the peremptory writ 
a from raising under them, upon of mandamus, 
* 


license for the sole purpose of insuring 
his own life or property. 

5. He must not unreasonably fail to 
pay over the money or other things 
of value in his hands, arising out of 
an insurence transaction, to any insurer, 
| agent, solicitor, or member of any in- 
surance company or association, entitled 
thereto. 


6. He must not wilfully misrepresent 
the terms or conditions of any policy 
or contract or the fiffancial standing or 
|condition or manner of doing business 
of any insurer, agent or solicitor. 

7. He must not attempt to deceive or 
defraud in connection with any insur- 
ance transaction or be dishonest in con- 
nection therewith. 





8. He must not urge or procure any | 


person, firm or corporation to lapse a 
; policy or contract of insurance to the 
— of such person, firm or corpora- 
ion. 

9. He must not violate any of the pro- 
| Visions of the laws of this State relating 
to insurance or any lawful ruling of the 
; Commissioner. 


Code Suggested for 


District of Columbia 

Doubtless some of you are familiar 
with the controversy which has occupied 
so much of the time of the Committee 


surance code for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The code first submitted to Con- 


American Bar Association. It contained 
among other things stringent regula- 
jtions for the licensing of insurance 
| brokers but did not embody an agents’ 
| qualification act. 


tional association, and others represent- 
jing it, made a strenuous fight before 
the congressional committee for the in- 
clusion in the bill of the Uniform Act 
and we have read recently that the con- 
gressional subcommittee, to which the 
code has been referred for further in- 
vestigation, has favorably recommended 
a number of amendments, one of which 
is the inclusion in the code of an agents’ 
qualification act. 

It is my understanding that it was the 
intention of this committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to use the code 
proposed for the Digtrict of Columbia 
as a model to be adopted by the States 
in the event it was enacted as a Federal 
law. It is apparent, therefore, how ex- 
tremely important it was to your na- 
tional association to have an agents’ 
qualification law included in the code. 

The Uniform Agency Qualification Law 
defines the agent, requires the filing of 
a written application, which must con- 
tain the sworn answers of the applicant 
to such interrogatories as are required 
by the Commissioner. A company offi- 
cial or representative must vouch for 
its correctness. 

The Commissioner is required to sub- 
ject each first-time applicant to a per- 
sonal examination as to dis qualifications 
and is vested with the discretion of like- 
wise subjecting each applicant for a re- 
newal license. 

Three principal qualification require- 
ments are specified: * 

1. The applicant must be of good busi- 
ness reputation. 

2. He must have had training or ex- 
perience or be otherwise qualified in the 
respective lines of insurance; and 

3. He must be reasonably familiar with 
the insurance laws of the State and with 
the policies or contracts heeis proposing 
to solicit. 





A total of about 575 grams of radium, 
|valued at approximately $50,000,000, has 
been produced for world use since the 
time of its discovery, ate in the nine- 
teenth century, according to estimates 
made by the Bureau of Mines and an- 
nounced in a circular just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

he statement in the circular relating 
to the world supply of radium follows in 
full text: 

Altogether the world has produced 
‘only 550 to 600 grams of radium, or about 
|1% pounds. New production based upon 
|most recent available figures is at the 
irate of less than 50 grams—say 1% 
jounces—a year. Since a considerable 
‘amount of radium has been used in lu- 
minous paint (particularly during the 
|war) the world’s stock of radium is 
|doubtless substantially less than 300 
grams. Even the value of these small 
;quantities of radium scarcely measures 
the importance of the industry. On the 
basis of an average price of $90,000 
per gram, probably a close approxima- 
tion, the sales value of the radium pro- 
duced since 1898 is not greatly in excess 
of $50,000,000. 

‘No accurate statement can be made 
jas to the world’s total production of 
|radium from the time of its discovery 
‘until the present time. From data (partly 
|confidential) available at the Bureau of 
Mines, Hess preparec estimates of the 
output previous to 1926; and subsequent 
'comment on this estimate has tended to 
‘confirm it as the best approximation 
;that can be made, except perhaps as 
|regards the Cornish figures, which have 
/consequently beén slightly increased. 
|The following represents the estimated 
distribution of total production, accord- 
ing to sources of ore, up to Dec. 31, 1928: 
| United States, 250; Belgian Congo, 
|245; Czechoslovakia, 45; Portugal, 15; 
|Madagascar, 8; Russia, 6; Cornwall, 5; 
‘South Australia, 1; total, 575 grams of 
}radium element. 

In addition to the countries just listed 
|radioactive minerals have been reported 
|in commercial amounts in Tonkin (Indo- 
|China) which produced a few tons of 
jautomite in 1911, in British Africa and, 
recently in Canada. 
| Belgium is important as the country 
in which the Congo ore is reduced, and 
| France has been prominent in the radium 
|industry not only because of the work 
of the Curies in Paris but also because 
of its radium factories, which have 
|treated ores exported from Portugal, 








of our National Coygress which has un- | 
der consideration the adoption of an in-| 


gress was drafted by a committee of the} 


Mr. Bennett, secretary of your na-| 


W orld Production of Radium Totals 
About 575 Grams Since Discovery 


Bay State Deaths 


Increase in Y ear 


One-fifth of Total Found to 
Have Been Caused hy 
Heart Disease 


‘ 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 51,916 deaths 
in Massachusetts during 1929 as com- 
| pared wit, 51,034 in 1928. 
| No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based on 
population estimates made at this time 
would be unreliable and would probably 
have to be materially revised as soon 
oo 1930 census figures become avail- 
able. 
| Diseases of the heart alone caused | 
; over one-fifth of all deaths reported in 
the State and show an increase for each! 
succeeding year. Deaths from _influ- 
enza, and its associated disease, pneu- 
monia, were 900 more in 1929 than in 
1928, and this combination of diseases 
was the cause of the second greatest 
|number of deaths. 
| For the four years reported in the 
|summary, cancer has shown a continu- 
ous increase from year to year and now 
jranks as the second single greatest 
cause of death. 

The diseases mentioned above, with} 
|cerebral hemorrhage and softening, and 
tuberculosis, which has shown a decrease 
for each of the four years reported, 


of the deaths reported for the year. In 
additio.. to tuberculosis, decreases from 
1926 to 1929 are shown for diarrhea 
and enteritis, under 2 years of age, 
nephritis, and congenital malformations | 
and diseases of early infancy. ‘ 
In the epidemic diseases, decreases 
were in measles, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough. Among accidental and | 
unspecified external causes, deaths, from 
drowning decreased from 315 in 1928 to 
254 in 1929. Deaths due to accidental 
|falls increased from 731 to 772. There 
was a slight decrease in the number of 
deaths duc to street-car accidents, and 
|the number due to automobile accidents 
increased from 724 to 781, a continuous 
increase for each of the four years. 


(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 
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The causes for suspension or revoca- | 
tion are: 
| 1. Fraud or misrepresentation in ob- 
taining the license. 

2. The finding by the Commissioner 
that the interests of the insurer or the 
insurable interests of the public are not 
properly served under said license. 

Comparing the points of resemblance 
and the differences between this Uniform 
Act and our own statute, we find that 
the terms and phrases used in the Uni- 
form Act are more general and less spe- 
cific than those in our law. The Uni- 
form Act is comprised of eight sections, 
whereas our law embrace 20. In many 
respects the requirements of Both are 
very similar. Each authorizes the li- 
censing of individuals only; each re- 
quires the filing of a personal verified 
application; each prohibits any other 
than a duly licensed agent to act as such, 
and prescribes a penalty for violation, 
and each authorizes suspension or revo- 
cation of licenses for cause agd grants 
the right of appeal to the colrts from 
the rulings of the Commissioner. 

Our Minnesota law, in some particu- 
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cause approximately three-fifths of all |! 


Mines and Minerals 


Right of State _ |Utilities Inquiry 


To Fix Precise 


Rates Is Upheld 


Montana Laws Construed 
Not to Limit Right to Pre- 
scribing of Maximum 


Charges for Utility 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law,’ 
and we have recently held that the right 
to contract with reference to one’s own 
labor is a property right, and cannot be 
taken away by mere legislative enact- 
ment” (Carrollton v. Bazzette, 31 L. R. 
jA. (Ill) 522; Richey v. People, 155 Ill. 
98, 29 L. R. A. 79), yet this right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution is not unlim- 
ited, but may be abridged or dispensed 
with altogether for the constitutional 
guarantee is that no one shall be de- 
prived of it “without due process of law.” 


Definition Applicable 


In the case of Frisbie v. United States, 
157 U. S. 130, 89 L. Ed. 657, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, speaking of the meaning to be 
placed upon the word “liberty” as found 
in the Federal Constitution with refer- 
ence to the right of legislatures to place 
restrictions upon the right of contract, 
has this to say: “While it may be_con- 
ceded that, generally speaking, among 
the inalienable rights of a citizen is that 
of the liberty of contract, yet such liberty 
is not absolute and universal. It is 
within the admitted power of govern- 
ment to restrain some individuals from 
all contracts, as well as all individuals 
from some contracts, 


It may deny to all the right to con- 
tract for the sale of loterry tickets; to 
the minor the right to assume any ob- 
ligations, except for the necessaries of 
existence; to the common carrier the 
power to make any contract, relieving 
himself from negligence; and, ‘indeed, 
may restrain all engaged-in any employ- 
ment from any contract in the course of 
that employment which is against pub- 
lic policy. The possssion 6f this power 
by government in no manner conflicts 
with the proposition that, generally 
speaking, every citizen has a right freely 
to contract for the price of his labor, 
;services or property.” 


In the Dartmouth College case, Mr. 
Webster thus defines due process of law: 
“The general law, a law which hears 
before it condemns, which proceeds upon 
inquiry, and renders judgment only after 
trial.” The difficulty in defining pre- 
cisely what is meant by due process 
law was fully appreciated by Mr. Justice 
|Miller, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, when he said, in Davidson 
v. New Orleans, 96 U. S. 97, 24 L. Ed. 
616: “There is wisdom, we think in the 
ascertaining of the intent and applica- 
tion of such an important phrase in the 
Federal Constitution by the gradual 
process of judicial inclusion and exclu- 
sion as the cases presented for decision 
lshall require, with the reasoning on 
which such decisions may be founded.” 





lars, is broader and in my opinion pref- 
erable to the other. It is more spe- 
|ecific in prescribing definite causes for 
suspension or revocation. I have pre- 
viously recited the nine requirments or 
standards embraced in section 5 of our 
jlaw,. The uniform act limits the causes 
of revocation or suspension to two, i. e., 
fraud in the procuring of the license 
and a finding that the interests of the 
insurer or the insurable interests of 
the public will not be properly served 
under the license. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 25 








Bureau of Mines Says dlmost One-half of Supply Has} 
Come From American Mines 


‘ 





Cornwall, Australia, and elsewhere. Ger- 
many, though active in almost all other 


branches of chemical industry, has never 
|been ,an important factor in radium 
supply. 

At Annaberg, on the Saxony side of 
\the Erzgebirge, silver-cobalt veins like 
those at Jachymoy occur. At Johann- 
georgenstadt, to the southwest, the veins 
contain tin and silver-cobalt ores and 
(where dolomite spar appears) they also 
contain pitchblende, as at Annaberg: in 
the Gottessegen mine, pitchblende occurs 
sometimes in masses two or three inches 
in diameter. These German mines do 
not appear to have produced any sub- 
stantial amount of uranium or radium 
minerals, although they have _ been 
worked extensively for bismuth (ocher) 
and also for cobalt and nickel. Occur- 
rences of radium have been reported in 
Brazil and also in Sweden. In the Tan- 
ganyika Territory (British mandate) ra- 
dioactive minerals have been found as- 
sociated with muscovite in the pegma- 
tites of the Uluguru Mountains and Luk- 
wangula hills; 


to have been found. In Japan, sandstone 
nodules impregnated with manganese 
and a little iron have been described as 
radioative. 

A few tons of ore containing pitch- 
blende have been shipped experimentally 
from Mexico, where it has been identified 
in a number of. gold mines (notably on 


and little south of Chihuahua). In In- 
dia some uraninite in masses weighing as 


mines (pegmatite) near Pichli 
Banekhap in the Gaya district. 
these occurrences, however, are only of 
mineralogical interest. 

Since 1923 very little radium has been | 
isolated in the United States, and only a 
{small quantity of radium ore has been 
Almost one-half of the world’s 
stock of radium, however, has come from 
American mines, and for about 10 years 
(1913-22) this country dominated the 
world situation. This condition was 
changed abruptly when Belgium dropped 
the price of radium in 1928, but the stop- 
page of mining in the United States was 
the result solely of changes in economic 
conditions. Domestic deposits are by no 
means exhausted and under suitable con- 
ditions might be depended upon to yield 
a fairly large additional quantity of 
radium, 





mined. 





masses of pitchblende! 
weighing as much as 70 pounds aré said | 


Right Not Violated 

To the same effett is Holden v. Hardy, 
189 U. S. 366, 42 L. Ed. 780; 6 R. C. L. 
p. 433, sec. 430, and cases there cited. 

It may be said that the statute in 
question is a general law, in that it 
affects all utilities alike. It is a law 
“which hears before it condemns,” be- 
|cause a hearing and notice of that hear- 
ing is provided for tterein. That it 
“proceeds upon inquiry and renders judg- 
ment only after trial” is true of our 
statute, and that is just what was done 
before the order complained of was made. 

The Utility does not claim that the 
rates fixed by the Commission are con- 
fiscatory; nor may it be said that the 
Utility is denied the equal protection of 
the law. The Utility contends merely 
for its alleged constitutional right of de- 
termining the charge to be made by it 
so long as that rate or charge does not 
exceed the maximum fixed by the Com- 
mission. The assertion of its alleged 
right of competition in the instant case 
amounts to what? In other words, what 
is the end which it seeks to attain 
thereby? Is it not that it may carry on 
a rate war to a successful conclusion? 
Which is another way of saying that the 
termination of this rate will mean the 
elimination of either the Utility or the 
Company by either the one or the other 
having reached the end of its resources, 
or that the one will be taken over or 
swallowed up by the successful com- 
batant. 

When this battle of rates is over, the 
charges made by the victor may not be 
fixed sufficiently high so as to enable it 
to recoup the losses entailed by the rate 
war (Public Utility Commissioners v. 
New York Telephone Company, 271 U. S. 
23, 70 L. Ed. 808), for those rates must 
remain, before the rate war as well as 
| thereafter, according to the mandate o 
the statute, “just and reasonable,” based 
upon a fair return on the investment in 
the property necessary to be used, and 
used by the Utility in furnishing. its 
product to the gonsumer. True, the pub- 
lic will have gained a temporary advan- 
tage through the lowering of prices, but 





Announced by 





Applications for radio broadcasting 
and other licenses have just been an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 


the Terrazas estate, about 90 milés west | sion as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 
WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 


much as 36 pounds is found in mica|100-17 Pilgrim St., Forest Hills, N. Y., con- 
“and | 8truction permit to make changes in equip- 


Most of | ™ent- 


L. D. Claborne, Corinth, Miss., amengl- 
ment filed to construction permit for new 
station to request authority to locate trans- 
mitter at Corinth, Miss., instead of Tupelo. 

TUE, William John Uhalt, Houston, 
Tex., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter to Main and Rusk Streets, Houston, 
move studio from the Texas State Hotel to 
Fannin and Rusk Streets, and install a new 
transmitter. 

WREC, WREC, Inc., Whitehaven, Tenn., 
construction permit to move transmitter 
from Tennessee to West Memphis, Ark., in- 
stall a new transmitter, change frequency 
from 600 ke. to 650 ke., and increase power 
from 1 kw. day and 500 w. night to 50 kw. 

D. H. Castille, New Iberia, La., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
630 ke., 500 w., and unlimited hours. 

WISJ, Wisconsin State Journal Broad- 
casting Company, Beloit, Wis., modification 
of construction permit to change frequency 
from 560 ke, to 780 ke., change power from 





Continued in Field 


Hearings Before Federal Trade 
Commission to Resume 
In September 








Field work has been continued during; Commerce 


the Summer by the section of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission conducting the 
investigation of public utilities com- 
panies, it was stated orally Aug. 22 of 


‘|}behalf of the Commission, and hearings 


on companies will be resumed in Sep- 
tember. 


The Commission has no answer to 
make to assertions of the Chairman of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
John W. McCardle, it was declared by 
the Secretary of the Commission, Otis B. 
Johnson. Mr. McCardle declared in an} 
address made in Chicago Aug. 19 that the 
investigation had “developed nothing of 
any consequence.” (Mr. McCardle’s ad- 
dress in full text was printed in the is-| 
sue of Aug. 20.) 

The Commission has approximately 30 
field investigators at work on activities 
of the “targer holding companies,” it 
was said on behalf of the Economic Di- 
vision, and is employing about 15 office 
workers on details of the investigation. 


No program of hearings has been pre- 
pared, it was learned, but the series be- 
gun early in 1930 will be continued after 
Labor Day. The hearings had “only 
just started” when the Summer recess 
was taken, it was explained at the Eco- 
nomic Division, and many sessions re-" 
main to be held. 

Work in this field was inaugurated in 
1928 under provisions of Senate Res. 83, 
passed Feb. 15, 1928, and during the fis- 
cal year 1929 the Commission spent more 
than $200,000 for the inquiry. Costs of 
office work during that period, the 1929 
fiscal year report shows, wéte $146,- 
268.11, and for field work were $59,- 
150.52, a total cost of $205,418.63. 


Report forms were sent out to about 
2,500 companies, according to the report 
for 1929, and at the end of that year 
only about 10 per cent of the schedules 
had been returned. It was said at the 
Economic Division that work during re- 
cent months has been confined largely 
to the field investigations and hearings, | 
and that it was impossible to give @py | 
later information about the number of 
returns from schedules. 








Illinois Licenses Firms 
For Insurance Business 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 22. 
Insurance companies licensed to do 
business in Illinois, as announced by the 
State Insurance Division Aug. 16, are: 


Northwestern National Casualty Co., | 


home office, Wilmington, Del., and exec- 
utive office, Milwaukee, Wis., to write 
automobile insurance; Illinois National 


‘Insurance 
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Mine Fatalities 
Show Decrease 
In Coal Districts 


Department Says. 
Deaths 36 Less Than 


Seven Months in 1929 But 
Production Was Lewer 





_ 


Fatalities in coal mine accidents num- 
bered 1,132 for the first seven months 
of the year, according to a statement is- 
sued Aug. 22 by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. The total of 
36 is less than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929, but the death rate per 
1,000,000 tons of coa! mined is higher 
because of decreased production. 

The July death rate was higher than 
that of “June and of July, 1929, and 
deaths during the month totalled 143, it 
was stated. 


There were no major disasters in July, 
the last one having been reported in 
April. Seven such disasters took 88 lives 
from January to April. 
follows in full text: 

Reports received by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, from State mine inspectors, cover- 
ing accidents at coal mines during July, 
1930, showed a higher death rate per 1,-° 
000,000 tons of coal produced than in’ 
June of the present year or in July of: 
last year. The actual number of men 
killed was 143, which was 19 more than 
in the previous month and 12 less than 
in July a year ago. Coal production 
amounted to 40,373,000 tons, represent- 
ing an increase of 1,476,000 tons as com- 
pared with June, 1930, and a decline of 
—" tons as compared with July, 


The statement 


Bituminous Rate Higher 


Bituminous coal mines had a higher 
death in July rate than in either the 
corresponding month last year or,in June: 
of the present year, the rate being 3.05 ~ 
per 1,000,000 tons, as compared with 2.91 
for last July and 2.91 for June, 1930. 
The number of men killed, 106, was 8 
mgre than in June but 14 less than in 
July of last year. July production of 
bituminous coal was 34,715,000 tons, 1,- 
001,000 tons more than in the month be- 
oad but 6,460,000 tons less than in July, 

Anthracite mines, all of which are in 
Pennsylvania, experienced a fatality rate 


|of 6.54, as compared with 5.02 for June 


and 7.01 for last July. Deaths at this 
group of mines numbered 37, as com-/ 
pared with 26 in the previous month and 
35 in July last year. The quantity of 
coal produced was 5,658,000 tons, 475,000 
tons more than in June of the present 
year and 665,000 tons more than in July 
a year ago. 

Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 





Casualty Co., Chicago, to write automo- 
bile insurance; Alyea Fire and Aviation 
Insurance Association, El Paso, Tex., to 
write fire, theft, collision and property 
damage on automobiles and airplanes; 
Farmers Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, to write légal re- 
|serve life insurance; Mount Carmel Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, Mount Carmel, 
Ill., to write mutual benefit life insur- 
ance, and Welfare Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Centralia, Ill., to write mutual 
benefit life insurance. 





that the same public will lose in the long 
run is a matter of common experience. 
Trial Court Reversed 

In the Mapleton case, supra, the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa aptly says: “A pub- 
lic utility, operating under a franchise, 
has no constitutional right of competi- 
tion. Moreover, a rate war is not nec- 
essarily competition. “It may be, and 
usually is, a mere fight, which bodes 
nothing to the public but disorer and dis- 
organization. The business of a public 
utility, under statutory regulation, be- 
comes, by force of the statute, a legal 
monopoly. The power of statutory reg- 
ulation is not affected; nor is the char- 
acter of the business, as a monopoly, 
changed by the fact that two franchises 
are granted and accepted by the respec- 


service to the patrons, 
of a monopoly is its economy. Though 
there be a splitting of this benefit where 


chise holders, the evil of monopoly is un- 
regulated enterprises is wholly avoided 
by statutory regulation.” 


As hereinbefore noted, the complaint 
alleges that sections 3907 and 3908, R. 
C. 1921, contravene the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. This point was not men- 
tioned in oral argument, and-is not al- 
luded to in the respondent’s brief, and 
therefore, we conclude that it has been 
abandoned. 

We are of the opiion that the power 
conferred by our statute upon the Com- 
mission to fix precise rates does not con- 
travene the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constiution of the 
United States. 

It follows that the judgment of the 
trial court is reversed, and the cause re- 
manded to the district court of Lewis and 
Clark county for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with the views herein ex- 
pressed. 











Radio Decisions and Applications 


Federal Commission 





500 w. to 500 w. day and~250 w. night, and 
hours from sharing with WIBO and WPCC 
to unlimited on 780 ke. 

WKBH, Joseph Callaway, trading as Cal- 
laway Music Company, LaCrosse,, Wis., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
May 20, 1030, to install.a new transmitter. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

KRJ, Federal-State Marketing Service, 
Sacramento, Calif., renewal of limited-com- 
mercial license for 3,250, 4,244, 5,365, 8,810, 
10,010 ke., 500 

KRB, Fedéral-State Marketing Service, 
Salinas, Calif.; KRM, Los Angeles, Brawley 
and San Francisco, Calif.; construction per- 
mit for limited commercial service on 3,250, 
4,244, 5,865, £,810, 10,010 ke; 100 w.; for 
an additional transmitter at Station KRM. 

Report of applications received (other 
than broadcasting): 

W1XA, Edward C. Crossett, Wianno, 
Mass., renewal of experimental license for 
8,650, 12,850, 28,200 ke., 500 w. ° 

Aeronautical Radi®y Inc., Municipal Ai 

port, Boston, Mass., néw construction per- 
mit for aeronautical service on 5,600 day, 
3,484 ke. any time; 400 w. for phone and 
1 kw. telegraph. 
*WAG, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Inc., near’ Rockland, Me., coastal license 
covering construction permit for 143,500; 
calling, 121,418 ke. working; 5 kw. 







covering the first seven months of the 
present year, show that 1,132 lives were 
lost in accidents at coal mines. While 
this was 36 less than the number killed 
during the corresponding period last 
year, the death rate per 1,000,000 tons 
did not decline, being 3.7] this year as 
compared with 3.44 Ges year, owing to 
the fact that the output of coal fell off 
irom 339,613,000 tons for the seven- 
month period a year ago to 304,799,000 
tons for the same period of the present 
year. 

Expressed in percentages, the output 

of coal declined 10 per cent while the 
number of deaths declined’ only 3 per 
cent. The death rate for bituminous 
mines increased from 3.06 to 3.33, al- 
though the actual number of fatalities 
was reduced from 911 to 883, the im 
creased death rate being due to the de- 
cline of output from 297,751,000 tons to 
265,349,080 tons during the seven-month 
periods of 1929 and 1930, respectively. 
’ The fatality rate for anthracite mines 
likewise increased (from 6.14 last year 
to 6.31 this year) notwithstanding a de- 
cline in fatalities from 257 to 249, the 
production of coal having declined even 
more, proportionately, from 41,862,000 
tons for the period January to July last 
year to 39,450,000 this year. 


There have been no major disasters— 


tive companies, each of which tenders its|that is, there have been no disasters in 
The advantage | Which five or more lives were lost—in 


either bituminous or anthracite mines 
since April, but seven such disasters oc- 


the business is divided between two fran-|¢Urred from January to April and re- 


sulted in a loss of 88 lives, 

July a year ago was free from such 
disasters but four disasters during the 
previous months of last year caused the 
loss of 75 lives. Based exclusively on 
these major disasters the death rates 
per 1,000,000 tons of coal produced were 
0.289 and 0.221, respectively, for the 
seven-month periods of 1929 and 1930. 

A comparison of-the accident records 
for the period of January to July, 1930, 
with the same months of 1929, shows a 
reduction in the death rates from haul- 
age accidents while the other principal © 
causes of accidents show increased rates, 
the largest increases being those for gas 


or dust explosions, and’falls of roof and 
coal. 





Two States Make Report 
On Industrial Accidents 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 22. 

_ A total of 164 preliminary reports of © 
industrial accident fatalities were re- 
ceived during July, according to a*state- 
ment issued Aug. 20 by the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Francis Perkins. 
This is 31 less than the total reported 
in June and 52 fewer deaths than in 
July, 1929. There was a decrease in the 
New York district from 120 in June to 
88 in July, with the most noticeable re- 
duction in the construction industries, 
it was stated. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 22. ~ 

Reports of 176 fatal and 12,066 non-, 
fatal accidents in Yndustry in Pennsyl- 
vania were received at the State Bureau ~ 
of Workmen’s Compensation during July, -- 
the Department of Labor and Industry” 
has just announced. Fatal accidents were 
26.6 per cent higher than in June and 
nonfatal accidents increased 1.6 per cent. 

The large increase in fatal accidents 
for July is attributed by the Denar’ 
ment to a larger number of fatalities 
reported. from the constructio 
mining, quarrying afd mercantile in- 

stries. ‘ 





Territories Make Little Glass 


Alaska, Poffo Rico and Hawaii are al- 


most wholly dependent upon the United 
States for their 
and pottery. 
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62 Waterways I. C. C. Approves Acquisition by Lease and Capital Stock 





Department of Commerce 
Analysis of Directory 
Shows Status of All Inland 
Routes 





Only 62 of the inland-waterway trans- 
portation lines of this country have joint 
rates with railroads, it was stated orally 
Aug. 22 by W. S. Abernathy, commer- 
cial agent, transportation division, De- 
partment of Commerce, in analyzing Do- 
mestic Commerce Series No. 32, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This publication consists, he said, sim- 
ply of a list or directory of the trans- 
portation companies operating on the va- 
rious inland waterways of the United 
States, exclusive of the Great Lakes, and 
covers the operations and equipment of 
such carriers. 

Of these, he said, only 11 are owned 
and controlled by railroad companies, and 
138 are performing regular service with- 
out joint rates with railroads. 


The bulletin, Mr. Abernathy explained, 
shows that there are 478 inland water- 
way transportation lines that furnished 
the Department of Commerce with data 
‘concerning their operations. Of these, 
he said, 200 reported themselves as com- 
mon carriers, offering their services to 
the public for the transportation of 
freight or freight and passengers and 
usually publishing freight-rate tariff. 

Ninety-eight Contract Carriers 


Ninety-eight reported themselves as 
contract carriers doing business on a 
purely contract basis ard not publishing 
freight-rate tariffs; the greater propor- 
tion of ‘these being towing companies, 
he said. Companies reporting themselves 
as private carriers, he continued, operat- 
ing transportation lines principally for 
the purpose of transporting commodities 
in connection. with their own business, 
numbered 187. 

“Regular schedule services were re- 
ported as being conducted by 226 car- 
riers—that is, by 26 private and con- 
tract carriers in addition to the com- 
mon carriers,” he said, “The 252 other 
carriers perform only regular service. 
The lines that reported themselves as 
carrying only freight numbered 372, 
which includes the 42 strictly towing 
companies. Freight and passengers are 
handled by 105 carriers. 

“That the waterways are still primar- 
ily important for the transportation of 
bulk commodities is proved by the fact 
that 354 of the reporting carriers state 
that the major part of their business 
comes from such cargo, while 124 car- 
riers are interested in carrying general 
merchandise as well as bulk commodities. 

Sixty-two Have Joint Rates 

“The most significant fact developed 
from a study of this directory, however, 
is concerned with the question of joint 
rail and waterway routes and rates. In 
spite of the fact that it is now quite 
generally recognized that the inland 
waterways of this country are an integ- 
ral part of our transportation system, 
and as such, should freely interchange 
traffic with the railroads and that through 
routes and rates are absolutely essen- 
tial to the life of water carriers, only 
62 inland-waterway transportation lines 
have joint rates with railroads. Eleven 
are owned and controlled by railroad 
companies. There are, therefore, 138 
common carriers performing regular 
service without joint rates with rail 
lines. 

“Under existing laws the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the principal 
agency through which the cooperation of 
rail and water carriers is to be accom- 
plished. The Commission can take no ac- 
tion, however, until suitable application 
for particular joint rail-and-water routes 
and rates has been made to it and ap- 
propriate hearings held. It is most nat- 
ural that most applications should come 
from water carriers rather than from 
railroads. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation 
(Mississippi-Warrior Service), the Fed- 
eral Barge Line, has taken the lead in 
filing such applications with the Com- 
mission. It would appear, however, that 
the expense of bringing and arguing such 
matters before the Commission and the 
time required for decisions was proving 
a handicap to acquiring joint rail-and- 
water routes and rates on the part of 
private enterprise in common carrier 
service on our inland waterways.” 


President Given Data 
On Waterways Progress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
improvement projects is to obtain first- 
hand information regarding the various 
projects included in the program, it was 
stated orally at the White House Aug. 
22. .Col. Spalding will, it was said, make 
a field report to the President on the 
Ulinois River and Upper Mississippi 
projects and Mr. MacNider, who shortly 
is to take up his duties at Ottawa as the 
newly-appointed Minister, will take up 
the St. Lawrence River project negotia- 
tions with Canadian officials. 

An interim survey of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi project with a view to a nine- 
foot channel recently was made by the 
‘Army Engineer Corps under authoriza- 
tion of Congress. In their report, the 
engineer recommended continuance of 
construction of the six-foot channel in 
the river leading ultimately to a nine- 
foot channel. Congress at its: last ses- 
sion in the River and Harbor bill adopted 
the nine-foot project, but the amount 
authorized was only $7,500,000 and will 
not be made available until the next 
regular session of Congress in December. 





Rulings in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Aug. 22 decisions in un- 
sontested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8416, au- 
thorizing the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $1,305,000 of Long Island equip- 
ment-trust certificates, series. J, to be is- 
sued by the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company and J./C. Neff, as.trustees, under 
an agreement to be dated Aug. 1, 1930, and 


* to be sold at not less than 99.95 per cent 


of par and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of electric passenger 
soaches, approved. 

Report and order in F. D? No. 8364, au- 
thorizing the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery’of not exceeding $17,311,- 
900 of first and refunding mortgages 41; 
per cent gold bonds, series C, approved, 


ae ‘ 


Purchase of ‘Big Sandy’ 


Line Devoted Largely to 


Hauling Coal and Timber 





The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to acquire control of 
the Big Sandy & Kentucky River Rail- 
way by purchase of capital stock and by 
lease, it was announced Aug. 22 by re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
8360. 

The Big Sandy extends for 251% miles 
from Dawkins to a point near Carver, 
Ky. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, on July 3, 
1930, filed an application for &uthority 
under section 5(2) of the act to acquire 
control of the Big Sandy & Kentucky 
River Railway Company, hereinafter 
called the carrier, by purchase of capital 
stock and under lease. The Governor of 
Kentucky has signified that Common- 
wealth’s acquiescence in the applicant’s 
proposal. A hearing has been had. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

The carrier owns and operates a line 
of railroad extending for 25.5 miles in 
a general southwesterly direction from 
Dawkins, through Riceville, Ivyton and 
Royalton, to a point 1.5 miles south of 
Carver, in Johnson and Magoffin coun- 
ties, Ky. Connection is made at Daw- 
kins with the appiicant’s Big Sandy 
branch, The carrier’s line connects with 
no other railroad. A line of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company 
passes about 30 miles south of Carver. 
The carrier owns no equipment used in 
interehange. 


Line Built Primarily 
To Develop Timber Land 


The line from Dawkins to Carver was | 


built primarily for the purpose. of de- 


veloping timber land, in the counties | 


mentioned, owned by the Dawkins Lum- 
ber Company, hereinafter called the lum- 
bet company. The first segment. 9.5 
miles, was completed in October, 1913. 
Extension of the line to Carver was be- 
gun in April, 1919, and completed in 
December, 1920. The lumber company 
owns all the carrier’s capital stock. 

In our plan for the consolidaton of 
railway properties the carrier is grouped 
with the applicant in system No. 6— 
Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. Con- 
solidation of Railroads, 159 I. C C. 522, 
531-2. The carrier’s proprietary inter- 
est being desirous of limiting its activi- 
ties to the lumber business, the carrier's 
properties were first offered to the appli- 
cant in December, 1923, for $1,000,000. 
This offer was declined but negotiations 
continued thereafter from time to time 
until eventually an agreement was 
reached in April, 1930, The terms of 
this agreement are embodied in a con- 
tract entered into by the applicant and 
the lumber company under date of June 
14, 1930, subject to necessary public au- 
thorization. 


The carrier’s balance sheet as of Apr. 
80, 1930, shows investment in road and 
equipment $975,116.89, current assets 
$6,632.26, unadjusted debits $1,006,- 
739.73, capital stock $200,000, long-term 
debt $1,190,000, current liabilities $524,- 
799.59, unadjusted credits: $187,820.72, 
and corporate deficit $114,131.43. 


By the proposed contract of June 14, 
1930, the lumber company agrees to sell 
to the applicant all the carrier’s out- 
standing stock, to pay off all the car- 
rier’s indebtedness, to deliver to the ap- 
plicant $1,000,000 of the carrier’s bonds, 
with all unpaid coupons, now pledged as 
security for certain bank loans, to can- 
cel all claims which the lumber com- 
pany may have against the carrier, and 
to cause the carrier to waive all claims 
which it may have against the applicant, 
and to deliver to the applicant two en- 
gines, whereupon a claim of the appli- 
cant against the carrier for the amount 
due for the engines, approximately 
$5,000, is to be canceled. ; 


The applicant agrees to pay to the 
lumber company the sum of $706,854.30. 
Upon payment of the purchase price, a 
contract dated Mar. 1, 1926, between the 
carrier and the lumber company is to be 
annulled so far as it grants any rights 
to the lumber company, but the latter 
party reserves the right to operate one 
logging train daily in each direction be- 
tween Carver and Royalton, about eight 
miles, until Mar. 1, 1941, as provided in 
a supplementary contract dated June 14, 
1930, between the applicant and the lum- 
ber company. The purchase price of the 
stock is to be paid from the applicant’s 
treasury. 


Yearly Traffic Increase 
Is Shown Since 1923 


We have found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the carrier’s 
property owned and used for common-| 
carrier purposes as of June 30, 1918, to 
be $95,000. Big Sandy ‘& Kentucky 
River Ry Co,, 125 I. C. C. 517. It was 
testified that from the valuation date to 
Apr. 1, 1930, the carrier expended for 
additions and betterments sums aggre- 
gating $941,153.66. Nothing herein is 
to be construed as in anywise affecting 
any determination which we may be 
called upon to make in the future with 
respect to value of the earrier’s prop- 
erties. 

The principal traffic handled over the 
carrier’s line consists of products of for- 
ests and mines and miscellaneous freight. 

There is testimony to the effect that 
the traffic increased each year since 1923 
up to July, 1929. In 1930, coal deliveries 
to the applicant were as follows: Jan- 
uary, 7905, tons; February, 5,533 tons; 
March, none; April, 112 tons; and May 
282 tons. 

Income statements for recent years 
show that the carrier earned net income 
amounting to $6,243.74 in 1926, but sus- 
tained deficits in succeeding periods in 
the following amounts: 1927, $15,092.50; 
1928, $36,608.65; 1929, $17,989.75, and 
1930 (fdtr months), $10,779.26, In this 


cipnctbinisgeaamienniiiedinngtinaniadia 


Germgn Branch Plants Built 


In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to erect branch plants 
in Germany. At the beginning of the 
year 79 such plants»were in operation 
and several others were scheduled for 
erection during 1930. This figure does 
not include German factories that have 
passed entirely into control of Ameri- 
can firms but are not operated as 
branches. (United States Department of 
Commerce.) 





connection it appears that during the five 
years ended Dec, 31, 1929, charges for 
depreciation of road and_ structures 
averaged $24,857 per annum, and that 
annual general expenditures averaged 
$27,633. It is stated that thesé deduc- 
tions, aggregating $52,490 a year, will 
be saved under operation of the line by 
the applicant. 


The proposed lease of the carrier’s 
properties to the applicant is to be for 
one year and thereafter until terminated 
by either party upon 60 days’ previous 
notice. Under the terms of the lease 
agreement the applicant is to: pay all 
taxes and assessments, to indemnify the 
lessor against all claims for loss and 
damage, and at its own cost to main- 
tain the leased premises in good order. 

Estimates of traffic expected to be ob- 
tained annually during the first five 
years of operation by the applicant 
range from 122,200 to 201,000 tons. Es- 
timates of earnings from this traffic in- 
dicate returns upon investment of 8 per 





to clear all obstructions and the pilot fol- 
lowing the path is automatically kept 
above obstructions. Thorough: knowl- 
edge of the terrain is not required to 
effect safe landings. 


The landing path may be, adjusted to 
suit different fields. 


The pilot automatically levels off, fa- 
cilitating a normal landing. ‘ 


The landing glide may be begun at 
any desired altitude within a “rather 
wide range.” ' 

Use of the landing beam requires no 
manipulations of the receiving equip- 
ment by the pilot. 

The method, howevery assumes that 
the information necessary for maintain- 
ing the plane in flight is available 
through the use of suitable’ flight instru- 
ments, the announcement states. When 
approaching for a landing, the reed indi- 
cator keeps the pilot on the axis of the 
runway, the “rough-distance” indicator 
informs him of the distance from the 
transmitter, and the landing-beam indi- 
cator tells whether he is below or above 
the norma! gliding path. 


It is expected that the pilot will be 
supplied with the usual weather infor- 
mation by radiotelephone, according to 
the description, and’ at present it will re- 
main necessary for the pilot to take into 
account wind conditions. Developments 
are now in progress, however, with a 
view to making possible blind landings 
into the wind regardless of wind direc- 
tion, the announcement states. 





cent for the first year and 12 per cent 
for the fifth year. 

These expectations are based on the 
character, volume and present and pros- 
pective development of natural resources 
in the territory served by the carrier’s 
line and adjacent territory which could 
be reached by construction of short 
branches and extensions. The total area 
is estimated at 230 square miles. Esti- 
mates of standing timber and coal de- 
posits in this area aggregate over 450,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and 300,000,000 
tons of coal. A number of saw mills are 
in operation in the territory. 


Saving to Public Expected 
In Application of Rates 


While only one of nine mines is now 
producing coal, early resumption of more 
| general operations is expected. The line 
also serves an oil and gas field. It is 
|said to provide the only outlet for ap- 
proximately 35,000 people, especially in 
the Winter months. It is estimated that 
application of single-line rates will re- 
sult in savings to the public amounting 
to $14,000 annually during the first five 
years of unified operation. 

Upon the facts presented, we find that 
the acquisition by the Chesapeake & 
|Ohio Railway Company of control of 
the Big Sandy & Kentucky River 
Railway Company, by purchase of 
capital stock and under lease, for the 
considerations and upon the terms and 
conditions set forth in the application, 
which considerations and terms and con- 
ditions we find to be just and reasonable 
in the premises, will be in the public in- 
terest. 


Plan of Blind Landing 
For Planes Perfected 








System Employing Radio! 
Beacons Expected to Aid 


: Air Transport 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

in the development of the navigational 
aids for the civil airways, all the compli- 
cated and expengive parts of the system 
; were to be used on the ground, the 
equipment required on the aircraft being 
kept as simple as possible. The system 
developed fulfills these > equirements.” 

The practicability of the directional 
beacon has been proved by two years’ 
service on Federal airways, the Aeronau- 
tics Branch states, and by means of this 
system pilots can keep accurately on the 
course, know approximately the points 
being passed, and proceed easily to the 
designation. 

“Scheduled air-transport operation is 
thus immeasurably aided,” he announce- 
ment remarks. “Many flights are under- 
taken which doubtless could not succeed 
without the use of radio-direction facili- 
ties.” 

The simplicity of the blind-landing sys- 
tem is indicated by the fact that receiv- 
ing apparatus for installation in planes 
weighs only 15 pounds, the announce- 
ment explains, and one simple medium- 
frequency receiving set and a vertical 
mast antenna are sufficient to receive all 
these indications except the landing 
beam signals, for which a special high- 
frequently receiving set is provided. 

Six Advantages 


Use of the landing beam, the article 
explains, provides six advantages for 
this method of furnishing altitude indi- 
cation: 

The landing path may be so directed as 





Navy Planes to Bomb 
Hulks of Old Ships 


One of Three Destroyers 
Chosen Will Be Made 
‘Perennial Target’ 


Bombing practice with the hulks of two 
decommissioned destroyers, the “Sloat” 
and the “Marcus” will be the first re- 
search to determine the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of 30- and 116-pound bombs 


¢ 






Terminal Bonds 
At St. Louis Are 
Given Approval 








Issue of $3,500,000 
Sinking Fund Securities 
Authorized by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis has been granted authority by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission .to 
issue $3,500,000 of general mortgage re- 
\funding 4 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, it was announced Aug. 22 by re- 
port and order ig Finance Docket No. 
| 8398. 

The bonds will bo sold at not less than 
89 per cent of par and accrued interest, 
and proceeds used in retiring maturing 
| bonds. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: ae 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 
$3,500,000 of general mortgage refund- 
ing 4 per cent sinking fund gold bonds. 
No objection to the granting of ‘the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

Description of Issue 

Under subdivision A, Article II, of the 
applicant’s general mortgage dated Dec. 
16, 1902, to the Central Trust Company 
of New York (Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, successor) and Wil- 
liam Taussig, trustees, general mortgage 


change for, or to take up at or before 
maturity, certain specified underlying 
bonds, mcluding $3,500,000 of St. Louis 
Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway 
Company first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
maturing Oct. 1, 1930. . 

To provide funds with which to pay 
these maturing bonds, the applicant pro- 





since the Navy employed the battleship 
“Washington” as a target for aircraft 
attacks in 1921, it was stated orally 
Aug. 22 on behalf of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, 


poses to issue, in accordance with this 
provision of the general mortgage $3,- 
500,000 of general mortgage refunding 
4 per cent sinking fund gold bonds. The 
relationship between the applicant and 


The “Sloat” and the “Marcus” are to|the bridge terminal railway-company is 


be attacked off the Pacific Coast this 
Fall, it was said at the Bureau of Opera- 
tions Aug. 20, while a third decommis- 
sioned destoryer, the “Stoddert” is to be 
equipped with remote-control apparatus 
and converted to a “perennial target.” 
Experiments with, the “Stoddert” proba- 
bly will not be inaugurated until early 
1931, it was learned. 


Varied Attack Planned 


The success of the tests with the 
“Stoddert,” which will be subjected to! 
machine gun attacks by airplane and 
will be a target for dummy shells and 
bombs, will determine a course of ac- 
tion for the future, it was stated at 
the Bureau of Operations, since tenta- 
tive plans already have been drawn up 
to convert five other decommissioned de- 


stroyers to such use. 1 


Routine bombing and gunnery practice 
is performed by the aircraft squadrons 
each year, it was explained at the Bu- 


given in our report in Bonds of Termi- 
nal R. Asso. of St. Louis, 150 I. C. C. 
330. Under Article XII of the general 
mortgage the applicant is obligated to 
pay when due the principal and interest 
of the latter’s bonds. | : 

The proposed bonds will be issued as 
coupon bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1903, regis- 
trable as to principal, in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, and as registered bonds, 
dated the day of issue, in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000 and multiples thereof, will 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually on 
Jan. 1 and July 1, will be redeemable 
as a whole at the option of the applicant 
on any interest date, or in smaller lots 
throught the operation of a sinking fund, 
at 110 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest, and will mature Jan. 1, 1953. 

' Disposition of Bonds 

The bonds have been sold, subject to 
our approval, to J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany at 89 per cent of par and accrued 





reau of Aeronautics, but only towed and 
stationary wooden targets and towe 
sleeve targets are used. An armored 
target has not been employed during 
the past 10 years, the Bureau said, and 
the routine practice determines only the 
percentage of hits. 

Use of the two destroyer hulks as 
stationary targets, the Bureau of Opera- 
tions explained, will result in a financial 
saving for the Department of the Navy. 
The ordinary wooden targets used cost 


interest. On this basis the average an- 
nual cost to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.81 per cent. The proceeds 
of the bonds, together with $385,000 in 
cash from the applicant’s current funds, 
will be deposited with the trustee, to be 
used in paying the maturing bridge ter- 
minal railway company’s bonds. 

We find that the proposed issue by the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis of $3,500,000 of general mortgage 
refunding 4 per cent sinking fund gold 


of 


c : | 
bonds are reserved to be issued in ex- 


$18,000 each, it was said, while the value| bonds, as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
of the two cruisers to be tested is esti-| object within its corporate purposes, and 
mated at $5,000 each, the amount which| compatible with the public interest, 
the Navy might expect to receive if| which is neééssary and appropriate for 
these vessels were sold for scrapping. | and consistent with the proper perform- 
The radio-controlled “Stoddert” will| ance by it of service to the public as a 
be a target for dummy bombs and “dud’”’| common carrier, and which will not im- 
shells from the secondary five-inch bat-| pair its ability to perform that service, 
tleship batteries, it was said, and will] and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- | 
be towed back to port for patching after; propriate for such purpose. | 
each test. Such an arrangement is ex- 
pected to extend the lifé of the target 
vessel indefinitely and if the plans work 
out satisfactorily five other destroyers Ended by Consent Decree| 
not yet selected will be used for this 
purpose. [Continued from Page 1.] 
Machine gun attacks will determine| that the pictures became unprofitable. 
the ability of airplanes to drive the per-| These practices were later abandoned 
sonnel from the fire control towers and|and agreements of a more satisfactory 
below decks, preventing the use of anti-| character were voluntarily entered into 
aircraft batteries and clearing the way| between the defendants and the inde- 





Film Company Prosecution 


j AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE mere Herein, BeIne 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


HE Unitep States DAILY 


Shipping — 


Bids for Phoenix 


Seventeen Offer Sites as Loca- 
tion of New Federal 
Building 


Seventeen bids, ranging from $35,000 
| with no area given to $328,000 for 90,000 
square feet, were opened by representa- 
tives of the Post Office and Treasury De- 
partments at Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 18, 
for property on which will be constructed 
a new Federal building authorized by the 
last Congress, it was stated orally Aug. 
22 at the office of Senator Hayden 
(Dem.), of Arizona. 

Representatives of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee of the Treasury and 
| Post Office Departments will go to Phoe- 
nix at once to inspect the various sites, 
|Mr. Gavin said, and will report to the 
| Committee, where final decision rests, 
| An appropriation of $1,080,000 was au- 
|thorized by Congress for the purchase 
of a site and the construction of the 
| building. 

The new building, Mr. Gavin said, wit 
house the Phoenix post office, and the 


partment, the Interior Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Internal 
| Revenue Bureau, and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 

| The old building now in use will be re- 
tained for use of the Federal court and 
offices of the Civil Service, the Labor 
Department, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Treasury, the 
Narcotics and Prohibition Bureaus. 


Shipping Agreement 
Approved by Beard 





Second Accord on Coopera- 
tive Freight Traffic Can- 


celled 
/ 


Approval of one agreement for the 
cooperative handling of freight traffic 
between the carriers involved, and can- 
cellation of angther agreement of the 
same character, was voted Aug. 22 by 
the United States Shipping Board. The 
agreements were filed with the Board 
pursuant to section 15 of the Shipping 
Act, which makes Board approval man- 
datory before such relations can be es- 
tablished or voided. 

The agreement and the cancellation 
are as follows: 

Redweod Line, Inc., with Munson 
Steamship Line: Agreement for through 
movement of shipments of all commod- 
ities from Pacific coast terminal ports 
of Redwood Line to ports of the West 
Indies served by the Munson Steamship 
Line, with tfanshipment at New Or- 
leans. On commodities shown in Pacific 
Coast-Gulf-West Indies Eastbound Min- 
imum Rate List No. 3 moving to ports 
listed therein through rates and divisions 
are to be as set forth in that tariff. On 
commodities not specified therein moving 
to ports covered by the tariff and on all 
shipments to ports other thah those 
|named in the rate.list through rates 
and divisions are to be as agreed upon 
from time to time by the participating 
carriers. , 

Cancellation of agreement between 
Redwood Line, Inc., with Gulf-Caribbean 
Steamship Line, Inc.: The 
canceled covers through shipments from 





United States Pacific coast ports to Ven- | 


ezuela, Colombia and Duteh West Indies, 


Mar. 13, 1930. Its cancellation is re- 

quested because of discontinuance of the 

aga of the Gulf-Caribbean Steamship 
ine. 


Low Rubber Prices Reduce 
Use of Reclaim Material 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


gredient in rubber manufacturing. This 
is amply demonstrated in the consump- 


tion figures for reclaim this year which | 


amounted to 88,000 long tons or nearly 
30 per cent of the total rubber con- 
sumption despite the record price for 
crude, he said. 

Reclaimed rubber, it was stated, finds 
a wide use in the manufacture of me- 
chanical rubber goods, such as_ hose, 
packings, valves, and gaskets. It is also 


Post Office O pened 


agreement | 


with tran8hipment at Houston or New| 
Orleans, and was approved by the Board | 


for attacks by torpedo and bombing] pendent exhibitors, he said. 


planes, the Bureau of Aeronautics ex- 
plained. 


Radio-controlled targets, the’ Bureau|@nd drawing up ' 
of Operations pointed out, provide more|Whereby unaffiliated or 


realistic conditions for tests, although 
the vessels are not protected by anti- 


aircraft guns or defensive airplanes. The | °F 


greater speed at which such vessels: can 


be maneuvered, however, is important in the West Coast chain. 
testing the accuracy of hits since the|¢ 
towed targets do not exceed a speed of | W 


eight knots. 





Japanese Government Will Own 
Half of New Telephone Company 





« 


Department of Commerce Receives Outline of Plan to Ex- 


tend Communications Wi 


‘ 


The Japanese government will hold 


a half ownership in a new telephone 
company, designed to extend its com- 
munications in the empire and to other 
countries, according to information made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
on Aug. 22. 

The telephone plan follows the same 
method used by Japan for international 
radio circuits, according to the Depart- 
ment’s statement, which follows in full 
text: 


In an endeavor to provide better tele- 
phone service throughout Japan, par- 
ticularly in the way of removing exist- 
ing difficulties incident to the securing 
of a telephone, the Ministry of Com- 
munications has revealed plans for the 
organization of a semi-official telephone 
company, according to advi¢es from 
Japan received in the communications 
section, Department of Commerce. 

This plan is in line with the program 
contemplated by the Minister of Com- 
munciations for the extension of tele- 
phone service in the Island Empire and 
to foreign countries—the latter project 


thin and Outside Empire 





Tokyo and Okayama, a distance of about 
470 miles and consuming six years of 
time, has recently been completed at a 
cost of about 20,000,000 -yen (nearly 
$10,000,000). Telephone service is avail- 
able to ships at their piers in both 
Yokohama and Kobe. 

The capitalization of the proposed 
company is fixed at 800,000,000 yen 
(nearly $200,000,000). Of this amount, 
the government will contribute 400,000,- 
000 yen in the form of property and the 
remainder will be available for public 
subscription, In attempting to solve its 
telephone problem in this manner, Japan 
is turning to much the same method that 
was used for organizing and conducting 
its international radio circuits, when in 
October, 1925, it organized the Japan 
Wireless Teiegraph Co., Ltd., capitalized 
at 20,000,000 yen, of which 2,300,000 
yen was contributed by the government 
in the form of the Iwaki radio station. 

The government will retain the right 
to direct and supervise operations; but 
it is expected that, by allowing the pub- 
lic»to participate in the enterprise and 
making stock available for public sub- 





being particularly encouraged by the 
successful radiotelephone tests recently 
conducted between the Japanese station 
at Iwaki and the German station at 
Nauen. The construction of a subter- 
ranean telephone trunk line between 


scription, the installaton of telephones 
will be greatly expedited. As the pro- 
posal involves the disposal of govern- 
ment property, however, the approval of 
the Diet will be necessary before the 
company can be formed. 


The consent decree restrains the de- 
fendants from entering: into agreements 
clearance schedules 
independent ex- 
hibitors in southern California are ex- 
cluded from showing first or second run 
first suburban run pictures before or 
in competition with theaters operated by 
The decree takes 
ognizance of the various devices by 
hich this exclusion was accomplished 
and specifically enjoins the use of each. 

Judge Cosgrave, who presided in the 
case, Mr. O’Brian explained, commended 
the settlement and course taken by the 
Government because of the protection af- 
forded independent exhibitors in south- 
ern California through the injunctive 
features of the new decree. 

Mr. O’Brian’s statement follows in full 


text: 

At Los Angeles yesterday the United 
States District Court at the request of 
the Government, entered an order nolle 
prossing an indictment which was re- 
turned in April, 1929, against one Harold 
B. Franklin and ten motion picture com- 
panies. This indictment charged that 
by combination the defendants through 
their control of motion pictures had 
adopted a uniform clearance schedule 
which in effect denied the use of pictures 
to independent exhibitors for such long 
periods of time that the pictures became 
unprofitable. The practices complained 
of were later abandoned and agreements 
of a more satisfactory character were 
voluntarily ‘entered into between the de- 
fendants and the independent exhibitors. 
As part of the settlement the court ap- 
proved and entered yesterday a decree 
consented to by all parties restraining 
the defendants from resuming the prac- 
tices originally complained of. This set- 
tlement and the course taken by the 
Government were commended by Judge 
Cosgrave, who presided, because of the 
protection afforded independent exhibi- 
ers in southern California through the 

junctive features of the new decree. 





Metal Furniture Exports Grow 


A noticeable feature of the United 
States metal-furniture export trade with 
its territories is the outstanding impor- 
tance of metal beds and bed springs, and 
‘metal office furniture. (United States 
Department of Commerce.) 





employed in rubber mats, matting and 
tiling, rubber footwear, heels and soles, 
hard rubber goods, insulated wires and 
insulating compounds, and many other 
products. 
orted 5,526 long tons of reclaimed rub- 
er in the first six months of 1930, ac- 
cording to the division. 

The ratio of reclaim to crude rubber 
consumption during the first six months 
of 1930 was 40.7 per cent. This com- 
pares with a ratio of 45.5 per cent dur- 
ing the year 1929 and 51 per cent during 
1928. In 1922, the ratio of reclaim to 
| crude was less than 20 per cent but as 
the uses of crude developed the ratio in- 
creased until the figure of 51 per cent 
was reached in 1928. The effect of crude 
prices on the use of reclaim is well illus- 
trated in the peak ratio of reclaim to 
crude during the year 1927 when the av- 
erage price of ribbed smoked sheets was 
72.2 cents per pound. The ratio that 
year was 56.7 per cent. By 1919 the 
ratio had declined to 36.3 per cent, the 
price of smoked sheets having fallen to 
48.7 cents. With a continued decline in 
rubber prices the ratio had decreased to 
19.2 per cent in 1922 when sheets fell to 
around 17 cents per pound. With the 
return of high rubber prices in 1925, 
1926, and 1927 the ratio of reclaim to 
crude again ascended and then began to 
decline in 1929 as the price of crude 





The United States also ex-| 


Wheeling Railway 
Opposes Request 
For Its Purchase 





‘Inter-system Affiliation’ Be- 

tween P. & W. Va. and 
- Pennsylvania Road 
| Charged in Petition 


Charging that an “inter-system affilia- 
tion” exists between the Pittsburgh & 
| West Virginia and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
|way on Aug. 22 petitioned the Inter- 
|State Commerce Commission to dismiss 
|the P, & W. Va,’s application to acquire 
}control of the Wheeling properties. 
| The “inter-systen affiliation” referred 
to is the ownership of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia stock by the Pennroad Corpora- 
|tion, controlled by the same interests that 
|control the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Going still jfurther, the Wheeling & 


Phoenix offices of the Agriculture De»|Lake Erie, which is an objecting inter- 


venor in the proceedings, declared that 
the public interest would better be served 
|by the allocation of its properties to the 
proposed Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 

System rather than the Wabash-Seaboard 
System, as contemplated by the Com- 
Mission in its plan for the unification 
of the Nation’s rail properties into 21 
competitive systems. 

It was charged that the principal offie 
cers of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
are affiliated with coal companies which 
are in competition with coal operators 
on the Wheeling’s lines, and that the 
| Taplin’s standards of maintenance could 
|not be satisfactorily applied to the Wheel- 
ing properties. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie’s opposing 
brief in Finance Docket No. 6486 was 
filed by Andrew P. Martin and Charles 
F. Close, attorneys for the railroad. 

Several years ago the Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central, and Nickel 
Plate railroads acquired joint control of 
the Wheeling properties without first 
seeking authority to do so from the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. Shortly 
thereafter, officials of the three trunk 
|lines filed applications with the Commis- 
Sion for authority to become directors 
of the Wheeling. 

Anti-trust Violation Charged 

Frank E. Taplin, president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, intervened 
in these proceedings in opposition to the 
directorship applications and during the 
| subsequent hearings testified that the 
| trunk lines had violated the anti-trust 
| laws*in acquiring control of the Wheel- 
| ing, ‘and were diverting through traffic 
from the lines of the P. & W. Va., to 
| their own system lines. 
| he Commission thereupon entered a 
| complaint against the trunk lines, charg- 
\ing violation of the Clayton Act, and, 
|after hearing, entered an order requir- 
|ing the roads to divest themselves of 
|their illegal control. The Baltimore & 
;Ohio and New York Central sold their 
| stock to the Alleghany Corporation, a 
| Van Sweringen “holding company,” and 
|the Nickel Plate put its holdings in the 
jhands of a trustee, receiving in return 
certificates of deposit for the stock. 
Later the Nickel Plate bought up, the 
stock sold to the Alleghany Corporation 
| by the Baltimore & Ohio‘ and New York 
Central, and turned it all over to the 
trustee upon receipt of certificates of 
deposit. 

This arrangement was approved i 
the Commission, the stock to be held 1 
status quo until final disposition of the 
Wheeling by the Commission. i 

During this negotiation, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia had-come before 
the. Commission with an application to 
acquire control of the Wheeling. 
| Last December the Commission pro- 
|mulgated its consolidation plan, allocat- 
ing the Wheling to the proposed Wa- 
bash-Seaboard System, which included 
both the Wheling and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia. The Nickel Plate was as- 
signed to the so-called Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate System. 

Hearing Is Held : 

Then followed a Wabash application 
to acquire the Wheeling, and shortly 
|thereafter a Nickel Plate application for 
the same purpose, and all three applica- 
|tions were assigned for hearing on the 
;Same day. Upon cbjection of the Wheel- 
ing, the Wabash and Nickel Plate with- 
drew their applications, but hearing was 
held on the P. & W. Va. proposal. The 
Wheeling objected on the grounds out- 
lined in its present brief, while the 
Nickel Plate intervened in opposition to 
the plan and presented testimony to show 

that the Wheeling would better be as- 
signed to a system including the Nickel 
| Plate. 

_ Assistant Finance Director C. V. Burn- 
side, presiding Commission official in the 
case, has not yet rendered his proposed 
report upon the P. & W. Va. application, 
but such report, embodying Mr. Burn- 
side’s recommendations, will be forth- 
coming shortly after the filing of all 
briefs in the case. 














started downward, according to the divi- 
sion’s figures, 

Crude rubber consumption during the 
first six months of 1930 gmounted to 
216,000 long tons as compared with 467,- 
400 tons for the entire year of 1929. 
Stocks of crude on June 30 in the han¢ 
of manufacturers, importers and dealer* 
totaled 155,000 tons, while stocks of He- 
claim were 25,000 tons. 

Net imports of crude during the six- 
month period totaled 248,392 long tons. 
Crude rubber afloat to the United States 
at the end of June were 59,385 long tons, 
which was the lowest figure for any 
month this year, according to the Divi- 
sion. 





Monthly 


Statements 


of 
Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


y. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R 


July 7 Months 

; 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue .........eeeeeeees 10,186,528 11,235,886 72,287,180 76,322,935 
Passenger revenue ..... Coecescces 469,549 593,990  3.398,603 4,118,989 
Total oper. rev. ......-+++++++++++ 11,133,451 12,552,212 79,185,565 84,472,986 
Maintenance of way ......+++.++. 1,521,590 1,826,205 11,305,064 12,324,653 
Maintenance of equipment ........ 2,196,617 2°745'715 16.757.100 18,743,907 
Transportation expenses .....-.:++ 2,892,591 3.157.534 20/393/442 21,864,971 
Total expenses incl. other .......... 7,228,976 8.252171 52.281:195 56,476,553 
Net from-railroad .............+ 3,904,475 4,300,041 26,904,370 27,996,453 
Taxes ; , RS Sa ere oe 824,957 824.741 5.774.621 5,770,237 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. ......... 676 1,241 "4,956 6,753 
Net after taxes, etc. .......... sess 3,078,842 3,474,059 21,124,793 22,219,443 
Net after rents .........2..e0.005 3,119,825 3,568,336 21,445,359 23,147,948 
Aver. miles operated .............+ 3,089.37 3,082.23 3,087.96 3,079 
Operating ratio ....... onreeceacee 64.9 65.7 66.0 66. 

. 
. . 
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To Study Trends 
In Bank Control 


Finance Department Will 
Pay Particular Attention 





To Branch, Chain and! 


Group Banking 





The finance department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has beer requested by the board of di- 
rectors of that organization to make a 
study of trends in the ownership and op- 
eration of banks, with primary refer- 
ence to branch, chain and group bank- 
ing. according to a letter from the 
president .of the chamber, William But- 
terworth, to thé chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Louis 
T. McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., 
which has just been made public by Mr. 
McFadden. y! 

The letter is in response to one from 
Mr. McFadden asking the officers of the 
chamber if they desired to submit a 
statement of their position on branch, 
chain and group banking, which had been | 
the subject of hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee from | 
F*bruary to June of this year. Before) 
tne adjournment of Congress, Mr. Mc-| 
Fadden gave a number of individuals | 
and organizations an opportunity to § 
mit statements: for the printed record. | 
Among them was the United States | 
Chamber of Commerce. | 

Congressional Hearings e | 

The hearings were authorized by House 





| 
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Federal Finance 


Chamber Asked ‘Producers, T. estify Russians 
Are Ruining Manganese Trade 


+ a 


'Increase in D 


| : [Continued 


to him * * * that the reporter’s: sales 
|price is less or likely to be less * * * 
thari the cost of production * * * he 
ishall forthwith * * * withhold its ap- 
| praisement report to the collector as to 
!such merchandise until the further or- 
| der of the Secretary, or until the Secre- 
|tary has made public a finding as pro- 
vided in subdivision (a) in regard to such 
merchandise. 


|the Secretary of the Treasury it is pre- 
| cisely charged and clearly indicated that 
| Russian manganese is being dumped on 
‘the American market. Therefore, the 
American Manganese Producers’ Asso- 
| ciationyasks the Secretary of the Treas- 
jury to withhold the appraiser’s report 
‘and , liquidation of entries of Russian 
manganese until the amount of addi- 
|tional dumping duty, properly charge- 
able und@r the. Antidumping Act, 1921, 
| Shall have been ascertained and assessed. 

“The American manganese industry is 
being wrecked by the ruthless dumping 
program of Soviet Russia, whereby con- 
vict or forced labor is being used in the 
production of manganese and other ma- 
terials, sold in America without regard 
to sales price or cost of production. 

“Soviet agents in the United States 
have offered to undersell any American 
producer of manganese ore, regardless 
of what price the American or other 
producer may quote. 

“Such a situation cannot be tolerated 
by American industry and labor and a 


“From the information presented to | 


Resolution No. 141. The Comptroller of | firm appeal is being,made for the pro- 


. the Currency, John W. Pole, was the 


first witness before the Committe, and 
recommended “decentralized” | branch 
banking in trade areas for national 
banks. Other witnesses included the | 
Governor of the Federal Reserve} 
Board, Roy A. Young; representatives | 
of group bank organizations, branch | 
banking systems, independent unit. banks, | 
bank supervisors, and economists. The | 
hearings are being printed in pamphlet | 
form, 13 of which have been issued. 

The letter frof™ Mr. Butterworth fol- | 
lows in full text: 

In your recent letter you were so kind | 
as to offer opportunity to the Chamber | 
of Commerce of fthe United States to 
submit a statement of any positions it 
has taken with respect to the subject be- 
fore your Committee—group, chain and 
branch banking. 

Declarations of Chamber 


That this,subject is of much ee a 
to the buSiness men’s organizations 
whieh constitute our membership we are 
aware through correspondence. Of this 
interest cognizance has been taken by 
our board of directors which has re- 
quested the finance department of the 
chamber to enter upon a study of pres- 
ent active trends in ownership and oper- 


ation of banks, with primary reference | 


to branch, group and chain banking. 
Upoy the results of this study will de- 
pend further steps in the chamber’s pro- 
cedure, such as a committee study for 
the purpose of developing-a report and 


recommendations to be considered by the , 


membership through, referendum. é 

Meanwhile, the formal declarations of 
Pre chamber, made through referendum 
vote of the organization membership, 
remain in the form which they 
when the proposais of the McFadden- 
Pepper bill were brought forward. As 
you may recall, the declarations then 
made by a very large vote were in fayor 
of legislation permitting national banks, 
subject to the regulation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, to have branches 
within their metropolitan areas consti- 
tuting single commercial communities if 
State banks in the same cities were per- 
mitted to have branches. The point of 
view prevailing among our organization 


took | 


tection of domestic manganese.” 
Russian Price Is 
Upheld in Statement 


Thomas J. Doherty, tariff counsel for 
the Iron and Steel Institute, made a brief 
statement in connection with the hear- 
ing to be accorded that group on Sept. 9. 
He characterized the case of the manga, 
nese producers as a “fishing expedition” 
and said: “We are ready to present real 
facts. We will show that, Russian man- 
ganese prices are substantially the same 
as those of other producing countries of 
the world. 

“We will make it a matter of “proof. 
Nothing has been put forward this morn- 
ing to justify a suspension of tariff liqui- 
dations. The slump in the steel industry 
has made manganese a drug on the mar- 
|ket. Steel producers have more now than 
| they know what to do with.”* 
| Asked whéther manganese is consumed 
domestically in Russia, Mr. Doherty said 
that he believed there was no market for 
/it in that country. A. C. Bickford, at- 
| torney for the Amtorg Trading Corpo- 
‘ration, who was present, said that his cli- 
lents would have that information at the 
|next hearing. 

W. C. Roberts made a brief statement 
lon behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor, urging that the domestic manga- 
|nese industry be sufficiently protected to 
| permit it to continue to function and em- 
{ploy American labor. 

In addition to his statement, Mr. Ad- 


kerson told Secretary Lowman that he | 


| would present certain confidential mfor- 
mation to the customs experts to support 
their contentions. 

Harold Pumpelly, secretary of the 
anganese association and vice presi- 
|dent of the Domestic Manganese and 
| Development Company, Butte, Mont., 
| testified his company had invested $300,- 
000 in a beneficiation plant which had 
{started operations in March, 1928. Its 
/eonstruction, he said, had _ predicated 
costs and an expected profit on the av- 
erage price paid for manganese during 
|the five preceding years. = 

The price expected was 65 tq 68 cents 


a unit. ‘The prices received, however, 
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uty on Foreign Product Asked at Hearing 
Held by Treasury Departmeyt on Charges 
Of “Dumping” 


from Page 1.] ’ 
ing manganese at any price necessary 
to get the market. 

| Mr, Adkerson intervosed that 
|6 major domestic producers and 24 un- 
developed properties are now closed 
down. He said that the rate of man- 
ganese production, in the United States 
before the dumpfe began was 200,000 
tons a year as against an annual con- 
sumption of 750,000 tons. 

“We are in a position to produce more 
manganese at our plant than was pro- 
duced in the entire United States last 
year,” declared Mr. Pumpelly. 
Company Was Ready 
| To Construct Plant 
| E. S. Clark, an attorney of the asso- 
ciation who is also connected with the 
Chapin Exploration Company, festified 
|that the latter concern was prepared to 
construct a 250,000-ton plant at Las 
Vegas, Nev., near Boulder Dam. 

“The market broke and is making us 
abandon this project,” he said. “We 
don’t want to. We could produce 250,000 
tons of high grade ore a year if we 
could sell it.” 

Mr. Clark read from the economic fTe- 





4view of the Amtorg Trading Company | 


‘for August that 7,600 workers in a Cau- 
casion manganese mine are receiving an 
}average of $43 a month. 

“That one circumstance shows how 
impossible it is to compete,” he said. 
“They are carrying out their 5-year in- 
dustrialization program, designed to wipe 
out the industries of so-called capitalis- 
tic countries. But they aren’t fools. 
They know they can’t goon forever.” 
| Secretary Lowman asked if Russian 
| imports were cutting Brazilian shipments 
;to this country. The witness said that 
was his undeystanding, adding that the 
| United States Steel Corporation operates 
its own mine in Brazil, “just as. Bethle- 
| hem is supposed to have a free hand 
in the operation of the Russian mine.” 
'__K. M. Leute, president of the General 
|Manganese Corporation, of South Da- 


|kota, said that his company had been! 


forced to cease developing’ extensive 
manganese deposits in that State be- 
cause. of ruinous prices. Otterman 


Stange of the Stange Construction Com-| which was also aproved on Mar. 11, 1901, | New 
|pany, Philadelphia, owner of 40 acres of | but which did not~become effective until 'North Carolina 


|manganese property in Virginia, said 
that he had produced and sold the ore 
during the war ‘and since, but had re- 
,cently been forced to close with 150,000 


tons of ore piled up and ready for wash-| 


jing. 
|a price of 50 cents a unit at the mine. 
| Gharles W. Massey, who, with Mr. 

Adkerson, opefates the High Grade Man- 
|ganese Production and. Sales Corpora- 
; tion, also in Virginia, within 100 miles 
of Washington, said that the break in 
prices had closed their plant. 

“There are enough plants under con- 
. Struction and properties being developed 
to meet the needs of the entire United 
' States if they are properly protected,” 
Mr. Adkerson testified. 

H. N. Lawrie, secretary to Senator 
Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, placed a letter 
from the Senator into the record. and 
urged that the Department immediately 
refuse to liquidate entries of Russian 
manganese, 

Senator Oddie’s letter, addressed to 
Secretary Lowman, follows in full text: 


+ 


My dear Mr. Secretary: This will ac- | 


knowledge the receipt of your kind in- 
vitation of Aug. 16 to attend a cpnfer- 
ence to be held in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Customs, 1300 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., on 
Aug. 22, with regard to t mportation 
of manganese ore from Russia. 

As I have been called to Alaska on 
important official business, it will be 
impossible fo®¥ me to attend this con- 






about | 


Security Regulation 


Indiana Allows 
‘Installment Sales, 
~ Of Foreign Stock 


Attorney General Asserts Cor-| 
porations Chartered Else- 


where Need Not Qualify 
For Phat Purpose 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 22. 


Industrial corporations chartered in: 
| other States can sell their own stock in 
| Indtefia on the installment plan, without 
qualifying to “do business” in, Indiana, 
| according to an opMion of the 
|General, James M. Ogden,,in a letter of 
Aug. 16 addressed to the Auditor of the 
| State, A. N. Bobbitt. In the course of 
| his opinion,-Mr. Ogden asserts that the 
statute requiring such a firm to secure 


a certificate of authority from the Audi- 
|tor of State is invalid as not comply- 
| ing with the provision or the State Con- 
| stitution requiring every act of the leg- 


|islature to embrace but one subject and 
have that subject expressed in the title. 


‘ 


| follows in full text: 

| Dear Sir: I have before me your letter 
| vaith reference to the proposed sale of 
stock in Indiana by a foreign corpora- 
,tion not admitted to do business in In- 
;diama. The corporation involved is an 









ttorney | 


| Washington, 
|book shows that there are in the United 


| The letter of the Attorney General } ae 
| The number of counties in each State) 


Domestic Trade 


Furniture Indus 


In 450 Counties, Survey Shows 


|Data Covering Location of Plants Is Shown in Study by 
Census Bureau; More Than Half of Factories Are 
Located in 56 Counties 


By Edward 
of the 


The furniture industry, which is an 
important industrial market, is scattered 
throughout the country, factories being 
located in more than 450 counties in 42 
States. Yet more than half of the 3,224 
furniture-making establishments are lo- 
cated in 56 counties each having 10 or 
more such factories} 

Informagjon concerning the location, 
not only o€ the furniture industry, but 
also of all industries, by counties, has 
recently been prepared by the Census 


merce in a book entitled “Market Data 
Handbook of United States” (available 
from the Superintendent of Decuments, 
D. C., for $2.50). This 


States 3,224 furniture establishments, 
locaged in 468 counties, each of which 
produced commodities valued at $5,000 
or more in 1927. 


having furniture establishments and the 





|industrial corporation as distinguished 
|from an investment company and the 
stock to be sold is its own stock which 
it proposes to sell at its price as quoted 
from day to day on the New York Stock 
Exchange and with the provision that the 
| purchaser of five or more _shares may 
|make a cash payment of 2@ per cent of 
| the purchase — and pay the balance 
jin three monthly installments. 

You inquire whether sections 8032- 
| 8039 or 8040-8044 of Burns Annotated In- 
'diana Statutes of 1926 apply to the 
' case. r 

i. Conditions Prescribed 


Sections 8032-8039, supra, are the cor- 


Acts of 1901, approved Mar. 11, 1901, 
and by virtue of an emergency clause 
became effective at once. Sections 8040- 
8044, supra, are the corresponding sec- 
tions o* chapter 238 of the Acts of 1901 





May 15, 1901. 
| The title of the first above act is: 


An act regulating doreign corporations is 
|suing stocks, bonds, contracts_and agree- 
ments upon which payments are to be made 


He said that he could operate at|in installments or receiving Weposits of | South Dakota 


money for any purpose, prescribing condi- 
{tions upon which they can do business in 
this State, prescribing the duties’ of the 
| Auditor of State with reference to such 
corporations, providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and 
declaring an emergency. 

| ‘Section 1 of said act (Section 8032, 
| supra), is as follows: 

Applicability. Doubted 


| That is shall be unlawful for any cor- 
poration, association, or society organized un- 


| der the laws of any State (other than the, 


| State of Indiana), or of any government 
|foreign to the Government of the United 
| States to conduct or gngage in the 
| nese of a trust or investment company for 
|the purpose of iss#ing its stocks, bonds, 
| contracts or agreements to its members, or 
|other persons, upon which payments are to 
| be made in installments, or for the purpose 
of receiving deposits or payments of money 
/for any pugpose without first procuring a 
certificate @f authorit from the Auditor of 
| State, which certificate shall be renewed an- 
j eee (Our italics.) 

| I do not think the transaction as above 
|described constitutes engaging in the 
“business of a trust or investment com- 
|pany” as those terms are used in the 
| above statute so long as the sales are 
limited to the company’s own treasury 
stock. ° 


responding sections of chapter 215 of the) 


busi- | 














total number of establishments are shown | dd soreey : Reset ig jee aoe 28s 53. | Such as have been denied the right to sell 
oe oe — Counties a | Erie, 27; Kings, 166; Monroe 30; New York their securities in Idaho.” 
;es ishments, A; numbers of establish-|172; Queens, 41. ee An authorized summary of Mr. Por- 
|ments, B: . | san rac ometine: Catawhé, 11; Davidson, = ma 9 on enforcement of the 
| B : Guilford, ¢ ue sky y j a i 
| Stakes eres 5 10 ; vane coe. e. Franklin, 12; Hamil- | text: —- Kear! Leen ae 
| Arkansas .. 3 2 ton, 39; Lueas, 14; Montgomery, 11. “ ¥ 
| California 10 eal Oregon: Muttaomah, 30. mer} P* The blue sky law was enacted for 
PURO 555 cov waccc ct siedues ane 1 11|_ Pennsylvania: Allegheny, 16; Erie, 11; | e protection of the people generally 
[Connecticut .........cceceeeees 4 29 Lycoming, 22; Philadelphia, 125; Warren, | #4 Was especially intended to pgotect 
District of Columbia .......... «.- 2 | 14; York, 26. people, uninformed in the intracaciés of 
BOUMME GINGA 5 600% Ceaeseegolsss 2 «| Virginia’ Henry, 10. corporafion manipulation, from _ iil-ad- 
PGOOEBAR cc ciieeceees cence ceeers 12 Washington: King, 35; Pierce, 17. vised schemes, high-pressure salesman- 
LEGEND. ..cesteees serunnacuscand 1 Wisconsin: Milwaukee, 44; Sheboygan, 24.| ship and the clever deception and mis- 
| eomnpad HG Usse Nate ther etuncqeeys Hy Totals, 56 counties; 2,261 establishments.| representation usualiy attending it. 
‘ner ee On ge ae 20 Of what practical use is such in- The law seeks to promote honest busi- 
een 6 3 foreation to the manufacturing estab-|"€SS in such matters in a broad sense, 
| Kentucky .. 9 33 lishments selling to the furniture jin-|1t cannot and does 1ot guarantee ab- 
Louisiana 2 ig|dustry? First and foremost, it can be | Solute safety of investment or certainty 
REMI ca Gissiee eee seine tee “ 4 13;seen at a glance that there are more |°f return. but it does demand basic 
}Maryland ........seeeeeeeeee ees 5 55 | than 2,500 counties in the United States soundness of plan and freedom ‘rom de- 
|Massachusetts ......+e.eeeeeees 10 193)in which no furniture raanufacturing | ¢¢itful appearances. It condemns only 
ee SPR ee es AEE Seena * = establishments are found, and in which | 06" plans or contracts as are unfair, 
ae. 4 ;|it is therefore useless to look for busi- | UNJUSt inequitable or oppressive to those 
MISQOUT y.0ccceesccsseccssesses M1 sg ness from this industry. Next, assum-| Who might be induced to invest their 
Meteedhe rec ccc ccacnn 6 12 ing ipa all furniture manufacturing | ™O"°Y a ¢ Criticized 
New Hampshire ..........e0e005 4 i) establishments are a _ potential market nforcement Criticiz 
New Jersey A 10 67 for the goods that the manufacturer has “It is quite natural that promoters 
eo Fe : 38 587 to ‘sell, he can compare the number of | having in mind their own selfish interests 
Mee Ce ee ere 39 a customers which he has in each county should resent and bitterly criticize any 
NANI! os ccd 04 baie oes ocak ieds 1 ; or in any particular county having fur- officer, who, with a sincere regard for 
WMI <.icc.....cotecace ue? A 4; |Niture establishments with the number {his moral and legal responsibilities, would 
PMMEPPOOMIA, 6 oon gcc cnvssicwatvs 33 »9 |0f establishments shown. ' find himself confronted with the duty 
| Rhode Island ...........++0+++: 2 7, From the study of the map and tables, of refusing permission to them to assail 
[SOREN CAPOUBE, 0000000 5seq0es 3 *|/he should also get a fairly clear under- | the public with their schemes, 
— = caarep es oeseegaes “a : | standing of the extent to which the fur- | th Pd far from my purpose to infer 
PEREEE sntnninssressyeapns : : niture industry is concentraved geograph- | - s e greater part of the promotions 
| Utah ; : ically and of the fact that a large share |W" have been denied were fraudulently 
ieee 7 12|0f the business can be obtained in a|©oceived. Many of them were thor- 
| Virginia 18 4a relatively small number of counties. This | °UShly believed in by their enthusiastic 
LAEEMEOD 5. sw eds ssiapeasiers 5 59\ is particularly true when ,one remem-| Promoters. One inventor was certain 
| West Virginia or eSe nudes ecweetee 4 a | bers that in the foregoing tables an | that he had solved tRe problem of per- 
EDEN Sc unighiines sox sesvers 25 115 / establishment _ manufacturing $5,000 petual motion and that his scheme, if 
| foiale -- ta worth. of furniture a year counts as a finaneed, would revolutionize the indus- 
Pama Cube sin’ sie eee eee a ee | single establishment* and appears just | "les of the world. In such a case it 
Note: The census classification “Furni-!as important as a mammoth factory pro- | Could only be said that, whatever might - 


ture” covers all classes of wood and metal 
|furniture, including hammocks, furniture 
ornaments, store and office fixtures, show 


nets. 
An examination of the foregoing table 
6 a ale ected pndapaianpamannantaaaimetamaa inna 


|Crabbs v. State, 193 Ind. 248; State v. 
| Dorsey, 167 Ind. 199; Wabash Railroad 
Co. v. Young, 162 Ind. 102. 

| In my opinion the last above described 
act was not intended to cover the trans- 
action described by you and that if it be 
given such a construction it would be 
invalid because its provisions so con- 
sane would not,be embraced within the 
title. 

| I think that so long as such company's 
sales are limited to sales of its own 
|treasury stock the transaction would not 
come under either of the above acts. 











Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, United States Bureau 


Bureau and has been published by the}. 
;Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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State Finance 





try Scattered Building Groups 


In Idaho Aided © 
By ‘Blue Sky’ Law 


State Finance Commissioner 
Says Combined Statement 
Shaws $2,001,768 In- 


crease in Year and Half 


R. Dewey 
Census 


discloses the fact that not only are the| 
furniture factories concentrated in a rela- | 
tively small number of the 3,075 coun- 
ties in the country, but also that a small 
|proportion of the counties contain the| 
bulk of the establishments. 
This fact is made plainer by the fol- 
lowing list, in which counties having ten 
or more establishments are shown: 
California: Alameda, 
132; San Francisco, 62. 
Colorado: Denver, 11. 


e State of Idaho: 


Boise, Aug. 22. 
The growth of Idaho building and loan 
asscciations is directly connected with 
the enforcement of the State blue sky 
|law, in the opinion of the State Com- 
| missioner of Finance, who issued a state- 
34; Los Angeles, | ment recently discussing the two related 
| matters. 
The combined statement of the asso- 





Connecticut: New Haven, 10. + att 
Georgia: Fulton, 11. |ciations as of June 30, 1930, shows total 
Illinois: Cook, 290; Kane, 14; Winng | resources of $4,750,520, an increase of 


bago, 37. ; : | $2,001,768 over Dee. 31, 1928, a year and 
st Ent Pyboie, 10; Elkhart, 12; Marion, | a half earlier. During that same period, 
io. ie eeetenaets 26. | Mr. Porter states, applications for the 

ys « son, 16. sale of securities by various companies 


Louisiana: Orleans, 17. i 
Saiviend: Bckiners City, 3, in the amount of $11,586,750 were denied. 





| tr 
Massachusetts: Middlesex, 42; Suffolk, |, Under the present supervision, accord- 
177: Worcester, 55. |ing to the statement, building and loan 
|}. Michigan: Kent, 73; Ottowa, 11; | associations are “enjoying encouraging 
| Wayne, 28. : prosperity” and “legitimate enterprises 
Minnesota: Hennepin, 29; Ramsey, 10. are better served by not being forced 


| Missouri: Jackson, 19; S is City, 5 . : 
son, 19; St. Louis City, 58.|to compete with the class of promotions 





cases, display cases, wall cases and cabi- | 





ducing thousands of edollars’ worth of | 


| furniture a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the furniture industry, by counties, 
or by industrial areas, has thus far been 
| published by the Census Bureau. The | 
\“Market Data Handbook” does, to be! 
|sure, contain statistics on the total value 
|of manufacturing production and other 
|pertinent figures, but these relate to the 
}combined industries. Moreover, a great 
deal of information in regard to this in- | 
dustry for the country as a whole and 
|for the States, comprising statistics for 
| 1927, together with comparable figures | 
!for 1925, 1923, 1921, and 1919, is avail- | 
able in a special report for the furniture 
| industry, copies of which can be obtained 
from the Census Bureau without charge 
| —while they last. . 
The preliminary report for the furni- 





be the state of mind of the promoter, 
the scheme would have worked a fraud 
on the investors and must therefore be 
held constructively, if not actually, 
fraudulent, 

“The charge often heard that the Blue 
Sky Bureau has prevented and does pre- 
vent the coming of capital into Idaho 
emanates directly from those represent- 
ing seach companies as have been refused 
permits to sell dubious and obviously un- 
sound aren this State. Such sell- 
ing 1s very profitable to those en ed 
in it. The Bureau of Blue Sky, vs 
far as it has had power to do so, has en- 
couraged and welcomed new capital into 
this State. That the prevention of the 
foisting of unsound investments on the 
uninformed public would discourage 
capital from coming .to the State for 
sound investment is absurd and needs no 


members with respect to this question | Were 60 and 6] cents a unit. Up to the ference. However, Mr. H. N. Lawrie is | §*° ‘ f | This opinion is limited to the above prop-; The comment. : 
would seem to appear in the heavy vote |time_ his plant closed down in July it authorized to represent me and I shall! The title of the setond of the above |ositions and shall not be construed as|turé industry for 1929 will be published Building Groups Encouraged 
: authorizing such foreign corporation to! by the Census Bureau within two or | . s 


much appreciate any courtesies|acts is “An act regulating foreign in- : 
° The Blue Sky Bureau has been de- 


cast. in favor of so-called intra-city | had lost $460,000, he said. very ) von , 1 c ‘ 
branches for national banks under com-|. “It has always been a buyers’ mar- | which you may extend to him. vestment companies. Section 1 of the /engage in business in this State with-| three weeks after all the furniture man- | voted to the policy and progr 

petitive conditions, 2,161 votes being | ket,” said Mr. Pumpelly. 2 I shall also greatly appreciate your | act (Section 8040, supra), In 80 far as |out first complying with the general cor-| ufacturers have filed their returns with couraging thes acy -" pares of en- 

cast in favor and 105 votes in opposi- Russian ore, he®said, averages 50 per making my letters to you of July 30 and | necessary to the question for determina- | poration laws of the State with refer-|the Bureau. This report will also be |, building a ‘a*on nae prosperity of 

tion. cent manganese content, while Yhe prod-| Aug. 2, 1930, on the dumping of Rus-| tion is as follows: ence to the admission of foreign corpvu-| sent, without charge, to those who ask | in oosiunmes . ree structure and sound 

‘uct of his mine is now as high as ¢2) sian manganese ores and its adverse ef- | Limitation of Sales rations for profit. i for it. | rather ie aoe ‘ave ~ ots 

| re ; venturers from 


Aggregate $1,265:000 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The gold 
report of -the Federal Reserve Bank. of 
New York, for the week ended Aug. 20, 
shows total imports of $1,265,000, com- 
prising $1,000,000 from Uruguay, $146,- 
000 from Brazil and $119,000, chiefly 
from other Latin American countries. 
There were no exports and there was no 
net change in gold earmarked for for- 


per cent metallic content. 

“I am ready to produce 70,000 tons of 
hirh grade ore a year, but I can’t sell 
it,’ declared the witness,.who said he 
understood Russian importers are offer- 





| Shows Decline in 





|, American of sand-lime 


fect on the development of the domestic 
manganese industry, a part of the record 
of the testimony to be taken at this con- 
ference. For ready reference, I enclose 
teopies of these letters herewith. 





‘American Sand-lime Brick Production 


Quantity and Value 


cent and 17.7 per cent, respectively, as 


It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
joint stock company or corporation organ- 
|ized under the laws of,any State, Terri- 
| tory or the District of (@umbia other than 
the State of Indiana or any government 
|foreign to the Government of the United 
| States, to conduct or engage directly or in- 
| directly, in the business of selling its stock, 
bonds, contracts, shares, memberships or 
agreements of any kind, receiving therefor 
| payments on the installment plan, without 
| first procuring from the Auditor of State 
|a certificate of auqpority. 
| The a®ove quoted provision if given 
its ordinary meaning is broad enough 


Wholesale Prices Sh 


Business activity duricg tne 





Of 14 Per Cent From Year Ago 


Department of Commerce Says Bank Debits Outside New 
York City Show Business Decline in Week 





week declined from both prior periods. 


the large cities in States surrounding 
Idaho to gather and transmit outside 
of the State such funds, a program 
which could not otherwise than mean 
loss to this State as a whole. 

; “Local institutions organized and pay- 
ing taxes in Idaho add to the growth, 
progress and development of the State. 
|To permit this State to be bled white 
of its investors’ funds for ambiguous 
and uncertain investment at remote dis- 
tances could not be regarded as “bring- 
ing new capital’ to our Commonwealth. 


ow Decrease 


Bond 


7 F production gt pita 

eign account. : ‘brick ingl929 was less in both quantity compared with 313.553'000, valued at/to cover the transaction hereinabove de-|ended Aug. 16, as seen from bank debit8, | prices » othe ‘ register The gain in resources shown by the 
| 7 i . ri c r . a _ prices, on the other hand, registered ‘af ones j 

and value than in 1928, according to a $3.654,590, rgported for 1928. scribed. But it seemé to me that such|outside of New York Ciiy, shewed de- iar gee h th i operation of Idaho building and loan as- 

lereases from both the weceding period |%2!9S over both the previous week and |sociations during the past several years 


F 








New York, Aug. 22.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
















oreign Exchange | 


statement on Aug. 20 by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The statement, made public by t®e De- 
|partment of Commerce, follows in full 
| text: 
| The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of the data collected in the Census 
|of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
in the 








The statists for 1929 are summarized 
‘in the following table, with comparative 
figures for 1928 and 4927. The figures 
for 1929 and 1927 were compiled from 
jdata collected at the Biennial Censuses 
of Manufactures, and those for 1928 from 
the returns made at the Annual Census 
of Production ayd Stocks of Sand-Lime 
Brick. The figures for 1929 are prelimi- 
|nary and subject to revision. 









a construction of the language would re- 
sult in a violation of article 4, seetion 
19 of the constitution which provides 
that “Every act shall embrace but one 
subject and matters properly connected 
itherewith, which subject shall be ex- 
pressed in the title’ and renders the 
above provision itself invalid. (Our 
| italics.) 

It has been uniformly held that any 











and the week ended Aug. 17, 1929, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of do- 
| mestic business conditions issued by the 
| Department of Commerce Aug. 22, which 
follows in full text: 

Wholesale prices in general, although 
higher than a week ago, showed a de- 
cline of 14 per cent when compared with 
the same period a year ago, Iron and 














furnishes conclusive proof that the the- 
ory of the Department has been sound. 
Such institutions are enjoying encourag- 
ing prosperity under present supervi- 
sion and legitimate enterprises are bet- 
ter served by not being forced to com- 


|the corresponding period in 1929. In-| 
terest rates for call money were higher 
than the preceding week, while time! 
;money rates recorded a decline. Both 
jrates were lower than those ruling on 
Aug. 17, 1929. Business failurey duying ; 
the past week were fewer than the period pete with the class of promotions such 
lended Aug. 9, 1930. as have been denied the right to sell their 


Steel mill operation, bituminous egal | Securities in Idaho.” 





















e 3 : f th stipe : production of f sand-lime brick A ¢ it » 1 K ; 
ore ae nna ne tnd [United States in 1929 amounted to 27,-| (Peroentake of increase, or decrease, Provision in ihe, bedy of an act thal steel prices showed a eceding weer, |Production, petroleum | output, and the 
imported into the United States we have |397,000, valued at $3,006,246. These) is shown in Col. A for 1928-29; in Col. B cannmsdeepetaoninannamnadaiadiapelaamma a ge the ae abl 1c an me 900" | number of building contracts awarded for 
ascertained and hereby certify to you lfigutes represent decreases of 11.5 per! for 1927-28.) Chai I 's 1 The price of red Winter wheat Bt Kan- ~ — enaes Aug. 9, 1930, were all e S. I reasury 
that the buying rates in the New York — — oy e | 1 -|lower than the precedin eriod. T 
mark tly Gocies auetneien ate -en i ie a a ee ne wae pp Pa . cheated ° |sas City for the week of Aug. 16 was |receipts of whest, cattle Pa hogs Z| S 
payable - the foreign currencies are as ember o? ont eons soa fos an ; . . i Broce | a For Tariff Commission higher than the preceding week but, like lthe same week, however, showed in-| tatement 
shown be aa ) ; wae. g ‘ "$918,595 ¢. "* $1,051,495 : ae , all wholesale prices, was lower than last |creases when compared with the same ‘. ss 
Austria (schifling) ..........4. 14.1173 |TWages ....+.+ amie ss sesieudecee se sane» 52 ,051,49 -. 22, Pecihtede Pia Maine: year. oka § , ug. 2 
Belgium (belga) .......-seccese 13.9723 | 1Cost of materials, fuel and purchased aie re : [ f Fag ] Toute Raton saad. Masieenhd 66 Pedesal Pp 2 d. : ss ! Made Public Aug. 22 
Bulgaria (lev) ....-....006 a .7225 electric CUTTeMt «..seeeeerereeserres $980,281 $1,157,965 ses —15.3 | which post he resigned in 1929 in order ; - k i off f ank loans and discounts and stock 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9667 | Products, total value ...-.-++- ve eee gy $3,104,382 $3,616,456 —16.1 —142/that he might spend his life in the|Reserve member banks fell off from @’and bond prices registered increases 
Denmark (krone) ...... 26.8145 | Bead-lime meelates ocane 3.558 $911,886 —11.5 't United States. f week ago and were well meow, the level | when compared witHf the period ended} ¢,. ._, Receipts 
> 7 108 Sé a Pow as shee a aete Covsests 277,39 é De $311,336 — of Oo - ce . “ks z X stoms a a ee ied y 
ee (pons) i . aoe a. Bh ERAS RE IER $3,006,246 $3,654,590 §$3,542,906 —i7.7 |....| Mr. Fletcher served the public in of tant, geen, Aeenage eae ee ne Aue: 18, 1928, two years ago. Sr emenns ilnkiih OES 
Welle CATANC) ssccpcccccccceee 8.0888 Other products, value ...... 2%... $98,086 $47,610 $73,550 106.0 33.4) many capacities. He was chairman for WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Income tax .......6+0++: 3,445,564.66 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8874 | “*Value added by manufacture: 92.194.061 - 3 on ateaee seit | the insovnetene!  Conteneame on slop. (Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25100) Miscellaneous internal 
Greece (drachma) ......+. sae 1.2963 Total ....-eecseeeeeeeereterereees 2,124,001 - Feeeeeees 1408, 601 -+» 13.6 | trical Communications in Washington An Aug. Aug. Aug. uly Aug. Aug. Aug. A } . FOVONUG ,...h..sssenes 917,115.19 
Hungary (pengo) ....... aoe 17.5300 i ae wage ORIOL v0 0 ons onions $3,443_ t....00. $3,112 10.6 1921; aca. of the American dele- 4 16 9 2 26 17 10 is eg Miscellaneous receipts .--. 250,172.64 
Italy (lira) ...+--ssseeeeee . 2008: | SRO L per SONes eee ; om + | gation to the fifth annual conference of 1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1928 | ; = ae . 
Netherlands (guilder) ........» 40.2797 | _ ete, to value of products. iis -i BAS Socceroos 32.0 +++ ++" American States at Santiago, in 1923; | Steel operations ...........+ sects cence 684 710 163 1284 198.7 00 90.0] Public debe eee Sees 
eee pees stcnee: cpenqnes BMGREE I Si Wemndnds 5,2 sista steseseed 23,452 21,018 —§24,592 «11.6 +—4.6| he was a member of the American, dele- | Bituminous-coa! production ......- w+. 80.5 *82.0 82.9 97.9 99.5 91.9 92.4! Balance previous day ..... 113,983°173.98 
poems Sty) A ace ae *Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 7 | gation to the sixth conference in Ha-| Petroleum production (daily av.).. ‘ec 119.1 190.7 119.5 101-3 139.0 4 114.7 eas 
Rumania (leu) ......... erecece -5960 | t*Not including salaried employes. Thg average number of wage earners is \based vana in. 1928; he represented the United oe Sat hyenas 3 "69.6 732 149 . iors — Total sss esasedsenes $119,492,376.78 
Spain (peseta) .. 10,6640 |on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat States in the General Assembly of the Bld oe 37 States (daily agik- cans 84.3 7.9 84.9 104.6 1114 122 5 | 
Sweden (krona) .... 26.8800 | exceeds the number@hat would have been required for the work performed if all had | International Institute of Agriculture at Wheat receipts Fe ..... 803.5 375.8 406.0 171.6 390.0 54. . 1 Expenditures 
Switzerland (franc) ...... ee 19.4450 | been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- Rome, in 1924, and at the Conference for! Cotton receipts J 3 ge R ORE pre 52.7 269 7 73 *88.5 991 169 General expenditures ..... $5,629,085.82 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... :.s++ 1.7788 | turers report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as|Protection of Literary and Artistic| Cattle receipts ‘......scsccccceees esse 67.7 58.9 668 782 69.6 810 ipteoess on public debt ... 416.12 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... se+een, 83.0000 | shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all Property, in 1928, Hog receipts are ee SA. sets big) BOD) BS BBB HH 58.4 povenes & mesaipte Sedan 353,079.79 
China (Shanghai tael) ...,..... 39.6964 | of the wage earners may lave been on part time or for some other reason may not As Und t Data Ma @ Othaeh |... 5 v00cPsecctas 64.3 62.0 60.5 628 96.1 938 81.4| ioe ti anal ..... eeseees : 660.80 
China (Mexican dollar) os 28.7500 “actually have vorked the entire seen Thus is some cases the number reported for a ssetial ee es Sate te et Price cotton middling ..........-- 438 463 47.1 471 66.9 665 710 _= ions in special ac- censatae 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... eeee+- 28.6250 | given month exceeds the average for that month. s ¢ work o €| Price iron and steel composite 79.7 79.9 79.9 80.0 88.2 894 84.3 | ; C202 use soeus see ne wets 
India (rupee) ....4..... cesises SOmae tNo data. ° Department of State, and his diplomatic aoe bee . 75 78° 7) oes . -3| Adjusted service certificate 
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Enforcing Pure Food Laws 
in State and Nation +» + « + 


Need of Cooperation Between Governmental 
Branches in Protecting Public from Adul- 
, terated Products 


By M. E. JAFFA 
Chief, Bureau of Foods and Drugs, Department of Public Health, State of California 


quite frequently of late “‘Why is 

it necéssary to have a State bu- 
reau for the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act when the United States 
Government has such an efficient or- 
ganization for carrying on the same 
kind of activity? Is this not a duplica- 
tion of work entailing an unnecessary 
expenditure of State funds?” ] 

The reasons for maintaining these 
separate organizations are twofold. — 

The Federal Government has juris- 
diction only over sale of food and drugs 
which are se cetadtuted in one State 
and sold in others. It has no authority 
over sale of products which are sold 
only in the State in which they are 
manufactured. In other words, the Fed- 
eral enforcement of Pure Food and 
Drugs Act is limited to interstate 
trade. : 

The State again has only very lim- 
ited jurisdiction in regard to manufac- 
ture and sale of any food or drug prod- 
uct if not sold in same State as manu- 
factured, but sold in another Common- 

Ith. 
st would be extremely difficult for 
California to protect itself from impure 
products manufactured in another 
State without the aid of the Federal 
enforcement. 

If, again, there were no separate 
State food and drugs laws, the Federal 
authorities would be powerless to pro- 
tect the people of a State from adulter- 
ated products which were both manu- 
factured and sold within the confines 
’ of that State. Thus the benefits, to the 
consumer, of the Federal laws would 
often be nullified. a 


Te QUESTION has been asked 


An equivalent hardship would result 
from impure products manufactured in 
California but sold in other States. The 
entire burden would be thrown on the 
shoulders-of Federal authorities were 
it not for the California State act 
which makes it unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to have in his posses- 
sion food products which do not con- 
form to the law, even though they are 
not intended for sale in this State. 
Such products can be seized and quar- 
antined by the State officials, thus sav- 
ing the Federal authorities the effort 
of seeking them out in the “hundred 
corners” in which they may be found. 

Among the many instances which 
could be given in connection with the 
foregoing may be mentioned: , 

Evaporated or condensed milk. This 
important dairy product is prepared in 
California and marketed all over the 
United States. Were it not for the ac- 
tivity of the Federal Government the 
standard and purity of evaporated milk 
would not be safeguarded all over the 
country. 

Bakery products. In California;by 
far the main part of bakery products 
made in California are sold only in this 
State. Therefore, there is no necessity 


for the intervention of the Federal law. 
The State act is quite sufficient to meet 
the situation. 

Such a discussion as this would not 
be complete without a word in refer- 
ence to the cordial cooperation existing 
between the Federal and State organi- 
zations. This cooperation is vital to 
the successful enforcement of both sets 
of laws and, therefore, to the ultimate 
benefit of the consumer. If a State in- 
spector meets with any mislabeled or 
adulterated food or drug product which 
is manufactured outside the State, the 
same is referred to the Federal Bureau, 
and vice versa. When a Federal in- 
spector finds any violation of the State 
law he refers ‘it to the ‘State Bureau of 
Food and Drugs. In this way immedi- 
ate action is had. 

“¥ a 

The value of”such cooperation is ap- 
preciated, when it is realized that the 
number of State inspectors is very 
small, and similarly with reference to 
the Federal inspectors in California. 
This cooperation has been very effec- 
tive in removing from sale mislabeled 
and adulterated drugs manufactured in 
the East and offered for sale in Cali? 
fornia. It has also been more than use- 
ful in immediately eliminating from the 
California market adulterated foods 
which otherwise might not have come 
to the attention of the State inspector 
until much later. 

While discussing the subject of co- 
operation between Federal and State! 
officials, it might not be out of place 


to say a word in regard to the cooper-, 


ation existing between the State and 
city, county and district health officials. 
There is the same type of relationship 
between the laws governing State, 
county and city officials as there is be- 
tween those governing the Federal and 
State departments. The State cannot 


interfere with either city or county 


laws, provided, of course, that said 
laws are constitutional. For example, 
the State standard for milk fat in milk 
is 3 per cent, but there are many mu- 
nicipalities which have enacted stat- 
utes"requiring more than 3 per cent as 
the standard. 
A 

inspector would have no 
right, unless specially invited to in- 
Sioet any locality well organized for 
such purposes. But if in said locality 
there were situated factories for mak- 
ing products for sale outside of its lim- 
its, then the State man would have the 
right to inspect such an establishment. 

Again, in view of the small personnel 
of the staff of State food and drug in- 
spectors, the value of such cooperation 
is fully realized and appreciated. Not 
only has this cooperation been most 
successful in connection with all food 
Sanitation matters, but also in the large 
centers with reference to the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs acts of the 
State. 


; A State 





P ublic Health in Rural Areas 


Lack of Adequate Preventive Measures 
By E. L. BISHOP 


Health Commissioner, State of Tennessee 


peated the old aphorism, “An 

ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” It is only in recent 
times and in certain communities that 
people have actually and in a syste- 
matic manner attempted to give prac- 
tical application to the principle in- 
volved. Many people still look upon 
disease and ill health as an expression 
of disfavor on the part of Providence 
without realizing that they might have 
taken steps to avert the disaster. 

This statement will be confined to 
the responsibility .of government for 
the protection of the public health, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas; for if*is in 
rural areas and the smaller towns that 
governmental agencies are most remiss 
in providing facilities for the oe 2H 
tion and promotion of the public health. 

Some of the services which, accord- 
ing to modern standards, the program 
of a public health organization should 
render are as follows: Protect the 
water, milk, and food supplies in such 
a manner that they will not carry dis- 
‘ease; enforce the necessary measures 
for the proper disposal of sewage and 
other human waste; contro] communi- 
cable diseases, such as diphtheria, 
smallpox, and the éther acute infec- 
tions by means of quarantine, disinfec- 
tion, and immunization or vaccination. 
The hygiene of maternity and child- 
hood should receive attention commen- 
surate with its importance. Special 
programs should be inaygurated for the 
control of such disease#*as tuberculosis 
and the venereal diseases. As our 
knowledge advances, we are finding 
that the effects of practically all dis- 

/eases are in some measure preventable. 

To carry out such a program necessi- 

tates the employment of physicians 


Fe MANY YEARS we have re- 


trained in public health measures who 
must be assisted by nurses and sani- 
tarians, laboratory workers, statisti= 
cians, and allied public health special- 
ists. The larger cities have developed 
fairly effective public health organiza- 
tions. In the rural areas, however, 
conditions are far different. There are 
in the United States about 2,500 coun- 
ties, or districts comparable to coyn- 
ties, wholly, or in considerable part, 
rural. In only 505 of these counties is 
there a whole-time local health organi- 
zation, which is now considered. ess@n- 
tial for carrying on a modern pubjic 
health program. 


It will, therefore, be seen that the- 


greatest need for public health organi- 
zation is in the rural area. The county 
is the logical unit for administration, 
and the average county,*readily within 
its means, can and should provide 50 
cents“%to $1 per capita for the protaction 
of the health of its people. 

Something more, however, is needed, 
and that is the promotion, the stabiliza- 
tion, and the expert consultation serv- 
ice,; which should be supplied by State 
and National governments, For a num- 
ber of years State health departments 
have heen asSisting in the promotion of 
county health work, and in, this en- 
deavor they have been aided by the 
Federal Governmgrt to a limited ex- 
tent. Several bills nave been brought 
before Congress which: have for their 
purpose the promotion and _stabiliza- 
tion of public health service through- 
out the country. With the enactment 
of such legislation and with the proper 
leadership on the part of the Federal 
and State governments, we should ex- 
pect rapid advances in the field of rural 
health organization. 
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- Protecti ng Forests 


of West Virginia From Fire Menace 


> > > > > 


Organization of Fighters and Ob-. 


servers Is Maintained and Equipment Is Provided by State 
By H. S. NEWINS 


Chief Forester, Game, Fish and Foresiry Commission, State of West Virginia 


tended at one time over almost 

9,000,000 acres of the total of '15,- 
374,080 acres of land within the State. 
As civilization has advanced there has 
followed the inevitable march of forest 
destruction, and now these forests have 
been reduced to an approximate area 
of 1,100,000 acres of merchantable tim- 
ber and 7,841,800 acres of cut-over land 
and farm wood lots. 


This condition is but the result of the 
commercial and legitimate exploitation 
of a natural resource. If there were no 
negative conditions with which to con- 
tend, these cut-over lands would repro- 
duce successive “second-growth” for- 
ests, because the climatic factors .of at- 
mosphere and soil in West Virginia are 
exceedingly conducive to the reproduc- 
tion of the forest. 

But the progress in renewing the for- 
est is beset by various difficulties, such 
as forest diseases, insect pests and fire. 

The most persistently destructive 
agency to the forests of West Virginia 
is the menace of fire. Fire robs the 
soil of valuable humus, destroys all re- 
production which consists of small and 
large seedlings trees that were destined 
to supply the forests for the posterity 
of the State and kills game and fish 
which are rightful by-products of the 
forest. . 

To cope with this fire demon the 
Game, Fish and Forestry Commission 
has developed the State forest fire- 
fighting organization. This organiza- 
tion has been supervised by the Com- 
mission since 1921. The work is now 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
office of Chief Forester. There are five 
forest fire districts within the State, 
each under the direction of a district 
forester. 

Each district forester has under his 
supervision forest lands which cover 
wide areas in the mountafhous portions 
of the State and are distributed over 
several counties. The district forester 
is employed on a yearly basis, and is 
required to fulfill many duties. At 
present his most important work by far 
is that of forest fire protection. 

He is assisted in his district by one 
or more section forest rangers who are 
qualified.to relieve the district forester 
of a portion of the work in his district. 
The section rangers are employed for 
only temporary periods and go on duty 
during the Spring and Fall fire seasons 
and at other times of fire hazard. 

Likewise, the forest fire rangers who 
are located throughout the district go 
on duty and these are followed by the 
emergency forest fire rangers as the 
occasion may demand. All of these 
men are employed by the State. 

The organization includes also the 
local forest fire wardens who serve 
under the directionsof the rangers and 
are paid by the county court at the 
rate of 30 cents per hour for the time 
employed in extinguishing forest fires, 
In this manner the State functions both 
in forest fire prevention which includes 
the organization needed prior to the 
actual forest fire and also in forest fire 
suppression. 

Forest. fires do not originate spon- 
taneously. They are caused by care- 
lessness and too often maliciousness. 
Smokers and brush burners constitute 
the chief causes of carelessness in 


Te FORESTS of this State ex- 


West Virginia, followed closely by the ¢ 


causes of railroads and unextinguished 
camp fires. 


#server. 


More than 10 per cent of the fires in : 


the State are caused by incendiarism. 
The State police cooperate admirably in 
the attempt to apprehend the culprits 
who start these incendiary fires and 
some progress is being made toward 
relieving this situation, as is evidenced 
by the prosecutions which have re- 
cently been obtained. 

The State maintains 34 modern steel 
lookout towers and one wooden tower, 
and has transferred an additional steel 
tower to the supervision of the Federa) 
Forest Service in the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest. 

Some observation points are main- 
tained without towers until such time 
as funds are available to construct 
these units. The plans are“to have all 
of these towers connected by telephone 
lines. Sixty, 70 and 80 foot fire towers 
mounted u well-selecte® points in 
West Virginia’s rugged mountain topog- 
raphy have’ been a most valuable ad- 
junct to the organization. 
ers are generally 
public. 

A glance at any one of the many 
daily reports submitted by the various. 
observers who man these towers will 
reveal the value of these positions dur- 
ing a fire season. To be sure there are 
many times when the smoke and haze 
of the atmosphere ¢uts down the visi- 
bility; but a trained observer, properly 
equipped with-telephone control, maps, 
alidade and field glasses, can make 
these units of inestimable value to his 
arernnes in the fire-fighting organiza- 
ion. 

The fire towers are housed at the top 
with glass windows to protect the ob- 
$ At the base of the towers there 
is locaféd a small: house which the ob- 
server uses during the fire season. 

All persons can assist in forest fire 
protection by eliminating the careless 
causes of fire. But forest fire fighting 
on the larger fires requires trained 
leadership and calls for skill and a 
knowledge of woodcraft as well as a 
physique which can withstand the ex- 
posure to the varying conditions which 
are ever present on the fire line. ® 

West Virginia has this type of woods- 
men and the Commission seeks men of 
this caliber to protect the forests, game 
and fish from the wanton destruction of 
fire. These fires must be fought, con- 
tinuously night and day until they are 
stopped. Back-firing must be frequently 
resorted to, and this requires consider- 
able experience in order to achieve the 
desired results without undue losses. 

The private landowner is required by 
State law to protect his forest property 
from fire or to pay one cent per acre to 
the Forestry Department} or any duly 
authorized association and thereby to 
have this department or association 
supply the necessary protection for 
him. There are two associations which 
function within the State under this 
proposition—the Central West Virginia 
Fire Protective Association and. the 
Southern West Virginia Fire Protective 
Association. These associations in- 
clude a*combined acreage of over 
2,000,000 acres and their cooperation is 
a most valuable contribution to ‘the 
protection of West Virginia’s forests. 

West Virginia is not lagging behind 
the other States; but, to the contrary, 
is carrying forward the principles of 
conservation as well as is possible un- 
der the difficulties existing at the pres- 
ent time. 
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for Country Schools + + + + 


? Efforts to Aid Pupils by Promoting Coopera- 
tion Between Communities and State Agen- 


cies Outlined by Federal Specialist 


By EDITH A. LATHROP ‘e 
Assistant Specialist in’ School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


tional or State library extension 
agencies, or both, are directing 
library service for schools attended by 
children living in rural communities. 
State library extension agencies are 
affliated with departments of educa- 
tion im®16 States, and in 4 States, de- 
partments of education have on their 
staffs members who give all or a con- 
siderable part of their time to the work 
of rural school libraries. In the re- 
maining 28 States, departments of edu- 
cation perform certain minor library 
services for rural schools and cooper- 
ate with the various agencies engaged 
in building up better libraries for such 
schools. : 


l* 43 STATES either State educa- 


A 


There are four States in which State 
library agencies with extension as one 
function either employ school-library 


specialists or have certain supervisory_ 


powers over libraries in rural schools, 
in addition to the circulation of travel- 
ing libraries. In: 22 other States such 
agencies lend books to rural schools 
and perform some other services. Six 
States have no library extension agen- 
cies in operation at the present time. 

The three States, exclusive of States 
like California, Minnesota, and New 
York, where State library agencies 
function as divisions of departments of 
education, in which both State educa- 
tional and library extension agencies 
are directing to any considerable extent 
library service for rural schools, are 
Lotisiana, North Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. , 

State school library supervisors are 
reported in nine States as follows: 
Louisiana, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. A 
State county organizer in the Califor- 
nia State Library performs a Similar 
service for county libraries in that 
State. . 


A 


The principal ways by which State 
educational and library agencies are 
directing library service for rural 
schools in the 43 States are: By the 
performance of ¢ertain duties relating 
to the spending of State school library 
funds (county funds in Oregon); prep- 
aration or approval of school library 
book lists; coordination of school and 
public library resources through school 
use of existing public libraries and the 
establishment of county libraries; cir- 
culation of traveling libraries, material 
for special school projects, and visual 
aids such as pictures, motion-picture 
films, and slides; promotion of reading 
courses for childeen; providing in-serv- 
ice training for librarians and teachers 


These tow- ” through courses of instruction, confer- 


ences, public addresses, circulars of in- 
formation, and «field visits, and bring- 
ing about legislation requiring the cer- 
tification of librarians: 
fe 
4 


Either State educational or library 
boards or the State’s chief sthool offi- 
cers are required by law to prepare or 
approve lists of books suitable for rural 
school libraries in 20 States. In most 
of the remaining States, departments 
of ‘education, State library commis- 
sions, or State libraries (sometimes 
both of the latter) issue lists of books 
from which they recommend that rural 
school library books be chosen. An 
examination of the book lists from_36 
States shows that they vary from two- 


/:page mimeographed circulars giving 


only authers and titles of books to vol- 
umes of several hundred pages giving 
‘not only titles and authors of the books 
listed but also prices, publishers, evalu- 
ations, and annotations; and contain- 
ing, in addition to lists of books, tables 
of contents, indexes, synopses of library 
laws, and suggestions on the care and 
use of libraries. The lists issued by a 
few State educational and library agen- 
cies are used as bases of selection in 
some of the leading catalogues of chil-. 
dren’s books. 


In the New England States the rural 
schools make considerable use of pub- 
lic libraries; and in California, under 
the leadership of the former State li- 
brary, county library service has been 
extended to 46 of the 58 counties of the 
State. Some other States reporting the 
use of county libraries by rural schools 
are Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 


A 


Circulatign of traveling libraries 
among rurd@l schools is the oldest form 
of book extension service. It is carried 
on at the present time by all of the 
State library extension agencies, except 
those in California, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, and Utah. From 
the information available it seems that 
the schools make more use of traveling 


libraries than all other borrowers, and> 


that of the libraries circulated among 
schools the largest number go to rural 
schools. A large amount of material, 
including books, magazines, and news- 
paper clippings, is loaned by State li- 
brary e%tension agencies to schools, 
particularly high schools located ih 
small towns and rural areas. In a num- 
ber of States but little effort is being 
put forth to inform rvral teachers of 
the service of traveling libraries, for 
the reason that the demand for books 
exceeds the supply. 


State® certification of librarians, 
teacher-librarians, and county libra- 
rians is required in only a few States, 
among them being California, New 
York, and Wisconsin. In Wisconsin 
candidates for State, city, and county 
teachers’ certificates are required to 
show ability in the cataloguing and use 
of school ljbraries. 
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ments are often made the observ- 

ers and recorders of experimental 
motor research. A notable example is 
the Natiorfal Bureau of Standards’ ob- 
servation ear designed to automatically 
record its own performance with re- 
spect to 16 items of motor and éar be- 
havior under variable service condi- 
tions on the road. The design was made 
available to the automotive laboratories 
of the country. 

Among the road service researches 
was a study of the practice in using 
brakes. The psychological reaction of 
the drifers was measured as a basis for 
safety codes for brakes. A device, the 
decelerometer, was invented at the Bu- 


A UTOGRAPHIC measuring instru- 


reau to measure the rate of stoppage ' 


of a car when the brakes are applied; 
another device Measured the reaction 
time of the pilot and brakes combined. 

The success of, the automotive re- 
search at the Bureau of Standards rests 
first, upon 70 or more specialized fields 
of physics, chemistry, and technalogy, 
each with its unique staff, equipment, 
and tradition; second, its close cooper- 


-ation with the great technical and in- 


dustrial organizations concerned with 
each researgh. 

Then, too, Government units are au- 
thorized by law to transfer fifnds for 
specific researches, and industrial units 
are permitted to maintain research 
workers in their pay at the Bureau of 
Standards for cooperative research on 
problems fundamental to their indus- 
tries. 

Commerce makes, moves, and sells; 
that is, produces, transports, and mar- 
kets. Transport.links maker and user. 
Utility of place and time are vital ele- 


¥ 


mentsfin almost every business enter- 
prise. : 

More notable are the results of 
standardized production where stand- 
ard machines, processes, and practices 
unfailingly yield reproducible quality 
under standard measured controls, or 
enhance quality as research makes pos- 
sible. These ‘nvolve scientific discov- 
ery and enginering. Here manufac- 
turers may seek at least temporary 
standardization, while daring design 
and invention of experimental and rac- 
ing craft for land, water, and air give 
little promise of finality. 

A temporary climax is reached in the 
commercial self-steering, self-stabil- 
ized plane and the blind flying, of the 
consolidated “N. Y. 2” and the “Vought 
0211.”", And now the Department of 
‘Comnterce through its Bureau of Stand- 
ards has made possible blind Janding 
by the use of the new combined direc- 
tive beacon, marker beacons, and land- 


* ‘ing beams. The Janding path is marked 


out by the radio beam perceptible three 
miles from the landing point. By keep- 
ing the plane set so that the indicator 
is at a fixed point, the plane glides to 
earth’ easily and accurately. in the 
thickest fog or in absolute darkness. 
While waterways make transporta- 
tion cheaper and aircraft gives it all, 
degrees of directional freedom, electrie 
energy is instantaneous in its flight. 


Transport is the seven-leagued boots of 


commerce. It advances by leaps and 
bounds. Research and standardization 
are the means to such preégress, while 
measurement is the method of discov- 
ery and of application. Together, they 
tend to make transportation swift, effi- 
cient, and universal. 
-“ 


Providing Library Facilities. 





